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CHAPTER IX. 


— — 


WAVES FROM MOVING SOURCES. 


Adagio. Andante. Allegro moderato. 
8 450. The following story is true. There was a little boy, 


and his father said, Do try to be like other people. Don't 


frown.” And he tried and tried, but oould not. So his 
father beat him with a strap; and then he was eaten up by 
lions. : . 

Reader, if young, take warning by his sad life and death. 
For though it may be an honour to be different from other 
people, if Carlyle’s dictum about the 80 millions be still true, 
yet other people do not like it. So, if you are different, you had 
better hide it, and pretend to be solemn and wooden-headed. 
Until you make your fortune. For most wooden-headed 
people worship money ; and, really, I do not see what else 
they can do. In particular, if you are going to write a book, 
remember the wooden-headed. So be rigorous; that will 
cover a multitude of sins. And do not frown. 

There is a time for all things: for shouting, for gentle 
speaking, for silence; for the washing of pots and the writing 
of books. Let now the pots go black, and set to work. It is 
hard to make a beginning, but it must be done. 

Electric and magnetic force. May they live for ever, and 
never be forgot, if only to remind us that the seience of 
electromagnetics, in spite of the abstract nature of the theory, 
involving quantities whose nature is entirely unknown at 
present, is really and truly founded upon the observation of 
real Newtonian forces, electric and magnetic respectively. I 
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cannot appreciate much the objection that they are not forces; 
because they are the forces per unit electric and magnetic 
pole. All the same, however, I think Dr. Fleming’s recent 
proposal that electric force and magnetic force shall be called 
the voltivity and the gaussivity a very good one; not as substi- 
‘tutes for with abolition of the old terms, but as alternatives; 
and beg to recommend their use if found useful, even though I 
see no reason for giving up my own use of electric and 
magnetic force until they become too antiquated. . 
Having thus got to the electric and magnetic forces, it is 
only a short step farther to near the end of the book— 
namely, to the simple casés in which they occur simul- 
taneously. It does not follow that the matter which comes 
towards the end of a treatise—for instance, Maxwell’s great 
work— is harder than that in the first chapter of his Vol. I. 
On the contrary, some parts of it are easier out of all com- 
parison. In the course of the next generation many treatises 
on electromagnetics will probably be written; and there is no 
reason whatever (and much good reason against it) why the 
old-fashioned way of beginning with electrostatics (unrelated 
to the general theory) should be followed. After all, should 
not the easier parts of a subject come first, to help the reader 
and widen his mind? I think it would be perfectly practical 
to begin the serious development of the theory with electro- 
magnetic waves of the easy kind. First of all, of course, 
there should be a good experimental knowledge all round, 
not necessarily very deep. Then, considering the structure of 
a purely theoretical work to co-ordinate the previous, a general 
survey is good to begin with, with consideration in more detail 
of the properties of circuits and the circuital laws. Then, 
coming to developments, start with plane electromagnetic waves 
in a dielectric non-conductor. The algebra thereof, even when 
pursued into the details of reflections, &c., is perhaps more 
simple than in any other part of the science, save Ohm’s law 
and similar things; and the physical interest is immense. You 
can then pass to waves along wires. First the distortionless 
theory in detail, and then make use of it to establish the 
general nature of the effects produced by practical departures 
from such perfection, leaving the difficult mathematics of the 
exact results for later treatment. Now, all this and much 
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more is eve: so much easier than the potential functions and 
spherical harmonics and conjugate transformations with 
which electrostatics is loaded, and there is more exercise for 
the brains in the electromagnetic than in the electrostatic 
problems. The subsequent course may be left open. There 
are all sorts of ways. 


Simple Proof of Fundamental Property of a Plane Wave. 


§ 451. At present, in dealing with some elementary pro- 
perties, the object is to smooth the road to the later matter. 
First of all, how prove the fundamental property of a plane 
wave, that it travels at constant speed undistorted, if there be 
no conductivity, or, more generally, uc molecular interference 
causing dispersion and other disturbances? We have merely 


la 
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FIG. 1. 


to show that the two circuital laws are satisfied, and that can 
be done almost by inspection. Thus, let the region between 
two parallel planes aaa and bbb be an electric field and a 
magnetic field at the same time, the cleetrie force E being 
uniform and in (and parallel to) the plane of the paper, whilst 
His also uniform, perpendicular to E and directed up through 
the paper. Also let their intensities be connected by 
K=pvH, or H=crE; c being the permittivity and p the 
inductivity, whilst v is defined by pcv?=1. This being the 
state at a given moment, such as would be maintained 
stationary by steadily acting impressed forces e =E and h=H 
in the slab between the planes, what will happen later, in the 
absence of all impressed force? 

Apply the two circuital laws. They are obviously satisfied 
for all circuits which are wholly between the planes a and b, 

B2 
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or else wholly beyond them to right ör left. There are left 
only circuits which are partly inside and partly outside the 
slab. Consider a unit square circuit in the plane of the paper, 
as shown in the figure. The circuitation of E is simply E, 
and by the second circuital law this must be the rate of 
decrease of induction B=,H through the circuit downward, 
or its rate of increase upward. Then turn the square circuit 
at right angles to the paper. The circuitation of H is then 
simply H, and by the first circuital law this must be the rate 
of increase of displacement D- Ec through the circuit. Now 
let the plane aaa move to the right at speed v. The two 
rates of increase are made to be vuH and vcE respectively. 
That is, E = vH and H = c express the circuital laws. They 
are harmonised by the definition of v. We prove that the 
circuital laws are satisfied in the above way. That there is 
no other way of putting induction and displacement in the 
two circuits may be seen by considering circuits two of whose 
sides are infinitely near the plane a on opposite sides. The 
fluxes must be added on just at the plane itself, extending 
the region occupied by E and H. Similar reasoning applied 
to the plane bbb proves that it must also move to the right 
at speed v. Thus the whole slab moves bodily to the right at 
speed v, 80 that a moves to A and b moves to B in the time 
given by vt = aA or bB. 

The disturbance transferred in this way Sens a pure 
wave. It carries all its properties with it unchanged. The 
density of the electric energy, or U =}cE?, equals the density 
of the magnetic energy, or T =}uH?. The flux of energy is 
W=v(U +T), the simplest case of the ala formula 
W= VE- -e) (H- h). See Vol. I., § 70. 


The General Plane Wave. 


§ 452. What is proved for a discontinuity is proved for any 
sort of variation. For the slab may be of any depth and any 
strength, and there may be any number of slabs side by side 
behaving in the same way, all moving along independently 
and unchanged. So E=,vH expresses the general solitary 
wave, where, at a given moment, E may be an arbitrary 
function of , real and single-valued of course, but withont 
any necessary continuity in itself or in any of its differential 
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epafficients,: Denoting it by Fr) when t=0, it; dame 
N- ut) at the time tf. 

If we change the sign, and make E= a ‘this will 
represent a negative wave, going from right to left. There 
may be a positive and a negative wave coexistent, separate in 
position, or superimposed. This constitutes the complete 
solution for plane waves with straight lines of E and H. If E, 
and Ho are given arbitrarily (wich no connection) at the 
moment ¢=0, the two waves at that moment are 


(positive) E,= + wH, = (Eo H), 
_ (negative) E,= H = (Ee IH,), 


as may be immediately verified: Move E, to the right, and 
E. to the left, at speed v, to produce the later states. 

Since every slab is independent of the rest, there need be no 
connection between the directions of E in one slab and the 
next. The direction may vary anyhow along the wave. This 
makes a mathematical complication of no present importance, 
the behaviour of individual slabs being always the same. 

The overlapping of positive and negative waves should be 
studied to illustrate the conversion of electric to magnetic 
energy, or conversely. For two equal waves moving oppo- 
sitely, which fit when they coincide, there is a complete 
temporary disappearance and conversion of one or the other 
energy, according as E is doubled, leaving no H, or H is 
doubled, leaving no E. If E, exists alone initially, it makes 
two equal oppositely-going waves, of half strength as regards 
E. Similarly as regards initial Ho, 

The reversal of sign of both E and H in either a positive or 
a negative wave does not affect the direction of motion. But 
if only one be reversed, it is turned from a positive to a 
negative wave, or conversely. Slabs of uniform strength 
‘should be studied, not simply periodic trains of waves, for 
simplicity of ideas. Only when there is dispersion, and the 
wave speed varies, is it necessary to consider a train of waves 
of given frequency or given wave-length ; because then a slab 
spreads out behind as it travels, producing a diffused wave of 


difficult mathematical representation, by reason of the partial 


reffeotion of its different parts-as it progresses. 


\ 
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Generation of Waves by a Plane Source of Induction. 


§ 453. Consider next how to generate plane waves by 
impressed electric or magnetic force. Say by e first. It 
must obviously be of the same type as E, i. e., in uniform 
slabs. But it is not e itself, but its curl, say f, that is the 
real source of the waves. A plane surface of f is the simplest 
ease. Let e be uniform on the right side and zero on the 
the left side of the plane AA, beginning to act at the moment 
t=0, and continuing steady later. What will happen? Here 


f the curl of e is uniform on the hect AA; its density is 
f=e, and its direction is upward through the paper. It gene- 
rates induction at the rate ¢ on the plane AA per unit area. 
Or we may say that the strength of the source of B is f. Once 
generated, the induction divides fairly to right and left, and 
since the speed is v, the amount 4/ is spread over the distance 
v in a second. Therefore 


f EO ere 
B=, or BS E (1) 
expresses the full connection between f and the waves gene- 
rated. The plus sign is for the positive wave, and the minus 
sign for the negative wave. We introdv.e E in this way 
because the disturbance, once started, makcs free waves. The 
solution, of course, only holds good up to the two wave fronts, 
which are at distance vt from the source. H i up through the 
paper in both waves. Here we see the inner meaning of the 
impedance 2½ of the doubly infinite unit tube of flux of 
energy. It depends essentially upon the speed with which the 
medium can carry away from the source the induction supplied 
there. The value of E is 3e on the right and — 3e on the left 
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side of the plane source. Since E is the force of the flux D, 
the force of the field, or E—e, is of value — ze all the way 
between the two wave fronts. 

When f varies anyhow in time, it is just the same as regards 
the generation of B. If fis impulsive, it makes two impulsive 
waves. Equations (1) may be used when f is variable, if we 
understand that the elementary slab of E and H referred to, 
say at distance æ, belongs to the f at the source at the moment 
earlier by the amount / v. 

It is e that does the work, though, but only where there is 
electric current. That is, only at the wave front on the 
positive side, when the source is steady, and intermediately 
only when f varies ; because — dH / dx measures the current 
density. The flux of energy Wis V(E—e)H. It is entirely 
from the right to the left wave front when f is steady. 
It may be tested that 

eD=U+T+divW | (2) 
is the equation of activity in any case. 

In the case of a uniform slab of e of finite depth, there are 
two plane sources of f, acting oppositely, or one as a source 
in the above manner and the other simultaneously as an equal 
sink of induction. There are therefore two positive and two 
negative waves, separate up to a certain time, and then 
superimposed. Four stages are shown in the figure. 


First, before the initial waves have begun to overlap 
inwardly ; secondly, when overlapping has just commenced ; 
thirdly, before the overlapping is completed; fourthly, a 
little while after completion of overlapping, showing the 
emergence of two pure waves. It is the E that is referred to. 
Every wave has its corresponding H according to E = + vH 


Fia. 3. 
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The final. result is E =6 in 1 the slab; and two pure waves in 
which E = ze. The energy of these free waves together equals 
that of the steady flux of D without B which is established 
in the slab. The work is done by e where e and D coexist, 
that is, at the wave fronts in the region of 6. The tntal 
induction is zero, because there are two opposite fs. The 
total displacement is also zero, for another reason. 


Generation of Waves by a Plane Source of Displacement. 


§ 454. In order to generate displacement: finitely in total 
amount, we require another kind of source: Let the impressed 
force be magnetic, say h. Let its negative curl be g. Then g 
generates D exactly in the same way as f generates B, as before 
described in detail. Thus, considering a single plane source, 
9 is the total displacement generated per unit time per unit 
area of the plane, and 4g the amount going each way, spread. 
ing over the distance vin a second. The result is that a 
steady source makes 


D= 7, or B=) = * (3) 
between the plane of g and the two wave fronts. The same 
Fig. 2 will do for this case, only for E must be under- 
stood H in the two waves. Otherwise stated, H =4h on the 
right side and — th on the left; whilst H- 12 zu on both 
sides. The work is done by h only where there is magnetic 
current. 

If the impressed force in the slab is e, the problem repre- 
sented is that of the effect of suddenly electrising the slab 
intrinsically. If it is h, it means that the slab is suddenly 
magnetised intrinsically to density of magnetisation I= H 
=ph=B. This represents the complete and full induction 
possible. If it is a material slab, and the inductivity differs 
from that outside, the waves will not be quite so simple. But 
it is only when the slab is of finite depth that we can get the 
full induction; when of infinite depth one way, the final 
result is only half as much; no steady state is reached; the 
flux of energy continues indefinitely. And if. the slab is. 
infinitely extended both ways, a uniform h cannot . 
any induction i in it. There is no g source. 


Leer 
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As regards the , situations of e and h to suit given f and g, 
they may be altered in any way we like, provided f and g do 
not change. Thus, considering the magnetisation of a slab, 
h may be shifted outside it, provided we reverse its direction. 
It is now the external region that is the seat of the intrinsic 
magnetisation. Nevertheless, the imduction will be set up in 
the slab, whilst only the free waves will traverse the mag: 
netised region on their way out. 

If the sheet of f, when there is but one alice ‘ig of finite 
breadth, instead of extending. over an infinite plane, all the 
above results regarding the generation of waves art true at 
a given point up to the moment when disturbance reaches that 
point from the nearer of the two edges of the strip 6f f. That 
is, there is immediate failure at the edges, involving two waves 
of à fresh kind, which “interfere” with:the two plane waves. 
This- case will be given later. Reducing the width of the 
strip. brings the source down to a single straight line of f. 
This generates a single cylindrical wave. [Sve § 466.] 

Returning to the infinitely extended plane sheet source of 
disturbance, let it be the seat of both f and g simultaneously. 
Then we can adjust them so as to generate a single wave, 
going either to the right or to the left of the sheet. This may 
be shown by using the previous results for f and g separately, 
and superposing them. Take e= + pvh, or f- A urg; and a 
single wave will result. It will be of a strength, instead of 
half strength. ` 


~ -Comparison of Electromagnetic with Aerial Waves. 


19 75 It is perhaps worth while pointing out the corres- 
ponding properties in sound waves in air. Let s be the 
condensation and u the speed in a plane wave, that is, the 
speed of the air perpendicular to the plane, or in the direction 
ok motion of the wave, whose own speed is v. Then the con- 
nections of the two variables s and u are 


l "y : . ds ` © du * 
ie <3 22 . 
pi ae dz i 9 dz” (4) 
where the new quantities f and g represent sources. If p is 
the density, and F = pf, then F represents impressed moving 
force per unit volume. What it generates is momentum. 
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And if G=pg, then what G generates is matter; in another 
form, it is a source, real or effective, of condensation. 
Comparing with the corresponding equations for electro- 
magnetic plane waves, viz., 


fa = aH, g- H eÈ, (5) 
ť 
where f is the measure of the curl of e. and — g that of h, we 
may conclude that «= + vs is the relation corresponding to the 
electromagnetic E = + uvH. That is, in a plane sound wave 
the air speed and condensation are in couztant ratio, and the 
wave always moves the same way as the air in its condensed 
parts. (Rayleigh, Sound,“ Vol. II., § 245.) 
Also, if there be a plane source F generating momentum, 
F acting normal to the plane, 
F F 
pi=z or, arr +18 (6) 
shows the u in the two waves leaving the source, first by 
splitting of the momentum, and then by its transfer away 
from the source. 
Similarly, if G is the amount of fuig supplied at the plane 
per unit area per second, 


(7) 


shows the condensation produced in the two waves which 
result. 
If F and G are coexistent, and F = Gv, the result is 


595 Or, $= — = + 
v 


u = rs ==, 
pv | 
on the right side only. Take F =- Gr to bring it to the left 
side. 
Of course we cannot have a continuous, steadily-acting 
source of condensation in a fluid; it must fluctuate. There is 
no such restriction necessary in the eléctromagnetic case. 


Waves ending perpendicularly upon a Conductor. Conduction 
and Convection. 


§ 456. If a perfectly conducting sheet of metal be placed so 
that the axis of a plane wave lies in the sheet, it will usually 
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interfere with the continuance of the wave in its simple state. 
The exception is when the sheet (infinitely thin) is turned 
round so as to be perpendicular to D in the wave. Then the 
wave will run on unchanged. It will run on to the sheet at 
P (Fig. 4), traverse the strip, and run off at Q, and go on as 
it was before. At the same time, it is to be remarked that the 
wave is really split into two waves, which are quite inde- 
pendent of one another save in the accident of being timed 
together. The upper side of the strip is positively electrified, 
the lower side negatively, and the electrifications cancel one 
another as the wave runs off. 

Either of the waves may be abolished, so far as the possi- 
bility of existence of the other is concerned (Fig. 5). It will 
run along the strip by itself. But when it comes to the edge 
of the strip, what then? The wave goes. right on. But 


! | — 
© p Q P 8 Q o 
D 
' l 
D 
Fra. -4, Fra. 5, Fic. 6. 


since* the electrification cannot leave the sheet, a new wave is 
generated, beginning the moment the wave reaches the edge. 
It is cylindrical, having its axis at the edge. It, together with 
the plane wave, form the complete new state of D. But this 
is too complicated for present discussion. 

To simplify matters, we may prevent the generation of the 
cylindrical wave by convection. Directly the front of the 
wave reaches the edge, or at any rate not later than that 
moment, set the conducting sheet moving with the wave. 
Then the plane wave will go on unchanged. Fig. 5 will do 
for this case also, PQ being now imagined to move instead of 
being stationary. The current on the strip is no longer a 
conduction current, but a convection current. Also, it no 

* “Since” had better be “if,” in view of modern experiments relating 


Y the discharge of eonductors. Such secondary effects are not in question 
ere. 
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longer matters whether the sheet is conducting or non- 
conducting. It must be something that can be charged. 
In addition, there is the assumption that its motion does 
not disturb the ether. For merely descriptive purposes we 
may speak of the motion of electrification. The surface 
density being D, the convection current is Dv per unit area. 
It is continuous with the electric currents on the front and 
back of the slab wave. The current is the curl of the 
magnetic force, as usual. 

We may have another wave below the one in question, and 
there need be no connection between their magnitudes. An 
extreme case is reached by letting D be of the same strength, 
but oppositely directed in the two waves, as in Fig. 6. As 
there is similar electrification on both sides of the strip, the 
electrification density is 2D if we ignore the strip. This 
example is of some significance, because the state represented 
is what would be tended to if the electrification, given 
initially at rest, were set in motion in its own plane along PQ 
at a speed which ultimately became v. 

Instead of one plane of electrification, as in Fig. 6, there. 
may clearly be any number. In the limit we come to any 
arbitrary distribution of electrification. For instance, D may 
be any function of y, the distance measured parallel to D. Its 
divergence is then the density of electrification, which must 
be moved with the wave of course, or it will break up. | 

Returning to Fig. 5, if the reader thinks, he may observe a 
curious thing. The current is the curl of H, both:when the 
wave runs along the stationary conductor and when the con- 
ductor is carried along with the wave. In the latter case Dv 
is the surface current density, and it is a convection current. 
But when the conductor is stationary the electrification is 
there all the same, and it moves at the same speed. Why is 
it not a convection current in this case also? Because the 
conductor is not moved. This is not a-mere matter of con- 
vention. To illustrate: Suppose the conductivity is not quite 

perfect, so that there is a thin-film of conduction current near 
the surface. H is now continuous there, and there is no 
surface current, in spite of the transfer of electrification. The 
variation of H which measures the current is distributed 
throughout a thin film under the electrification belonging tc 
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the wave. This remains true however great the conductivity 
is made. In the limit, with perfect conductivity the current 
becomes a surface current. But there is not the slightest 
reason for supposing that it suddenly, in the limit, becomes a 
convection current. To obtain the convection current, 
abolish the conduction current by moving the material 
supporting the electrification. 

In the true physics of the matter, the current in the con- 
ductor itself may be partly of the convective nature, of course, 
by the electrons being set moving by the wave penetrating 
the conductor from its surface. But that is another matter. 
A theory of matter is now in course of evolution, but it is 
not made yet. In any case, however, the supposed interior 
convection. currents represent a secondary action due to the 
electromagnetic wave running along the surface of the con- 
ductor. 


Oblique Reflection at a Conducting Surface with H tangential. 
Transformation to a Convection Problem. 


8457. Returning to a perfectly conducting plane surface 
PQ at rest, let the H in a plane wave be tangential, and per- 
pendieular to the plane of incidence, but let the D be no longer 
‘perpendicular to the conductor. Fig. 7 shows an unstable 


0 
p ra P — 0 


Fic. 7. 


state of affairs, because E has a tangential component, which 
would be instantly destroyed by the generation of a new wave. 
Passing over the complicated details of the process, consider 
the ultimate result that is tended to, shown in Fig. 8. 

Here we have a pure wave on the right side moving obliquely 
towards the conductor, and an exactly similar wave on the 
left side moving away from it. They are represented by plane 
slabs. They join together perfectly where they overlap, at 
PAQ and just above. If we consider a single tube of flux of 
‘energy in the incident wave, with its continuation in the 
reflected wave, the two together make an incident and reflected 
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ray (or thin beam). For instance, X is incident, and X re- 
flected, at the point A. The energy travels along XA in the 
right wave, and then along AY in the left wave. In the 
overlapping region H is doubled. It is up through the paper 
in both waves. Also, D is vertical. If 0 is the angle of inci- 
dence, PAQ travels along the surface from left to right at 
speed u connected with v by v =u sin 0. 


* 
y — 
\ 
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Thus, «=v at grazing incidence. That is, when XAY is 
horizontal. The two waves then make one doubled simple 
wave, 2D being perpendicular. But at perpendicular ray 
incidence D=0. This is the case of direct reflection of a 
plane slab striking flush against a perfect conductor. The 
electric force is destroyed, and H is doubled during coincidence 
of the incident and reflected waves. The reflected wave has 
the same H but reversed E. Five stages are shown in Fig. 9. 


8 


Fic. 9. 


Stage 1 shows E (by the ordinate) at the moment the front 
of the slab strikes the conductor; 2, when it has gone in one- 
fourth ; 8, when half gone in ; 4, when three-fourths gone in; 
and 5, all gone in, and replaced by a pure negative wave. 
„Gone in does not here imply entrance. 

Now consider the case of oblique incidence, represented 
by Fig. 8. The density of electrification is 2D sin 9, and its 
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speed of transference is u = ͤ sin 0; so 2Dy, that is, 2H, is the 
equivalent electric current per unit surface of conductor. 
Now 2H is the curl of H under the circumstances, but, as 
before explained, it is a conduction current. We may, however, 
easily turn the problem into one relating to convection. When, 
or before the electrification reaches the end of the sheet, move 
the sheet itself in its own plane along with the electrification. 
Then the two waves will go on behaving exactly as before. 
We may dismiss the idea of a conductor, and consider PAQ 
to represent a plane strip of electrification, density == 2D sin 0, 
moving in its own plane perpendicularly to its edges at the 
speed u, accompanied by the two electromagnetic waves. An 
upward pressure on the strip is required to maintain the 
state, but vo work is done by it. Energy is being constantly 
transferred from one wave to the other. In fact, we may say 
that the one wave is being continuously turned into the otber. 


Gencration of « Pair of Inclined Plane Waves by Motion of an 
Electrified Strip; v. The applied force required. 


$ 458. This state of things is obviously not that which could 
arise from putting the strip, given charged and at rest, into 
motion at the speed u, because there is a wave in advance of 
the strip, which is moving faster than the speed v of propagation 


‘Fic. 10. 


of disturbances. But we may readily construct the proper solu- 
tion of the new problem stated. In Fig. 8, keep the reflected 
wave in its place, but turn tne incident wave over to the other 
side and start afresh, asin Fig 19. The electrified strip PQ 
moves along the z-axi§ at any 3peed u>v. The final state 
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that is tended to consists of two plane waves as shown, 
inclined backwards. D is away from the atrip in both waves, 
which are exactly similar, and the angle between either D and 
the axis is the 6 given by v=usin 6. This solution is only 
xue when vu, or in the limit v- u. When vu, the dis- 
placement spreads out over all space, obviously. 

This is a very important case theoretically, in in spite of its 
simplicity, 80 some more details may be given. There is no 
conversion of one wave into another, as in Fig. 8, but a real 
generation of the waves by the motion of the electrification. 
For the waves move normal to their planes, as usual, and 
additions are being continuously made to them at PQ. If the 
breadth of the strip is a, the depth of the two waves is 
5a sin 0. The energy density is 20; and the speed of 
elongation of the waves is u cos . Therefore the rate of 
increase of energy in the upper wave (per unit distance 
perpendicular to the paper) is 

2Ua sin 0 x u cos 6 = Uua sin 20, 


and its double is therefore the rate of increase of the energy 
of both waves. Therefore, by the law of activity, 
. F = 2Ua sin 20 

measures the applied force required to maintain the electrifi- 
cation m steady motion. Thisforce F acts along x. That is, 
it is a push from behind or a pall in front. If it ba removed, 
the electrification will at once begin to slow down, and this 
will continue until its speed is v. The state represented in 
Fig. 6 will be tended to. | a 

As Newton is not yet superseded, we must have equal action 
and reaction. The companion to the impressed F is the force 
exerted on the electrifieation by the stress in the two waves. 
The stress in a pure wave is a pressure 2U acting. along the 
ray. So 20a cos 0 is the slanting back préssure upon PQ 
from above. Similarly in the lower wave. Their up and 
down components cancel one another. Their tangential com- 
ponents are additive, and together make 2Ua sin 20, as before 
got by a consideration of the energy added to the waves. 

It is not necessary for the waves to be externally unbounded. 
The displacement may be terminated upon stationary per- 
fectly conducting plane surfaces. So we get the state of 
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things shown in Fig. 11, where the two planes are AB and 

AC. Everything else is as before. - Here the energy (per unit 
depth normal to the paper) is always finite, increasing at a 
uniform rate. To make more complete, we may show how to 
initiate the waves. Starting with zero displacement every- 
where, let an impulsive voltage act in the direction of u all 
along the line A, generating the double charge +p and — p 

there, and let the line of + o be immediatély carried away at 

speed u. The line of — o will then split into two halves, one 

of which will run along AC and the other along AB at the 

speed v. They will be joined to the +p by two impulsive 

plane waves, as in Fig. 11, save that the waves there are 
slabs. To have slab waves, the initial voltage magi aontinue 

for a finite interval of time, 
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Now go back to Fig. 10. If the width of the strip PQ be 
reduced to nothing, whilst the charge upon it is maintained 
the same, we come to the case of an electrified line moving 
transversely at any speed greater than v, accompanied by 
impulsive plane waves. No separate figure is needed. But 
the force F, although it is finite when PQ is finite, becomes 
infinitely great by the concentration of electrification assumed. 
To show this, put F in terms of the total charge on PQ. If 
Q be this charge (per unit length along the strip), we have 


Q=2Dasin@, and U= . 
These make F become 


Vol. III. 0 
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which increases infinitely with a- and also with u. It is, 
however, zero when «=v. This means that the two waves 
are in one plane. It is necessary, therefore, to have finite 
surface density of electrification, in order to be able to move 
the charge through the ether at speeds greater than light by 
the application of finite force. 


Generation of a Pair of Inclined Plane Waves by a Moving 
Source of Induction, when „Ov. 


š 459. Several modifications of these results will come in 
due course. One may be given here, being closely related to 
Fig. 10. In the arrangement there represented, reverse D in 
the lower wave. In order that the wave shall move the same 
way, H must also be reversed. The two displacements, in the 
upper and lower waves, are now continuous. PQ is therefore 
unelectrified. What then must it represent, in order that the 
problem may be really electrical, with growth of the waves 
by external work done on PQ? To answer this, observe that 
E is discontinuous tangentially at PQ. This means that the 
strip is a, strip of f or curl e, the source which generates 
induction as before considered, § 453, whilst generating dis- 
placement positively on one side and negatively on the other. 
Remembering that E is towards the F surface below and from 
it above, whilst H is up through the paper in both, we have 


22700800 200860 
and the total displacement in each wave is 
Q =jcfatan 0. 
In the case of a filament, put af =f, That is, f, is the 
line source. Then we have two impulsive waves, in which 
Q = def, tan 0. 
But if f, is finite, there is the same infiniteness pplied 
force involved us previously. 


Two ways of Dividing a Pair of Crossing Pure Plane Waves to 
make Convection Problems; u v. 


$ 460. An extension of the case represented by Fig. 10 may 
be arrived at in a different way. In Fig. 12 are shown two 
pure impulsive waves crossing one another. The magnetic 
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force H is up through the paper in one wave and down in 
the other; both are equally intense. There is nothing 
abnormal. Remembering, however, that the waves move 
perpendicular to their planes at speed r, it follows that their 
line of intersection moves from left to right at speed u given 
given by v= usin 6, where 0 is the angle between D and the 
line of motion. Next, we may regard the line of intersection 
as consisting of two coincident equally and oppositely elec- 
trified lines, charged to linear density +2D, if D is the 
strength of the impulsive waves. This is merely a 
truism, because they annul one another. What is not a 
truism, however, but a striking fact, is that if we separate the 
two charges and the waves from one another, producing the 
two states shown in Figs. 13, 14, these states are separately 
possible. 


20 -20 — 


/ \ 
Fic. 12. | Fic. 13. Fic. 14, 

Here it may be recognised that Fig. 13 shows the case 
before considered, Fig. 10, involving the generation of plane 
waves by an electrified line (or plane) moving at speed u, by 
force applied to the moving electrification, acting from lefi to 
right. In Fig. 14, on the other hand, tho waves advance 
towards one another, and are continuously destroyed at the 
moving electrified line. The force due to the stress tends to 
push the electrification along faster; so, to maintain the 
state steadily, an applied force pulling back the electrification 
is required. Without this applied force the tendency will be 
to make the two waves into one, since the force due to the 
stress will decrease. But this will not take place in any 
‘simple manner. 

In Fig. 18 the charge may be negative, and in Fig. 14 it 
may be positive. Both E and H are then to be reversed, u 


j c2 
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remaining the same. The important distinction between 
Figs. 13 and 14 is merely that the former arrangement cam 
arise from rest naturally, as before explained, whereas the 
latter needs some more artificial initial conditions. 

Here is another way of splitting the crossed pure waves of 
Fig. 12:—In Fig. 15 there is no electrified line in either case. 
To interpret, consider the upper pair of waves, and expand to 
slab waves, as in Fig. 16. We see that there is no H in the 


5 
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overlapping region, and that the displacement is tangential 
therein. The tangential electric force is 2K cos 0 from right 
to left. This is the measure of f, the curl of e on the surface 
PQ. That is, PQ must be a plane f source (say due to: 
intrinsic electrisation), moving at speed u in its own plane. 
Similar remarks apply to the lower pair of waves in Fig. 15. 
But since one wave is in advance of PQ, neither of the cases- 
in Fig. 15 can arise from rest in static condition. 


Slanting Plane Waves Generated by a Moving Magnet, and by 
an Electrified Strip moving normally to its Plane. 


§461. Closely connected with Fig. 16 is the case arising by 
turning D to B therein. No separate figure is needed. There 
is now no E in the overlapping region, and the induction is. 
tangential, since it goes down one wave and up the other. 
The magnetic force at PQ is 2H cos 0. There are two inter- 
pretations. First, PQ may be a portion of a stationary perfect. 
electric conductor. Then the right wave is incident and the . 
left wave reflected. Secondly, PQ may be a plane g source 
(negative curl of h, or intrinsic magnetisation), moving from left. 
to right at speed u. The dotted lines may represent the two sides. 
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of a slab magnetised parallel to u. Here, however, one wave 
is in advance of the moving slab, so some special initial state 
is required. 

To substitute a state which could arise from rest naturally, 
have both waves behind the g source, as in Fig. 17. First of 
all, consider the top part only. The two waves have B nor- 
mally continuous at PQ, which is right and proper. D is 
fully continuous there, but the tangential discontinuity in H 
at PQ is measured by 2H cos 6. This is the measure of the 
surface density of the moving g source. There are many 
ways of developing this problem. The one shown in 
Fig. 17 concerns a magnetised slab moving in the direation of 


| 
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its magnetisation at speed u. The dotted. lines show the 
forward and backward faces of the slab, magnetised from left 
to right, h=2Hcos6. PQ and RS are its upper and lower 
sides, the seat of the g sources. They are equal but oppo- 
sitely directed—viz., down through the paper on PQ and 
up on RS. 

‘Such & magnetised slab, moved i in the way indicated, will 
ultimately tend te have its induction distributed in the way 
shown—viz.,. in two pairs of pure electromagnetic waves, 
which are being continuously generated by the g sources 
through the agency of force (Newtonian) applied to the slab, 
The amount of this force has been given before equivalently, 
since it is determined by the speed and the density of energy 
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(or the stress) and the depth of the wave. Double as much 
is wanted here, because there are two pairs of waves. The 
induction is shifted altogether out of a part of the magnet. 
That is nothing. More important are the reservations. The 
inductivity u of the magnet must be the same as that of the 
ether. If different, the waves are not so simply calculated, 
though the general ideas are the same. And no allowance at 
all is made for any disturbance from rest of the ether itself 
due to the motion of the magnet. We do not know that such 
disturbance exists. And the magnet must be non-conducting. 

An interesting modification is got by decreasing the depth 
PR or QS till the magnetised slab becomes a plate moving 
in its own plane, and the waves in Fig. 17 overlap and cancel 
so much as to produce an apparently different case. The 
result is shown in Fig. 18. The plate, magnetised from left 


h ——> 
, 
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to right, moves from left to right. The induction total 
2B is uniformly distributed along the magnet, but splits 
into two plane waves at the north and south poles. 

At the svecd u =, Fig. 18 makes the longitudinal induction 
2B be accompanied by terminal impulsive waves perpendicular 
to it. On the other hand, Fig. 17 apparently gives nothing 
when «=r. But take wa little greater than v, and it will be 
found that the overlapping of the waves in Fige 17 leads to 
exactly the same result as Fig. 18, both inside and outside 
the magnet, | 

We must not take one pair of waves by itself and ignore 
the rest of the arrangement, because the induction has no 
divergence in reality. But we may equivalently realise this 
process by, turning B to D. We then obtain Fig. 19, wherein 
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PQ is an electrified strip moving normally to its plane. This, 
of course, can be considered a development of the case of the 
transverse motion of a electrified line. There are, addition- 
ally, some interesting points to notice. Thus, there is no H 
in the overlapping region, where the displacement is normal 
to PQ. That is, there is no H all along PQ. Yet there is 
convection current there, of course. Also the current density 
is the curl of the magnetic force. There is, superficially, a 
contradiction. 

The true current is D +u div D, the sum of the displace. 
ment current and the convection current. This is zero along 
the strip PQ, because one term is the negative of the other. 

If a is the breadth of the strip, the applied force is 


(2D cos 0% Q? 


c Pea 


F=ł}a 


per unit depth perpendicular to the paper. Notice that this 
is finite at any speed, even up to «=o, when the two waves 
merge into one, containing no H. The tubes of displace- 
ment then simply grow longer at their ends upon PQ. 


Generation of a Single Plane Wave by Motion of an Electrified 
Electret. Also of Two Separated Plane Waves. 


§ 462. In the previous, the moving source generates two 
plane waves, or else is accompanied by these without genera- 
tion. But we may easily arrange matters so that only one 
terminated plane wave is generated. This brings us to a new 
class of problems—viz., concerning double sources me one 
wave, instead of two waves with one source. 

Consider Fig. 20 for example. There is supposed to be a 
single plane pure wave terminated at PQ, where it is con- 
tinuously growing. What sources are required? The normal 
displacement is D sin 0. Therefore this is the surface density 
of electrification on PQ moving at speed u. But, in addition, 
the tangential electric force is E cos 6. This indicates the 
surface density of an f source. So PQ may be the end of a 
non-conducting slab (sides indicated by dotted lines) electrised 
to density ce, where e=Ecos@; the direction of e being 
parallel to PQ. By itself this moving slab would produce a 
pair of waves. The electrification on PQ, however, by itself 
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would also produce two waves; the same as f does above, but 

oppositely below. So the resultant effect is one wave only. 
In Fig. 21 the electrification is the same, but the electrisa- 

tion is reversed. Also, as the wave is being destroyed, and is 
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in advance of PQ, a special initial state is required, whereas 
the case of Fig. 20 could arise naturally from rest, if no infinite 
resistance is met with in the transition from speed 0 to u. 

If the waves are underneath PQ, there are similar interpre- 
tations. | | 

If we change D to B, then e is changed to h, or the slab- 

must be intrinsically magnetised. But then the electrification 
is changed to magnetification. So this imagined single wave 
is physically unreal. 


Fie. 22. 


When the slab is of finite depth let it be positively elec- 
trified on the top and also positively beneath, as in Fig. 22, 
besides being electrised in the direction of motion. There is 
no E or H inside the slab. By reducing the depth till the 
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slab becomes a mere thin sheet the result is the same as 
Fig. 10, concerning the motion of a single shdet of electrili- 
cation in its own plane. This is because the effect of e 
ultimately vanishes, and the two electrifications unite to 
make one. In fact, Fig. 22 shows how to separate the two 
waves in Fig. 10. ` 

Although nearly all the above has been descriptive, yet the 
demonstrations of the various propositions have not been 
omitted. They all rest upon the simple properties of plane 
waves which were proved at the beginning, together with the 
general connections of E and D, H and B, e and h, &c., direct 
and crosswise. These are to be understood all along, in the 
way explained in Chap. II., Vol. I., especially the early part. 
When understood, the satisfaction of the proper conditions at 
the junctions becomes visible by inspection, and no repeated 
formal demonstrations are needed. 

In electrostati¢s the lines of force are perpendicular to the 
eq uipotential surfaces. But if the charges be set in steady 
motion, the distribution of displacement is so changed as to 
reduce the angle between the lines of force and the new equi- 
potential surfaces, the electric force being derived from the 
potential in an eolotropic manner. As the speed increases 
the anvle between the lines of force and the surfaces decreases, 
until at the speed of light the lines lie in the surfaces. And 
after that? In all the above diverging plane waves the lines 
of force lie in the equipotential surfaces. But this requires 
some mathematics for its explanation. i 


Theory of the Steady Rectilinear Motion of a Point-Charge or 
“ Electron” through the Ether when u<v and when «>v. 


§ 463. In Vol. I., § 164, it was shown tliat a point charge 
q in steady rectilinear motion along the axis of z, at a speed u, 
less than v, was associated with thé potential 


7 
V= erer = 


where = 1 - u⁹/⁰” “‘, a fraction ranging from 1 to O, as # 
increases from 0 to v. Here it is to be understood that V is 
the potential at the point æ, y, 2 when the origin is at the 
charge, so that V accompanies g in its motion. It is further 
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to be understood that the electric force is derived from the 
potentic: in the eolotropic manner specified by 

B= - (iy, +jyz KC.) V. (2) 
The displacement is obtained by multiplying by c, as usual. 
Phe result, as regards the displacement, is therefore the same 
as if the charge were at rest, but the permittivity in the 
direction of z both ways were reduced from c to „c. This 
produces a lateral concentration of the displacement, with the 
ultimate result that when u is increased to v, the displacement 
is entirely in the equatorial plane, forming an impulsive plane 
wave with circular magnetic force. In any case, the magnetic 
force is the vector product of the velocity u and the displace- 
ment D. 

The question now to be considered is what occurs when u is 
greater than v. Are the formule still valid? We can see 
immediately that some reservations are necessary, even 
though no change of formula may be required. For x? is 
now negative; and V, and also E and H are made imaginary 
when 

Lely?) (8) 
where 8 = u"/v? — 1 =cosec’ð - 1 = cot?d. (4) 


This means that Vis real inside the two cones to right and 
left of the moving charge whose angles are 20, connected with 


Fig. 23. 


s? by equation (4), but unreal in the intermediate region out- 
side the cones. We must certainly reject the unreal V, because 
this is a matter of physics ultimately, not of possible mathe- 
matics. In Vol. II. were numerous formule relating to waves 
which had no existence when they assumed unreal meanings. 
Certainly it is the same thing here. 
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But next, seeing that disturbances are propagated only at 
speed v, whilst the charge g moves at the greater speed u, the 
locus of the spherical waves sent out by the charge as it moves 
along forms the left conical surface only. So we must reject 
the right cone altogether, if we are considering a charge 
brought from rest up to speed u. 

So far is rejection without change. Bub closer congideration 
will make it probable, if not certain, that a change in the 
formula is wanted as well.. For, assuming that equation (1) 
is correct when «? is negative, provided we keep to real values, 
it still belongs to both cones. Now it was standardised so as 
to make the total displacement leaving the charge be g. This 
was with u<v, when the displacement emanated in all direc- 
tions. As we employ now the same formula, the same pro- 
perty should hold good, keeping to the real values, however. 
But V is symmetrical. At corresponding points in the éwo 
cones V is the same. So the displacement leaving g for the 
right cone can be only 49, and similarly for the left cone. 
The practical meaning is that if we reject the right cone, and 
still have the charge at the apex of the left cone represented 
by q, we must double the right side of equation (1). That is 


t , 
o say v (5) 


should be the proper solution. Similarly, the right members 
of the formule for E and H, true when u<v, must be 
doubled when «>v. I gave this result in 1892, El. Pa., v. 2, 
p. 516, footnote, having obtained it by a straightforward 
operational process, to be given later. It is possible, how- 
ever, that some readers may find the above reasoning 
sufficiently convincing. It is plausible enough, but by no means 
demonstrative, on account of the infinite values concerned, 
which evade evaluation. There are two ways of corroborating 
equation (5), viz., to use it to construct a known solution, 
and to prove it directly from the operational solution. The 
first way is much the easier. 

At any point P inside the cone, we have 


Brel s(x? + 72) 55 


F 
es Mb (r r N 
or q tan 0 (7) 


V= gre(PO x PR} 
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The last form shows the meaning, the second denominator 
expressing the geometrical mean of the two parts into which 
P divides the diameter QR, Fig. 24. So V is a minimum on 
the axis, and increases to infinity on the cone. Outside the 
cone V is zero. Deriving the electric force by equation (2), 
it will be found that E is radial, aud is directed towards 
the charge. This is inside the cone. Its size is 


_ 4 rtand (8) 


at distance r from the apex, where l is the above-mentioned 
geometrical mean. The conical surface is the seat of a sheet 
of displacement away from the apex. This follows because V 
suddenly drops to zero outside the cene. The amount of 
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displacement in the sheet at QR going outward must exceed 
the amount crossing QPR radially towards the apex by the 
amount 9. This is obvious by the meaning of electrification 
in relation to displacement. 

A difficulty arises here. For on integrating the flux of D 
inwards across QPR, according to (8), the result is infinity, 
the infinite part arising at the boundary. So the outward 
flux on the outside must be also infinity, plus g. The meaning 
of this double infinity will appear later. 


Construction of the Slanting Plane Waves generated by an 
l Electrified Line by means of the Potential of an Electron. 


9 464. Now-use equatior: (6) to calculate V by integration in 
the case of an electrified line moving transversely, We know 
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the result already, so can disprove equation (6) if it does not 
work properly. Let o be the linear density of the electrified 
line. Then, by (6), 
| -T tan . dæ (9) 
2c. (2? tan? 6 — = y)? 
where x is the distance of d from the plane of the paper in 
Fig. 24, it being supposed that the electrified line passes 
through g, and y is measured upward on the paper. To find 
the limits, observe that every element of the electrified line 
has its cone to correspond, of angle 20, and that those portions 
. only of the line contribute to V whose cones cover the point 
in question where V is wanted. The extreme cones therefore 
have the point on their surfaces. Therefore 


| 2itan? 0 2 2 O0, 
or x= + (2 tan? 0 2) (10) 
at the limits. The net result is that (9) includes all real 
values. The integral is an easy one, and makes 


V=-Z tan 4. mz Jis, ` (11) 
where z, is given by (10): Or, finally, 
V= 25 tan 6. (2) 


So V =0 everywhere outside the two planes which envelop 
the cones, and V has the constant value just written inside 
the planes. This means that there is no B or H anywhere 
save at the planes themselves. The total displacement they 
carry can be estimated by the sudden drop in V in passing 
through the planes to be zo on both; and the magnetic force 
to correspond satisfies E = uv»H, as in all pure plane waves. 

Now these results agree with the arrangement in Fig. 10, 
which was proved. So the proper sfandardisation of the 
potential formula for a point charge is assured. In the case 
of a moving strip of surface density and breadth a, the 
potential is 


constant, on the left side of the slab waves; V= O on the right 
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side; whilst in the waves themselves V rises uniformly from 
0 outside to V, inside—that is, referring to Fig. 25, 


y-. OH- b tan -y)= Zx PS, (14) 
where PS is the vertical distance of P, where V is reckoned, 
from the outer plane. Thus the equipotential surfaces are 
parallel to the wave fronts, and E lies in them. This property 
remains true until u is reduced to v. After that they split, 
separate, and widen out both ways into closed surfaces, and 
the disturbance spreads over all space. 
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In the case of a point charge, the equipotential surfaces are 
hyperboloids of revolution. The conioal surface is the extreme 
limit, to which the last hyperboloid goes infinitely near. 
These surfaces become infinitely compressed into one plane 
when uv. After that, with u<v, they split and become 
flattened ellipsoids, and ultimately spheres, when u is reduced 
to nothing. The ellipsoidal theory was given in Vol. I., 
§§ 164 to 167. I should add that Mr. Searle has added inte- 
resting developments to the ellipsoidal part of the subject 
(Phal. Trans., 1896, and Phil. Mag., 1896). 


The steady Rectilinear Motion in its own line of a Terminated 
Electrified Line when uv, and interpretation of the 
Impure Conical Wave following an Electron. 


§ 465. What is not clear in the above is the state of things at 
and just within the conical surface itself. To elucidate this, 
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consider a more general case —viz., that of the motion of an 
electrified line of finite length, or at least infinite only one 
way, in its own line. The investigation of V will follow later. 
The formula is 

0 „ f(ztané 22 tan? 0 b 

a ay 
} 2 08 \ h a ( h? 1 (45) 
where l r.. (16) 
This is when the electrified line, linear density c, is infi- 

nitely long one way, its termination being at the origin. The 
angle 6 has the same meaning as before, in relation to the 
conical boundary of the region occupied by E and H. Now when 
the line is of finite length a, the V is the difference of two 
formule of the type (15) having their origins at the two ends 
of the line. That is, 

v. log tan 6 + (2? tan? 6 - 1°)! 


CCC 17 
27e ° zotan 6 (2 tanz 0 ber (17) 


where z)=z-a. The quantity 2 is always positive. The 
formula (15) is true in the region between the two cones, and 
(17) inside the inner one. 


Fia. 26. 


Considering (15) first, it may be seen that the equipotential 
surfaces are all cones with a common apex at the forward end 
of the line, and that V increases from 0 on the outer cone to 
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infinity at the axis. Deriving the electric force by (2), the 
result is 
a T 2 tan? C. hi + Ak 
At 2rch tan O (24 tan? — h2)? (18) 


where k and h, are unit vectors along and transverse to the 
axis. The ratio of the transverse to the axial component is 


. 5 2 
Sate (19) 


Now zu = constant is an equipotential surface. So, by (19), 
all the lines of force cut a given equipotential surface at the 
same angle. Observe that for a given distance from the axis, 
the ratio of the transverse to the axial component increases in 
proportion to the distance from the apex. On the axis itself 
the axial component is 


(20) 


ee T 
Tres tan? 0 
varying inversely as the distance from the apex. Also, when 
h/z is small, 


pe 
E. = aN (21) 


That is to say, the displacement at the axis is perpendicular 
-thereto, spreading out all round from the electrified line pre- 
cisely as if the line were at rest. But this does not continue, 
for all the displacement eventually goes to the conical 
boundary, or infinitely near. The turning round of the 
displacement takes place instantly at the apex, and more 
and more slowly the further away from it. As all the dis- 
placement ultimately concentrates about the boundary, the 
amount collected there tends to increase uniformly with z At 
the same time, so does the surface of the cone. So the 
amount of displacement per unit area tends to become uniform, 
and since H= VuD, the state of affairs at the surface tends 
towards that of a pure electromagnetic wave, away from the 
apex, as the surface becomes more planar. A purely conical 
wave of the kind cannot exist alone. The lines of force are 
hyperbolas. Í 

Fig, 26 will give some notion of the conical surfaces of 
potential and the hyperbolic lines of force, though, being 
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done out of my head, [ cannot vouch for the accuracy of shape 
of the curves. 

Now let the electrified line be of finite length a a. We must 
then superpose on the field of force in Fig. 26, the exact 
negative copy of the same, but shifted through the distance a 
to the right. The result of the superposition is that in the 
overlapping region D tends to become radial, towards the 
moving charge, weak about the axis, and very intense at the 
conical surface; whilst outside, between the inner and outer 
cones, is an impure conical electromagnetic wave, in which D 
is very intense. Pushing things to the limit, reducing a to 


Fie, 27. 


zero, and keeping the charge upon it finite, we come to the 
theory of the moving point charge, already given. It may 
seem to be mush ado about nothing, but is there any easier 
way ? ? . i 


The Wave from a Straight Line Source of Induction in a 
Non-condacting Dielectric. 


$466. In consequence of the circuitality of the currents, 
electric and magnetic respectively, all states of induction 
and displacement which are due to impressed electric and. 
magnetic force depend solely upon the curl of e or of h. 
This was shown in Vol. I., § 87. Now, intrinsically electrised 
and magnetised bodies are brought into the theory by what 
are equivalent to e and h. The disturbances produced by 
moving such bodies therefore involve the consideration of the 
waves emitted from the seat of the curl of e or h. It is also 


VOL, III. D 
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true that the static states themselves may be regarded as 
arising from the superimposition of waves continuously 
emitted by the sources mentioned. But this is useless, 
Yhough curious. On the other hand, when e and h vary in 
intensity, either in time or in place, or in both, the considera- 
tion of the waves in question is imperative. In Vol. I., § 89, 
was described generally the nature of the waves from a 
circular source; and above have been investigated several 
cases of moving magnets, &c., under such circumstances as 
give rise to simple plane waves. The results are sometimes 
rather incredible, but that soon wears off. The human mind 
is so made as to be capable of believing anything, no matter how 
silly, provided it is imprinted heavily enough. That is well 
known to all astute people—to those priests in particular who 
convert men and women into sheep by saying the same thing 
over and over again. In the end they have no judgment left. 
The incredibility of results is no evidence by itself of necessary 
error. The reasoning man may not believe till he sees it: 
that does not imply disbelief, but a reserved attitude, een 
for more light. 

The electromagnetic wave from a straight line source when 
stationary I have considered before, El. Pa., Vol. IL, p. 456. 
It is wanted here, as a foundation for the theory of the same 
_ when moving; so for completeness I give what is necessary, 
in a somewhat different way, and with an addition. Let there 
be:a straight line source of f or curl e. It generates induction 
at the rate F per second. That is how the wave originates. 
For the induction spreads all round at speed v, and along with 
it is electric force, according to the circuital laws. But it is 
not so simple a matter in the present case as with a plane 
source of f, already considered. There is a mixing up in the 
cylindrical wave. 

By symmetry H is uniformly distributed round about the 
axis which is the straight line of f, so that the general 
characteristic vH = 9H, where g = p/v =d/d(vt), reduces to the 
zeroth Bessel form Bai | 

mQ? 
(a+ rdr Hapu, (1) 
where H is the intensity of magnetio force at distance r from 
the axis. 
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The appropriate solution is 
H=K,(qr).A, (2) 
siae A is a time function to be found to suit f given as 


a function of the time. To find A, note that the second 
circuital law 


- curl (E- e) = pH (8) 
takes the special form 
d 
1 T (rE) =f — ppH. (4) 
r — 


This is proved at once by considering two adjacent ciroles of 
E. In this equation f is the density of curl e. But let all 
the f be concentrated at the axis to make a line source, of 
strength f, say, and then integrate (4) over a circle of infini- 
tesimal area centred upon fọ,» The integral of pH vanishes, 
whilst that of fis fẹ This is the same as saying that the 
circuitation of E round f, tends to the value f, as ris reduced 
to O. That is, 


21 1E =, when =. (5) 
But the first circuital law 
curl H = cpE, 
reduces to -b; = (6). 
so, by (2) and (6), used in (5), we get 
Irr d 1 21 d 2 r 4 ° 
„„ Gp eae 8% A 0 
fo cp dr 007 jA cp dr\. 8 = 9 a (7) 


See Vol. II., p. 226, equation (4), or p. 250, equation (48), for 
the full formula for K,(qr), of which the only significant part 
at the axis is the log term here employed. So A=jep/,, and 
therefore | 


H = pK (mrha = p Kale (8) 


is the operational solution for H, true for any varying fo 

Let fọ be steady, beginning at the moment t=0. The 
algebrisation was given in Vol. II., § 436, P. 456, equation (119) 
equivalently. But cane r a vt in that investigation 


D2 
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to suit the present case. The result is 


Jo 
~ Sarpv( vt? — 72) | (9) 
and the corresponding E is 
1 4H vt /o . 
* cp dr Darr (vet? — 7201 (10) 


These are valid between the axis and the wave front at 
7 = vt, beyond which E and H are zero. At the axis H varies 
as t. If the value of H at the axis had been known the 
above investigation would have been unnecessary, because 
H at r is derivable from H, at the axis by 


H= I, (qr) Ho = (NL, (1) 


which produces the formula (9). Compare with equation 
(118e), 8436, Vol. II., in which A and g, r and at should be 
interchanged to suit the present case, 

In the above the divergent K, function was employed to 
effect the algebrisation. But we may obtain thé same result 
by the convergent Bessel function. Thus, 


Hais A + rr eee | (12) 


7 0 e (/ vt) “ (ri) nr2 

On|- (n+ a (ljn + Ia + 1) —(n +8) * E (18) 
the transition from (12) to (13) being made by turning p' to 
tn, according to the theory given in Vol. II., with numerous 
examples. Now 


Ky(qr)= -2 L.), (n=0). (14) 
This applied to (18) makes 

5% 420% CN (=) (r/2vt)*9!( - 5) 
K.) “a 9 * eee. 


rut 140%) tai 4 a +. i A a i (16) 
_2 | E 
r (ot — | (17) 
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This. corroborates equation (9). For the values of the 
9 functions used see Vol. II., p. 451, equations (78). 


The Wave from a Straight Line Source of Induction m a 
. Conductor. 

§ 467. Being in the way of it, it is worth while giving the 
corresponding results when the medium is a conductor instead 
of a non-conductor, and its permittivity is ignorable. The 
operator cp in the first circuital law becomes k, the 
conductivity. This makes g?=pkp. Therefore 

H = 3kK,(ar)f, (18) 
is the operational solution, instead of.(8). To algebrise, 
ene ee. (lader i | 
l lee kpr?) pkpr?)in+1 
ere Oe aa 

(eej , (esa ti . (9) 
UI III II GTI 
To this apply (14), giving 


K,(qr)1= -2 =| log 2 (0) - 3900 329 (-1) 


es 729 (- 2) — 25.6% 3) _ 2 
ee eee 


22 2 
= ebay- Bt - 3 z: (20) 
where Z = pkr2/4t, and y=g'(0)=0°5772. Therefore 
Af Z2 28 
Has 2 Z + y - 2739 20 35 t (21) 


expresses H at r at time t due to the | source / at the axis 
beginning at t=0. The series is convergent, and is therefore 
suitable when Z is not large. To suit larger values of Z we 
may turn (21) to a divergent series. Use equation (98), 
p. 452, Vol. II. It produces 
9 1 12 8 . 

| H= erfi- 4 Bree} (22) 
which is proper when Z is too large for the practical use of 
(21). It is curious to see that the series following e“ is that 
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exponential series itself with every term turned upside down. 


It is also curious to see that wo cannot get away from the 


divergent series, either operationally or numerically. They 
seem to have come to stay, like other things before. 

If f is impulsive, we geb the corresponding H by time- 
differentiation. Let the impulse be Bo, then we put pB, for f, 
in (18). This makes 


| H a 1*K.(r)YB = tes, (23) 


by differentiating (21) This, observe, or test to corroborate, 
is the same as 


kB 
H = Tolar) 7s, (24) 


where the operand is the value of H at the axis. But if you 
try to turn (23) to a divergent series by differentiating (22), 
you will come to the convergent solution (23) again. 

Observe that (23) is the same as 


27r(B = uH) = Boe. (25) 


It follows that the total B over all space is B,, constant. 
This is because we impulsively generate B,, and it then 
simply diffuses outwards, but cannot be destroyed by the 
electric conductivity of the medium. It requires magnetic 
conductivity to destroy it. See Vol. L, $$ 194, 195. 

Similarly, in case of the continued source , the total B at 
time t amounts to ft. We must integrate over all space to 
find it, because in pure diffusion the speed v is infinite. On 
the other hand, in the nonconducting dielectric, the induction 
to the amount ft is to be found always between „= O and rt. 
An easy integration of (9) will show that the induction 
between = O and mvt, where mis any fraction, is proportional 
to fot. -Here the radius of the circle considered is always a 
constant fraction of the radius of the wave front. But within 
any circle of constant radius, the total induction falls to zero, 
because B tends to zero, everywhere save at the wave front, 
where it is always infinite. This infinity, however, is of no 
consequence, being empty. 

The electric field tended to is specified by 


shia (26) 


U 
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It is the electric field due to an electric shell of strength fy 
having a single straight edge at the axis, and therefore 
extending to an infinite distance. But if it is stopped by 
another straight edge parallel to the first at any distance, a 
second source is introduced, which is the negative of the first. 
There are then two waves produced, according to the above 
formule. The total induction (algebraically reckoned) is now 
always zero; although before the waves overlap the steady 
generation at a rate of +f, by one source and / by the 
other, and their existence in separate regions is evident. 


Fic. 28. 


Fig. 28 will give a general idea of the spread of the H wave 
from a line source. Distance from the axis at O is reckoned 
along the base line, and the two curves show the intensity of 
H in the wave at two moments of time, say t= I and ¢=2, 
when the wave front has reached P and Q respectively. The 
scale is quite arbitrary, because one curve is a copy of the 
other. At the initial moment, there is just the solitary 
infinite value of H at the commencing wave front, at O. The 
infiniteness is merely because fọ is assumed to start action 
with infinite suddenness. 


The Waves due to a Growing Plane Sheet ot Sources of 
Induction, and to Travelling Filaments, at any Speed. 


§ 468. Now consider the state of things due to a line source in 
motion, or to a plane source steadily extending itself by the 
continuous addition of line sources at its straight edge. To 
fix ideas and formula, refer to Fig. 29. Let z, be the actual 
position of the edge of the plane source at time t, whilst z and r 
are the co-ordinates of the point P where H is to be deter- 
mined. The directions of f and H are perpendicular to the 
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paper. The origin of z may be conveniently situated at a 
distance to the left, to avoid negative values. Let the plane 
sheet be of density F per unit length along z, and start at z, 
at the moment t, and grow along 2 at speed u. The position 
z, indicates the limit of action at P. That is, P at time 
t receives H from the sheet between z, and 22, but not from 
the part between 2, and z,, where its edge is situated. As for 
% that is any intermediate position to be employed in the 
integral. 


pP 


With the pi conventions, the value of H at P is given by 
dt, 

-2 ml, {v?(t— to)? -r [2-21 + u(t —t,) PY (27) 
this being derived koi (9) above by putting in the special 
distance concerned. The diagram is drawn for the case v >u, 
so that the time of going from z, to P at speed v anaes the 
time of going from 22 to 21 at speed u. 

The above is the same as 


fu ft dr | 
e (PWV a 28) 
where J = 
12 — 21) Vu 21) 2 T 72652 — 12 
t- - a eee. 29) 


Integrating (28), we get 


Š fu „ 
== Zrur (vs = =) los (T + n/T? zZ #) | (80) 
provided vu. But (28) may also be written 


Ju dr , 
2x ̃ 720% — a — a (81) 
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so, when uv, we have the result 


fu ee Yi 
H= Sar 9 al in ak : (82) | 

At present consider the case of v>u. Then the limits 
7, and r, are got by putting t, and t, for to in the expression 
for r in (29) above. At the lower limit in (28) the radical 
vanishes. So rz = a. The upper limit depends upon the 
moment t, of starting action. 80 

= Su T, + (7; — a?) 

“seo a (38) 
is our solution. Note that H begins at P when Ra vlt — tz). 
This makes r,=a. So H=0 initially. 

If we differentiate (83) with respect to t, we get a formula 
of the type (9), expressing the effect of the introduction of a 
stationary filament at z. But if we differentiate (83) to z, 
we obtain the formula for the H due to a filament of f intro- 
duced at z, at time tg, and then moved at speed u to the right, 
being at z, at time ¢ In carrying out the differentiation, 
which is complicated, both 7, and a must be differentiated, 
because they both contain z. The result is 


dH _ [ a a l 

dz, Qrpvl_{v2%(t—t,)?-R,2}# {it - ts)? — Reh {Ts + (73 — a*)} 
| 365 21) ( — w) 

fe 00 


In this formula R, is defined in the last figure. It is con- 
nected with 7, by l 
--f E. 656) 
If f is understood to be the strength of the filament, then 
dH/dz, means the magnetic force to correspond. When u=0 
we get the cylindrical wave from the stationary filament at z, 
But when t,= , we get the steady wave of H travelling 
with the filament when it has been in motion for a sufficiently 
long time. Calling this H', it is expressed by 

Sy 3 (86) 
xv oa G-a) + Pl — w/v) 
The eolotropic effect is now clearly visible. 


7 
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When u/v is very small, 
| H. % u 2-2 _ fu cos 6 (37) 


Luv v (221) tr x R 

where R and ô are the polar co-ordinates of P where H' is 
reckoned with respect to the filament's position and line of 
motion. This formula may be readily checked by the static 
method. 

There is always vanishing of H' at the plane = gr. At 
the same time, increasing u causes a concentration of H- 
towards that plane. So, in the limit, when uv, the result 
is two plane electromagnetic waves of reverse natures, both 
travelling the same way. 


Fd. 30. 


Now pass to the case u>v, equation (32) above, in which 
1 and a are known, whilst the limits have to be considered 
carefully. We require a separate figure. As the edge of the 
sheet advances the envelope of the cylindrical waves emitted 
by it make the wave front consist of two planes inclined to one 
another at the angle 20, the edge of the sheet being their 
meeting line. The angle 0 is given by sin 0=v/u. Now 
if P is outside these planes, there is no H at all. When it is 
just on the boundary, say at P', the cylinder from 20 just 
reaches it, and = tg. When it is inside the planes, as 
at P in Fig. 80, thers are two limiting points, marked t and t, 
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whose distances from 21 are w/v times the distances of the same 
points from P. In the figure u/v=2. So the range of 
integration is from 2, to 27, or T, to T, determined by giving r 
the corresponding values. That is to say, the. H at P is 
entirely due to the filaments from z, to 22. The waves coming 
from filaments to the left of 2 have not reached P; nor have 
those coming from filaments between z, and 21, which last is 
the position of the foremost filament at the moment in 
question. Here, of course, it is assumed that the sheet began 
to form before the time t, The range is, of course, less at 
the beginning. The important matter is the final result 
when the limits are full. Then we have 


w(t to)? — R? = 1°(t -- t,)? — 7? {u (t-t) - (21 2) %, | (88) 


and also = (u? — v?) (a- 7°). (89) 
So the full limits are + a for r in equation (32). This makes 
H= (40) 


— Duv(u? = n 
constant everywhere between the two planes. 


Reversion to Divergent Plane Waves. Is the Ether Fixed? 


§ 469. The last result brings us back to the simple theory of 
pairs of inclined terminated plane waves. It was, in the first 
place, from the theory of generation of a single complete plane 
wave that we concluded that a straight line of curl of e of 
strength F generated induction at the rate f. This property 
has now been applied to the wave generated by a plane sheet 
of f continuously growing at one of its straight edges, thus 
introducing new filaments of f, both when u <v and when 
w>v. The first case includes, for a steadily moving state, the 
theory of Vol. I., § 166. The second case is much simpler in 
results. The H can be determined from the first moment of 
starting the action of f, including the initial partially cytindrical 
cap. Behind this cap H soon becomes constant, equation (40). 
This signifies slanting divergent plane waves. For, by taking 
differences, we can derive the H due to a plane strip of f 
of constant width started and set in, motion at any 
moment in its own plane at speed « Except as regards 
the cap, or rather, with the addition of the cap, we get a pair 
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of diverging plane waves, as described at the end of 8 456 
above, according to the formule there given. Likewise the 
result for a moving filament of f. These results were easily 
obtained, but the initial effects required closer consideration. 
‘Besides that, we have had the advantage of seeing in detail 
that the results of moving magnets or electrets are really due to 
the waves coming from the sources f and g. 

But when we pass from the abstract problems of moving 
sources to those connected with material bodies, it must be so 
‘done that the conditions assumed are not changed by the 
materialisation if the results are to be the same. In particular, 
the ether must not be disturbed by the motion of the matter. 
This is the assumption I have always made in my investiga- 
tions of the waves arising from moving electrification or other 
‘sources. (See, for example, El. Pa., Vol. II., p. 504; and 
E. M. T., Vol. I., p. 269 to 282, and the above investigations.) 
The reasons are tolerably obvious. First, simplicity. Next, 
the changes due to any dragging along of the ether with the 
matter cannot be determined without some assumptions as to 
the extent of the drag, and its nature. This is one of the 
unsettled and very speculative matters in electrical science 
applied to moving bodies. I would rather have no drag at 
all, or else complete drag, if I had the management of it. 
But it may be that a partial drag is an essential condition of 
the connection between ether and matter, even though that 
connection be entirely through electrification, that is, by ions 
or electrons. Even a full drag is not inconceivable. For 
consider a single charge or electron moving through the ether 
without any assumed drag externally. It might really be the 
limiting case of a moving ether; that is, the electrification 
might be inexorably associated with a definite part of the 
ether. Or again, with perfect slipping possible, resultant: 
effects of moving collections of matter and electrification 
might give an apparent motion to the ether in the circuital 
equations. , 


Drag of Matter upon Ether. Modified Circuital Equations, and 
the Wave-speed resulting. 


§ 470. The question of the drag of a moving body on the ether 
has occupied the attention. of physicists for a very long time, 
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especially from the optical point of view, and it is open to 
question whether the last word has been said about it by the 
latest investigators. The following comparisons of different 
results will serve to illustrate some aspects of the subject. 
Divide the displacement D and the induction B each into 
two parts, thus, 
D =cE=(c+¢,)E=D,+D,, (1) 


B= pH = (m + A) H = B, + BI. . (2) 


Here B, and D, belong to the ether, and B, and D, are the 
extra parts due to the matter, that is, the two polarisations, 
magnetic and electric. 

Next, write the two circuital laws for a moving medium in 
the form 

curl (H VD,q,- VD,q,)=C+D+up, (3) 


—curl (E - Vw,B, — Vw,B,)=B. | (4) 


Compare with $ 71, Vol. I. We leave out impressed forces, 
except motional, also the hypothetical magnetic conduction 
current and magnetification. As regards the motional electric 
and magnetic forces, instead of one velocity, there are now 
four, one for each part of the two fluxes concerned. This is 
required for our comparisons. As for u, the velocity of the 
electrification p or divD, it need not be assumed to be the 
same as that of the matter. 

To ease matters, let there be a simple plane wave traversing 
a non-conducting dielectric without volume electrification, and 
let EI, Hy, VEH || z, and let all the q's and w's be 2. 
Then Vq,D, || H; also Vq,D,; and VBW. E; also VB,w,. 
These simplifications bring the circuital equations to 


AH Do TDi) =pD, (5) 
— A(E + wB, + w,B,) B, (6) 


where A is d/dz and p is d/dt. All scalars now. 
But the type of a plane wave is f(z- Ut), where U is the 
wave speed. So p= A, and therefore 


H + 9D, Di UD, 00 
E + By + w,B, = UB. ; (8) 
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These are the same as 


H= (U aj q)D, (9) 
E= (U- w)B, (10) 
where q and w are the speeds given by 
q= Coo + h w= Foto + E11 ( 11 ) 
c p 


So there are only two effective speeds of motion. In this 
- notation the circuital equations become 


curl (H- VDq) =C + D + up, (12) 
— curl (E- VwB) =È. | (18) 


When q and w are zero, U =v, given by yco?= 1. And in 
general, (9) and (10) lead to 


v= (U-9)(U-w); (14) 

of which the solution is ö 
U=} 0 VFG o: (15) 
and further, when g and w are small compared with v, we get 
U-v=}(g +0). (16) 


This represents the increased wave speed (referred to stagnant 
ether at a distance) due to the motion of the matter. It is 
the mean of the effective speeds associated with D and B. 
Now compare different cases. 


Comparison of Wave-speeds in special Cases. 


$471. (1). When there is symmetry, so that c,/c = m/p, and 
also 9 = %, q1 =W then 


gato 95, 7 


and Uv, . (18) 


exactly, that is, without limitation to small speeds. This is 
a fancifal case, though interesting. 
(2). Let 90 = 91 = 0 = 0; then also =, and 
U—v=q, (19) 
again exactly. Here gq is the speed of the matter and ether 
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moving together, equivalent to a single medium theory. There 
is full superposition of velocities; that is, the wave speed 
through the body is the same whether it is stationary or moving. 
This is the result we ought to have in any rational theory of 
one medium, in a primary theory, that is to say. (See Preface 
to Vol. 1, E.M.T., for remarks on this subject.) 

(3). Consider an unmagnetisable body, i = O. Then 


U- v= oT Cath +w, (20) 
If we can agree that w, should be the same as g, then 
U-v=4e (1 + 2. + 92A (21) 


(4). If the ether is entirely left behind as the matter moves 
through it, we may take 9% = O in (21); then 


U-e=4q, (22) 


Here q, is the speed of the matter. The result is therefore 
just one-half of Fresnel’s result, according to which, in the 
present notation, the extra wave speed is ¢,c,/c, which means 
that the wave traverses the moving body more slowly than 
when it is at rest by the amount q,¢)/c. 

(5). Let d and qi be both zero in the first circuital law, and 
W, = WI in the second. Then 

U -v=4u, | (28) 

where wis the velocity of the matter. This result was obtained 
by J. J. Thomson by using Maxwell's theory in its unamended 
form. In my amendment of the same, given in 1885, I con- 
cluded that the motional argument which led Maxwell to the 
motional electric force e=VWB involved a similar one 
leading to a motional magnetic force h= VDw, using the full 
flux in the case of h quite as much as in the case of e; for 
an obvious gastronomical reason relating to sauce. Whether 
right or wrong, it rationalises Maxwell’s theory, and I maintain, 
as before, that it is the proper expression of his theory, 
because of his form of the motional electric force. It leads 
to a full superposition of velocities, as in example (2) above. 
But it does not follow that either e or h is correct in form 
universally, That is a distinct question. 
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(6). Larmor, “ Ether and Matter,” p. 60, takes q,=0 in 
the first law, and w,=W,=4, in the second. This produces 


v =ju(1 + a), (24) 


where w is the speed of the matter. This is the sum of 
J. J. Thomson’s and one half of Fresnel’s results. The ether 
is assumed to be stagnant, or not dragged atall. Nevertheless, 
the full e- VwB is used, but the full h= VDw is replaced by 
VD,w. This pictures the larmorial bearings correctly, I think. 

(7). But Larmor (l. c.) does not obtain the result (24), but 
Fresnel’s we,/c instead. This is, in fact, the reason why he 
adopts VD,w, though it may be questioned whether the 
optical result is sufficient to determine the theory. His equa- 
tions are equivalent to | 


(HTDI) = Ee, (25) 
— A(E + vB) = pH, 26) 

in my notation.* I derive (24) in the above way, getting 
ja (U -n) U-) 27) 


for the quadratic, a special case of (14) above. 

It may perhaps fairly be asked, if the assumed fact that the 
ether is stationary causes the influence of the electric polarisa- 
tion to introduce h, = VD,w, why should not the influence of 
the magnetic polarisation introduce ei VwB,? I do not 
dogmatise, but wait for more light. 

(8). Let us see what connection is needed between q, and q, 
to obtain Fresnel’s result. That depends upon w, and w, 
also. If we take, as seems the fairest at first sight, 220 00 
and 21 9% then equation (21) supplies the’ answer, for an 
unmagnetisable medium. The right member has to be 

cje; | 
71 uf 80 90 1. = Cy ; (27a) 
qı Ce 20% ＋ 61 


which may be grossly imagined to represent the drag of the 
matter on the ether. It is here conditioned by the electric 
polarisation, and cannot exist without it. It is small when 
aa, 89 :l. • U] —.IM — 


* See § 476 later for correction of Larmor's investigation. 
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c,/c,is small, but may be nearly unity with large c,/c, The 
corresponding e is 

e= V(w,B,+w,B,)=VwB . 

0% + 11 0 c 

where w=" RRR e 20 ae 00 (28) 

So e is zero in an unpolarisable medium, for then u, = O, 
c,=0. But this e is the electric force impressed in a wire 
carried perpendicularly across the lines of magnetic force in a 
stationary ether. The vanishing of e seems wrong at first; 
but there is no necessary absurdity. For by assumption the 
body is unpolarisable, and is unaffected by either magnetic or 
electric force. Being perfectly neutral, why should there be 
an e impressed upon it when it just slips through the ether 
without disturbing it? Then why, on the present hypothesis, 
is there e in a conductor? Because ci is not zero. Conduc. 
tion in the physical part of Maxwell’s theory implies polarisa- 
tion, because it is a breaking down of the displacement, with 
external renewal of the same, maintaining an average steady 
state of D. The value of % can only be measured in very 
poor conductors. Even then it may be very large: for 
example, the value 60 to 80 in water has been found. It is 
likely to be much larger in good conductors. This would make 
e = VwB closely, with w=q, nearly, with nearly full drag of 
the ether, or what is equivalent thereto. 

If, on the other hand, we assume w,=q, and inquire into 
the relation between q and q, to obtain . result in 
an unmagnetisable medium, we have 


Neo L. Nel a 221, 
20 + F (29) 
which fakes q, be negative ; nothing more need be said about 
that.“ 

It is to be noted that should ci /e be very large, the idea and 
. the measure of D, as an elastic phenomenon become 
indistinct. It is then also of little importance to preserve it 
in the equations, because conduction, unless very feeble, works 
a revolution in the manner of propagation, turning elastic 
waves to diffusive waves. The precise nature of the failure to 

* Prof. G. F. FitzGerald asks me if I am wise to so hastily dismiss this 
case. Ido not think I am. | 

vol. it. 5 z 
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support elastic displacement without a continuous supply of 
energy, in relation to the ions, electrons, or corpuscles, is a 
matter of speculation at present. I am rather prejudiced 
against the view that in a solid conductor the conduction 
consists of a continuous flow of electrons or of J. J. Thomson's 
corpuscles either one or both ways, and think it more likely 
to be a local phenomenon in the main. 

(9). A very simple way of obtaining Fresnel’s result is to 
assume 6= VqB, h= VDq, that is, the standard forms of e and 
h, bat with the velocity of q so chosen as to give the required 
result. We require 

q —4 05 (80) 


if q, is the real velocity of the matter. This applies to both 
circuital equations. But an electrical argument founded upon 
the absence of drag which would justify this procedure in the 
first circuital law, ‘would surely fail in the second. However, 
there is this remarkability, that Fresnel’s result becomes exact, 
instead of for small speeds only of the matter. I do not know 
that this is to be considered a recommendation. But it may 
be possible to invent some hypothesis to justify the procedure 
in the second circuital equation as well as in the first. 

There is a difficulty in applying optical evidence to the 
circuital laws which has not been mentioned, viz., dispersion 
and change of wave-speed with the frequency of vibration. In 
applications involving assumed definite equations of motion or 
of connection between the etherial E and the molecular atomic 
electrical arrangements, the symbols c and p, constants for 
the ether, become differential operators (functions of p), and 
the permittivity and inductivity can only be effectively con- 
stants at a given frequency of simply periodic vibration. 
This must necessarily affect in some degree all oe of 
the above kind. 


Effect of Modified Circuital Equations on Electrical 
Distributions. 


9472. The general nature of the modification of electrical 
distributions due to the introduction of the four velocities di, 
g., W, and w. in the circuital equations (8), (4) above may be 
readily seen in the manner of 5 164, Vol. 1, by considering 
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the effect of moving a single charge in a homogeneous 
medium. Using them in the form (12}, (18), impress upon 
the whole system the velocity - u. This makes 


curl H- VD(q - u)} =D, (81) 
— ourl {E — V( w- u) BI =B. (82) 


As we have not altered the relative velocities by thus bringing 
the electrification to rest, these are the proper equations when 
wo travel with the electrification. In a steady state, that 
is to say, moving forward steadily at speed u, the right 
members vanish. Equation (31) then gives 


H=VD(q-1), (88) 


curl {E - V(w - u)B} =0. (34) 
Insert (88) in (84), and suppose u and w are parallel to k. 
Then the vector | 
E + pe(u — q)(u—w)VKEVEE 
=E + pe(u—9)(u — w)(kE,— E) | 
=(1-m)E+wEk if m] = (u- - w) (35) 
By (34) it is polar. So the vector 


and (32) makes 


m? ; kE 
E+ 1 — KE, EI +jE, + = (86) 
is polar. Therefore 
D = —cfiy, +jv, +k(1 — . (37) 


where P is the potential. The result is, when m? is positive, 
to effectively reduce the permittivity in the line of motion both 
ways, to an amount governed by the size of m?, so as to cause 
a concentration of displacement equatorially. This concentra- 
tion is complete when mn = 1. Then «=U. That is, the 
previously investigated U is the speed with which the 
electrification must move to make a plane wave. There is no 
distortion when either u =q, or u= w, if u and w are unequal. 
But m? is not necessarily positive. If u lies between ọ and 
w, m? is negative, and the distortion is a concentration in 
the line of motion.. An eminent authority once remarked that 
there is a lot of humbug in mathematical papers. He knew, 
having done it himself several times. To obviate a remark of 
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that sort, I remark that the cases of vanishing distortion are 
unlike as regards H. For, if u=q, then H= O; butifu=w, 
then H = VD(q—w), showing magnetic force proportional to 
the difference of the speeds associated with D and B. In 
general, H is positive or negative according as q exceeds or is 
less than w. Unless D is reversed. When can that happen ? 
When m?>1. Then, as in the case of a charge moving 
through Maxwell’s ether at a speed greater than that of light, 
there is a generation of an impure conical wave within which 
D is reversed. | 


Lorentz’s Equations of a Moving Dielectric. 


§ 473. Another way of getting Fresnel's wave-speed was 
described to me by Prof. G. F. FitzGerald. Write the second, 
or Faraday’s circuital law in the form 


-curlF=ppH, (88) 
and the first, or Maxwell s, in the form 
curl (H — Vc Fw) = pD =pD, + pD,, (89) 


where D, belongs to the ether, and D, is the electrisation or 
electric polarisation added on by the matter. Then let 

Do =, Di =c,(F + e) =ciE, (40) 
where e= VwB. These equations give Fresnel’s wave speed 
when w is small, that is, U =v + (c,/c)w. 

It occurred to me that the term Vc,Fw should be Vc,Ew, 
because in the additional part thus introduced, or Vc,ew, all 
the factors are related to the matter. This change makes no 
difference in the approximate result, and was not objected to. 
But Prof. FitzGerald believed the above way was equivalent to 
Lorentz’s. et | 

To.find Lorentz. After profound research I succeeded in 
discovering Prof. H. A. Lorentz's Versuch einer Theorie der 
electrischen und optischen Erscheinungen in bewegten 
Körpern, Leiden, 1895. This important application of 
Maxwell's theory to optical phenomena ought to have been 
done into English at once to save repetitional labour. 
Though sad, it is a fact that few Britons have any linguistic 
talent. This is not due to laziness, but mainly to a real 
mental incapacity, combined with the feeling that one language 
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is quite enough. Foreigners, on the other hand, seem to be 
gifted linguists quite naturally, so much so that they have 
invented a large number of lingos, and are commonly skilled 
in several at once. Very well; I would say let them give us 
poor islanders the benefit of their skill, by doing all their best 
work into English. And why not make English the inter- 
national scientific language? It would be all the same to the 
foreigners, and a great boon to Great-Britain-and-Irelanders, 
and the other English-speaking people. 

On examination, I find that Lorentz’s equations do lead to 
the Fresnel wave-speed, and in the above way. As his work 
is not so well known in England as it deserves to be, I will 
give a short sketch of Lorentz’s way of treating the circuital 
equations, with reference to the matter in hand, but without 
any particular confinement in details. I observe with some 
personal gratification: that Lorentz employs Vector Analysis 
(not Quaternions), ‘and that he works entirely upon the 
circuital equations and their accessories, without the vector- 
potential or the Principle of Least Action, which last, in spite 
of its name, has the remarkable property of increasing the 
amount of the work to be done. 


Let H and F be the magnetic and electric forces in ether 


away from matter and electrification, then 
curl H = pD, = pF, - (41) 
— curl F = pB, = » pH, (42) 


are the fundamental circuital equations. I think it proper to 
have two ethereal constants. I do not consider the velocity 
of propagation to be a fundamental constant. It is a com- 
pound idea. Propagation is caused by some properties of the 
ether, I believe, and all known cases of propagation arise 
from the interaction of two properties. Lorentz has 1% = 1, 
or ignores p altogether, and c,=V~*. Of course I also 
rationalise his units. 

If there is electrification, measured by its volume density 
o div Do, the above equations suffer no change unless the 
electrification moves. Let the velocity of p be u w, where 
the part w is constant, the same forall the electrification, and 
u. is variable. As is well-known, p(u +w) is a part of the 
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‘Maxwellian true current, the missing link in the chain of the 
displacement current pD,. So 
curl H=pD, + p(u + W) (43) 
takes the place of (41). The reference space in these equations 
is the ether itself, supposed fixed. But let the reference space 
have the same common motion w as the matter carrying the 
electrification. Let py’ be the time differentiator for the moving 
matter, then 
p=pt+wy (44) 
shows its connection with p. The circuital equations become 
curl H =(p'- wv )D, + plu + w), (45) 
— curl F = (p' wv )B,. (46) 
Now, in general, 
curl VwB = V y VwB=w.vB+Bv.w—B.vw-wv.B, (46a) 
(Vol. I., p. 200, equation 181). 
Applying to (46), we have 
| WV. B. = Vy VwB,, 
and applying to (45), 
w. VDo - Wy.D, = Vy VwD,, 
80 (45), (46) become | 
curl (H VwD,) p Do + pu, (47) 
- curl (F- VwB,) p Bo, (48) 
when we travel with the matter. The velocity w may be 
imagined to be the translational velocity of the earth through 
the ether at the place in question, it being assumed that the 
ether is stagnant. Lorentz makes a further transformation for 
the consideration of aberrational questions, but that is not 
wanted here. What is wanted is the introduction of the elec- 
tric moment or the electrisation in a non-conducting material. 
There is no volume electrification, owing to molecules being 
equally endowed with positive and negative ions. These ions 
are displaced under the action of electric force, producing a 
sort of polarisation ; and the first approximation is to assume 
an equilibrium theory between the moving force on an ion and 
the displacement. This takes no count of inertia, and the 
resultant effect is to make the electrisation simply proportional 
to the moving force. That is 


D. =c,E=c,(F +e), (49) 
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where e = VwB,, is the result. Perhaps the averaging is the 
obscurest part of the process. The moving force on p at a 
point is pE, not pF, the additional part pe being Maxwell’s 
electromagnetic force on the current element pw. 

The circuital equations (47), (48) therefore become 


curl (H- VWD.) =p'(D, + Di), (50) 
= p ＋ eie), 
(E — coe), 

- curl (F + VwB,) = p'B,. (51) 


These are the equations employed by Lorentz for a moving 
dielectric. But I think it is somewhat plainer to let the 
reference space be the fixed ether. To transform, put 
p' =p WV, and use (46a), or rather the special simpler forms 
following it. We get 


curl (H- VD,w) = pD = p(D, + Di), (52) 
= p(cF + ce), 
- curl F= pB, = H. (53) 
Or, in terms of E and H, 
curl (H- VD,w) = »(cE — coe), (54) 
— curl (E- e) = H. (55) 


Perhaps the most significant form is got by taking out the 
VD,w in (52). Then 

curl H=pD, + p' Di, (56) 
- curl F = pB,, (57) 


express the relations. As the ether is supposed to be stationary 
the time differentiator is simply p for Do. But the matter 
moves at speed w, so the time differentiator is p’ instead. The 
distinction is most important, and the activities of p and p' — 
must not be confounded. In the other equation (57), B, be- 
longs to the ether, the matter being regarded as unmagnetis- 
able, so the time differentiator is p simply. In this way of 
regarding (56), (57) we can eliminate the ionic hypothesis, if 
we can trust that D, and D, can be separated in the manner 
assumed. | 
The Wave-speed according to Lorentz. 

¢ 474. Lorentz deduces the wave speed from equations 
equivalent to (50), (51) only after a transformation of varia- 
bles, including a changed time variable, making the zero of 
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time different for different parts of space. But there is no 

need for this complication. The mathematics of plane waves 

is quite simple. Thus, using (52), (53), let w||z, F || x, Hy 

They reduce to | 
~ A{H er F —twp,H)} = p(cF —c,wpyH), (58) 


where A is d/dz, and the quantities are now all scalars. 
Also p = UA, U being the wave speed; so 
H c F — wp H) = U (cF — eie), (60) 
F= UH ’ (61) 
giving the quadratic 
U- 2US wee? A, (62) 
C C 


where hen = 1, and, therefore, approximately 
U-v= a v, (63) 


the required result. 

That the moving force on pw due to its motion in the field 
B, is pe may be most simply seen thus. The magnetic force 
due to pw is the ordinary magnetic force of a current element. 
The moving force on a magnetic pole in its field is therefore 
known. Conversely, the force on pw due to the pole is known. 
It is the pe in question. That the pole gives a special kind 
of magnetic field is immaterial, because it is only the value 
of B, at p that is concerned. [This simple argument is valid 
only when w/v is very small. | 

But I think the above theory is possibly too simple to be 
true. In the first place, can the optical result be considered 
to be so well-established as to make it be necessary to get the 
Fresnel wave-speed? And, if so, is it proper that the result 
should come out direct from elementary equations which take 
no count of dispersion? There is a very wide difference 
between light vibrations, billions per second, and those con- 
cerned in long waves. The above is really a propagational 
theory, without any reflex actions. On the other hand, U 
should strictly be the speed of a simply periodic wave-train, 
itself the resultant of the forward and backward actions. 
Now it is true that when U does not vary much within a 
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given range of frequency, any wave which is compounded of 
simply periodic waves within that range is propagated with 
little distortion, so that a simple pulse theory is approximately 
true. But when U varies very widely with the frequency, 
and the arbitrary wave when analysed involves widely dis- 
crepant values of U, for example, an impulsive wave itself, an 
impulsive theory cannot be even approximately true. For 
this reason I conceive that a more proper theory should be of 
a secondary character, involving the differential connection 
between the ethereal disturbance and the internal motions. — 


Possible Equations for a Moving Magnetised Substance. 


475. And yet it is suggested that the relations (56), (57) 
may be proper for long waves. But then the effect of 
magnetisation is not exhibited. If the above reasoning about 
the meaning of the time differentiators is correct, indepen- 
dently of the ionic hypothesis, it will be -equally correct to 
extend them to 

curl H = pD, + p'D,, (64) 
~ curl F = pB, + p'B,, | (65) 
where the new Bi is the magnetisation, existent when p differs 
from %, and of course assumed to be of elastic character. 
The question then arises as to the relation of D, to F, and B, 
to H. If we write 7 
D, =c,(F +e), B (66) 
B „=p (H +h), (67) 
it is still matter for argument whether e should be the former 
VwB,, or should become VwB, using the complete induction. 
And as regards h, whether it should be VD,w, or VDw, or 
existent at all. In the theory of a movable ether of variable 
c and u, the variable parts representing matter, everything 
can be done symmetrically. But with matter moving through 
ether, and special hypotheses in connection therewith, there 
would appear to be no longer a necessity for symmetry. 

Prof. FitzGerald says there are electrons, but there are no 
magnetons, therefore there will be a want of symmetry, other 
than that arising from putting zero for quantities which 
might exist. But I think some salt is required here. For, 
first, it is known not that there are no magnetons, but rather 
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that if there be any, they are in pairs like the ions, and do 
not dissociate as far as can be concluded from yB=0. Next, 
granting that there are no real magnetons, the theory of the 
magnetic shell remains. It shows that a closed electric cur- 
rent, which may consist of moving electrons, may be replaced 
by a double sheet of magnetons so far as external magnetic 
force is concerned, Thirdly, there are considerations con- 
cerning space and time variation of vectors which are quite 
independent of the physical nature of the vectors. So, alto- 
gether, I think it will be wise not to be overhasty in rejecting 
terms in the circuital equations because magnetons do not 
exist. Let us try to keep to symmetry to aid understanding 
any want of symmetry that may be forced upon us by special 
hypotheses. Say, therefore, 
e=nVwB, h=mVDw, (88) 
where m and n are numerics. This will give considerable 
latitude. What is now the wave-speed ? 
First, considering a plane wave travelling the same way as 


w, (64), (65) make A (H Due) -b, (69) 
| ~ A (F + Bw) B 70 

and therefore i ö is 

H + Div = U, (71) 

F +B,w=UB. (72) 

Now introduce (66), (67), with the meanings given by (68), 
we get +c, (F- wnp,H) = U(cF -awna H), (78) 


F + mw (H- ume, F) = U(uH — p,wme,F), (74) 
which give U for any value of w. Neglecting squares, the 
quadratic is 

U- Uw [20 +n) 101 +m) | =v; (75) 
C p PSN C 


where = co ci, H= po + p and pev’?=1, That is 


(17%) (l= | 
Ta i 1 25 Itm). (76) 
To revert to the former case, m = O, and 1 = 1. But if both 


m and n are unity, then 


0 hl.) he 
w 250 F Qu : Par (77) 
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and if we employ e= VwB, h= VDw as another extreme case, 
then n= p/p, and m = cjco producing 


U-v= (2 + Es). | (78) 


Here magnetisation acts similarly to electrisation. Notice 
that this way of introducing u allows the coefficient of w to be 
greater than unity. Then the speed of the wave is increased 
from v to more than v+w by moving the matter at speed w. 
This is not impossible, however improbable it may appear. 

If we ask how still to obtain Fresnel’s wave-speed when 
tu is finite, examination of (76) shows that m = — 1 will do it, 
along with the former n=+1. But if n= p/m 80 as to use 
the full e, then we require m= /c But it seems very 
unlikely that u should have no influence on the wave-speed 
in the part depending upon w, 

There are many other ways of modifying the circuital equa- 
tions so as to always lead to Fresnel’s wave-speed when p, = O, 
but it is of no use discussing them without some particular 
reason. 

Larmor’s Equations for a Moving Body. 

§ 476. In § 471 above I referred to Dr. Larmor’s investigation 
of the wave-speed. He has kindly asked me to delete the § 87 
of his stimulating work Ether and Matter,” being convinced 
of its erroneousness, and has referred me to his § 78 later on. 
There is no investigation of the wave-speed there, but on 
making the necessary reductions I find (subject to an indeter- 
minateness) that the general equations there given do lead to 
Fresnel’s speed, and in the same way as Lorentz’s. But there 
is some indefiniteness about the meaning of the vector (a, B, y), 
which he identifies with Maxwell’s magnetic force, so I give 
the equations here in vectorial form and rationalised, that the 
matter may be made more distinct. 

Let (P,Q, R) = E; (a, b, c) B; (p,g,7)=w. Then Larmor's 
second circuital law is 

- curl (E- e) B, e=VwB. 1079) 
This requires no remark. 
Let (A, B, C) =I; (Ai, Bi, Ci) =}; (Ao, Bo, Co) =L; 
(u, r, w) J; (f, g. h) =D; C, 9“, k')=D'; 
(*, g» h”) =D" 5 (fo g'o Wo) = d, ’ (a, B, y) =H. 
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Then Larmor’s first circuital Jaw is 


curl H =J, (80) 
where J is what he terms Maxwell's total current 
J=cE + Wp +pe(E - e) +p(aE + do) (81) 


1.6. the sum of the conduction current, convection current, 
rate of time increase of the ethereal electric displacement, 
and ditto of the material electric displacement. For it is 
given that 
J=cE+wp+pD’, D. D. D/ (82) 
D,=c(E-e)=cF, D' de eiE. (83) 
Here w is the speed of the matter and of p the electrification, 
and do is intrinsic electrisation, analogous to I,, which is 
intrinsic magnetisation, whilst o is the electric conductivity. 
Now as regards H, it is given that 


H=B II, I, I VD'w, I=], +«H, (84) 
which lead to | 
H=B-I,-«H-VD'w. (85) 

There are no p's; that is, the units are electromagnetic, 
only rationalised. Remembering this, we have in Maxwell’s 


theory 
H -B —I, - XH, (86) 


because 14 = p electromagnetic, numerics). This makes 
VD'w=0, which is obviously not meant. On the other hand, 
if we ignore (86), and use only (85), we express H in terms of 
B and VD'w; viz., 
(1+«)H =B-VD'w. (87) 
Perhaps this is not meant either. It occurs to me to suggest 
that the H in equation (80) is not meant for Maxwell’s H; 
call it H’ instead, and then in (85) we shall have H’ on the 
left side and H, subject to (86), on the right side. This will 
give | 
i curl (H — VD'w) =J, (88) 
which I think it probable is what Dr. Larmor really means. 
Because, transferring VD'w to the other side, by using (46a), 
this equation is the same as 


curl H= OE DT D', (89) 
which is equivalent to Lorentz's equation, with the addition 
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of ésudusuion current and intrinsic a because D 
reduces to D. when d, =0. 

It took some trouble to effect this 880 and I 
could wish that Dr. Larmor had himself brought his work 
into line with that of other people; but as he has not done 
so, he may perhaps be grateful to me for trying to do it. If, 
however, I have not correctly interpreted his (a, B, y) or H or 
H', in the above way, I do not see how to harmonise matters. 
I should call curl H the total current, as in (89); not the J 
in (80). 

Theory of Moving Electrified Cones; u>v. The Moving 
Force upon them and upon an Electrified Line. 


§477. The case above considered, § 465, of an electrified line 
moving in its own line casts light upon that of a moving 
point-charge, because it explains how the infinities arise that 
rendered the interpretation so obscure. In the theory of the 
moving line there is nothing in the distribution of the 
displacement that is seemingly impossible to understand. 
Referring to Fig. 26, we have a continuous transition 
from plane waves to a limiting conical wave, through 
intermediate hyperboloidal waves. 

But how about the applied force needed to maintain the 
motion of the electrified line? We might expect it to be 
infinite because of the linear concentration of the electrifica- 
tion. Or it might be infinite only at the end of the line, and 
finite elsewhere. But we could not expect it to be zero. 
And yet the distribution of the displacement, being always 
perpendicular to the electrified line, does not indicate any 
moving force in the line of motion, whilst transversely there 
is a balance. The moving force due to the induction also 
seems ineffective. What is the explanation of this vonflict 
between expectation and appearances ? 

It is the appearances that are deceptive. The moving force 
Jae to the stress (electric and magnetic) is indeed perpendi- 
cular to the electrified line in any plane containing the line; 
but since it is infinite, any finite force along the line com- 
pounded with it is lost sight of. We get no information 
immediately as to whether there is or is not a moving force 
along the line. To find out, we must generalise the problem, 
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reduce the infiniteness io finiteness, see what the force along 
the line then is, and finally revert to the original problem and 
see what the limiting value of the force turns out to be. This 
means that we must examine the moving force upon an 
electrified cone instead of a line. 

Referring to Fig. 26, here reproduced for convenience, there 
are two intermediate conical equipotential surfaces exhibited. 
Let the inner one be the electrified surface. Abolish the elec- 
tric and magnetic disturbance inside this cone, but have 
everything else the same as before. 


Fie. 26. 


To show that the substituted problem is electromagnetic- 
ally real in the same sense as the previous problem, we have 
merely to show that the circuital equations are satisfied at the 
electrified cone. The equations referred to the fixed ether 
being | 

curl H = pu + pD, (1) 

- curl E = pB, (2) 

become, when referred to reference space moving with the 
cone, 

: curl (H- VuD)=p'D =0, (8) 

. f - curl (E- VBu)=p'B=0. (4) 

So H- Vub, because div H=0; and at the conical surface 
VN(E + VuB) =0 (5) 
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expresses the second circuital law. That is, curl is Vy, 
and this is turned to VN at a surface, N being unit normal 
from the surface (see 5 181, Vol. L). 

This equation means that the moving force on the electri- 
fication is perpendicular to the surface, The other moving 
force, pVDB per unit volume ($ 85, Vol. I., equat ion (80)) on the 
medium is inoperative, because by assumption the medium is 
fixed. So, by using the expression for H, we get 

- VNE = VNVuB = u. NB — Nu. B. 
Or, since NB =0, | | 
| — VNE = Nu. B. (6) 

This expresses the same as (2), when that equation is 
applied toa unit square circuit in the plane of the paper fixed 
in the ether and traversed by the electrified cone. For +Nu 
is the speed of the cone normal to itself, and Nu. B is the 
rate of increase of induction through the circuite 

Similarly equation (1) is the same as 


VNH- u. ND - Nu. D, (7) 


by turning p to ND, the surface density, and p to Nu. This 

is an identity because H=VuD. Therefore both circuital 
laws are satisfied at the moving electrified cone. Its situation 

may be anywhere between the axial line and the limiting 

cone, which is the seat of a free wave. I give these details 

of transformation in order to encourage timid readers 
to study the Vector Analysis in Vol. I. of this work. I repeat 

that there are no quaternions in it, so there is nosing to be 

afraid of. 

The formula for the electric force is (18), § 465, or 


T 2 tan? . hi ＋ Ak 


Ee tan ð (2 tan? - (8) 
and from this i is derived 
1 r 2 tan? O. h, . 
yiia ~ gin? sin? ö Freh Zreñ tan 9 (tan tanz ae jr (9) 
Therefore, by . 
E+ VuB = hk- zh, (10) 


a: Zreñ tan Ô (2 tan? 6 — h?) 2 
Here is not the surface density, but the linear density when 
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the electrification is on the axis of the cone. The size of E is 
0 (23 tant 6 + h?) 40 
= Srch tan Ô (2 tan? 6 — haj? 
and the j between E and N is given by 
22 tan? 0 — }? 
cos ÉN = (tant G Fh (12) 
so, by (11) and (12), 
( Np- 7 E tanz 6-22)! (18) 
Qrhtand (E+ ` 
This being the surface density, the moving force on it is, by 
(10) and (13), 


_ 2hk h 
| RDB aE) (sea tan a) (22 D (14) 
of which the size is i 
1 =)" (15) 
nn tan 6 N i 


This is the normal pressure per unit area of cone.. Multiply 
it by h/r to get the z-component, and then by 2rh to get the 
total for a circular hoop round the cone. The result is 

62 

° a Z rer tan? 6’ (16) 
where F is the size of the resultant moving force of the 
electromagnetic field on the circular hoop. The direction of 
this force is from left to right, or against the motion. So F 
measures the applied force required to maintain the motion, 
acting in the direction of u. It varies inversely as the 
distance r of the hoop from the apex. It is always finite, 
save at the apex, which is a point where some modification of 
the shape of the V surfaces is required to produce finiteness, 
by rounding off the sharpness. 
Finally, we come to the initial question of the moving 
force on the eleotrifled line. F remains finite (save at the 
apex again) when * is reduced to zero, which makes r become 
2. Then 


o? | 
* rer tan? 9 5 (17) 


is the foree required to maintain the state, per unit length of 
the electrified line. If the linear density be reduced from o to 
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zero gradually, instead of suddenly at the apex, it will do 
away with the difficulty there, I think. 

The flux of energy VEH is perpendicular to the hyper- 
boloidal surfaces of D. This requires special interpretation at 
the electrified line, like the above. Substitute the electrified 
cone, and it is all right. The work done by the applied force 
is accounted for. 

Suppose we have a second electrified cone outside the first. 
Referring to the figure again, abolish the E and H disturbances 
outside the second cone as well as inside the first. The 
second cone is then negatively electrified. Its theory is just 
like that above given for the first cone. There is no free 
extreme conical wave now, of course. The moving force due 
to the field on the second or outer cone is with the motion, 
and the applied force must be against it. So now energy 
goes from the inner cone to the outer through VEH. External 
work is done on the inner cone, and is returned to externality 
at the outer one. 


Theory of Electrified Line of Finite Length Moving 
Transversely ; uv. 


§ 478. Now consider the theory of an electrified line moving 
transversely to itself, not when of infinite length, as done in 
§ 464, and previously, but of finite length. When of infinite 
length, the effect is to produce a pair of divergent plane waves, 
and there are only two forms of solutions, V = 0 in one region, 
and V= constant in the rest of space. But when the electrified 
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line is of finite length, there are five forraule for the potential. 

To see this, from the two ends of the line as apexes construct 
cones of angle 26, given by «sin 0=v. whose axes.are in the 
direction of u reversed. Join these cones together by a pair 
of planes touching them at opposite ends of diameters. These 
planes diverge from the electrified line and are inclined at 
angle 20. The Fig. 31 will give an idea of what is meant. 


VOL, III F 
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The thick line oo is the electrified line moving from left to 
tight. The two planes are plain enongh. The ovals are 
supposed to represent the circular sections of the two cones at 
a certain distance, seen sideways. 
The formala for V is (9), § 464;. that is, tien integrated, 
(11), with proper limits, or z 2 
3 in! — ee | 
y tano sin Ver tan? <=] E 0 
The only trouble is to find the limits properly, to be dane by 
consideration of the geometry of the wedge and two cones in 
Fig. 81. Let for convenience | | 
va 2c . . (3) 
and consider the values of W. the potential measured i in special 
units. l 
(1). Outside the planes and cones, W- O. (8) 
(2). Between the planes, but outside the cones, Wr. (4) 
(3). Inside the left cone, but not also inside the right cone, 


| W- Ir ein ee | (5) 
(4). Inside the right cone, but not also inside the left done, 
1 (6) 
G). Inside. both cones at once - 
aia —1 a— g% —1 a + x 
W =sin aT sin a (7) 


‘Understand that 24 is the length of the electrified line, and 
that z is measured along or parana to that line, with origin at 
its middle point. Also 

h= Nan i- y, (8) 
where z is measured against u, or to the left, and y upwards 
from the median plane in which the electrified line is moving. 

„The single formula (7) will cover the whole on certain 
understandings common in the mathematics of waves—viz., 
the three geometrical variables 6, y, z are to receive all values 
which allow W to be real; and then when, for instance, s or y 
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passes out of these bounds, and makes one of the inverse sine 
functions impossible, the value of W is to be considered to 
remain what it was at the moment of leaving bounds. In 
this way the first four cases are derivable from the fifth. The 
displacement from the electrification divides equally between 
the two planes, just as if the line were infinitely long, but 
there is an auxiliary system of displacement in the two cones, 
to be mentioned presently. The induction in the planes, too, 
is the same as if they did not terminate—namely, parallel 
to the electrified line, from the top of the right to the top of 
the left cone in the upper plane, and from the bottom of the 
left to the bottom of the right cone in the lower plane. The 
question now is, how the induction gets across from one plane 
to the other, and back again to complete its circuit. Fig. 32 
is a y section of the wedge in the plane of the induction, as seen 


Fia. 32. 


from the electrified line, whose position is vertically above the. 
dotted line at distance z. The radius of the circles is z tan f. 
If now we measure x in left circle from its centre to the right, 
and y upwards on the paper, the formula for W mes 
-1 
o W=}4r +sin Stan- “gz Vr 09) 

inside the left circle. W falls from = on the right semicirole 
to 0 on the left semicircle, being 47 on the vertical diameter. 
The equipotent lines are semi-ellipses with a common may OF 
axis. | 

Now H=-VuD. The z-component of D is here inoperative, 
so H is ‘perpendicular. to the lines of D in the plane of the 
paper (ignoring the 2-component). But these are given by 
the slope of the potential in the plane, so they sre per- 
pendicular to the lines of V. It is only the z component 

ö 12 
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of D that follows a different law. Therefore the lines of H are 
the equipotential lines themselves. The flux of induction is 
therefore from the effective point source at the top of the circle 
to the effective sink at the bottom along the semi-elliptic paths. 
This applies toall planes parallel to the paper, from the electrified 
line itself to any distance beyond. As regards the intensity 
of H, it is smallest along the central vertical diameter and 
increases to infinity on the two extreme semicircles. This 
infinity is empty, of course, the total induction passing from 
one plane to the other (per unit distance along z) being finite. 
It is easy to see that if the electrified line be turned into a rod 
of finite size, carrying the same amount of electrification, the 
sheets of induction will become of finite depth, and then the 
density of the induction will be finite everywhere. 

As regards the electric displacement in the cones, that ig 
more difficult to follow, because it is in three dimensions 
instead of two. The transverse displacement in the plane of 
the paper, Fig. 82, goes perpendicularly across the lines of V; 
but the z-component, which is differently reckoned, and varies `’ 
as +yV instead of —vV, is very important. It is down 
through the paper in the outer half of the left one, and up in 
the inner. The full formula for the electric force is 

E (tan 0 — 2? — 7); _ r 
2 tan” 6 y” ( tan? 6 — 4") (tan 0-a = 


where r is the vector from the origin at the end of ‘ie 
electrified line. 

The cones overlap one another at some finite distance 
depending upon the length of the electrified line and the ratio 
ujv settling the angle 0. In the overlap the E and H are the 
resultants of those for the two cones. Go far enough away 
from the electrified line and the circles in a plane section 
as in Fig. 82 tend to coincide, when viewed through a 
diminishing glass; or, viewed from the line, by natural 
perspective. Then the left crescent in Fig. 83 is all that 
is left of the left circle, and the induction is down in it from 
top to bottom in nearly circular paths. The right crescent 
shows what is left of the ri ght circle, and the induction is up 
init. The resultant H in the overlap, which ‘3 nearly a circle, 
is nearly circular, oppositely directed to trat in the two 
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crescents. It is intense at the boundary, and falls off towards 
the centre. The short horizontal line in the middle is the 
projection of the electrified line. We approximate in this 
way to the conical wave with reversed internal E and H due 
to a moving point-charge. 

The voltages employed by Trowbridge are so greatly in 
excess of those which give estimated European speeds to 
electrons comparable with the speed of light, that it seems 
very probable that in his experiments electrons do have speeds 
given to them exceeding that of light. They cannot maintain 
them. Thatis onething, The other principal peculiarity is 
the reversal of their action upon other electrification. Thus 
an electron moving much faster than light does will draw 
after it other slowly-moving electrons of the same sign, 


Fia. 33. 


instead of repelling them, unless they get into the conical 
sheet, or rather, into the more diffused real disturbance 
corresponding to the conical sheet of the abstract theory. 

It is to be noted that, by the theory of 5 465, to which 
Fig. 27 refers, the inward displacement does not go to the 
point-charge first, and then come out again along the conical 
sheet, when the point-charge is enlarged to finite dimensions. 
It turns round into the conical shect all the way along it; that 
is, forcing an electron along faster than light goes produces a 
sort of vortex of displaccment in its wake. 


Motion of Electrified Hyperboloids; u>rv, 
§ 479. The motion of electrified hyperboloids comes under 
the theory of a moving electron merely because the 
equipotential surfaces inside the conical wave are hyperboloids 
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of revolution. As the essential mathematics has been given, 
only some special points need be noticed.here. Fig. 26 will 
serve to illustrate, only changing its meaning. The electron 
is now to be at the apex. The outer-eone is the wave front. 
The two internal cones are sheets of electric force. The two 
hyperboloids are equipotential. The equations are, by § 468, 
tan)“ rQ tan 0 ~ ` 
ee Ec. B- van, 0) 


where J is given by 


L=: tan? 6. (2) 
2 


Fie. 26. 


The apex is the origin, being measured to the rig ht, and 
y upwards on the paper, whilst r is the vector from the . 
origin. ys mi 
Consider the inner hyperboloid. Abolish E and H outside 
it. It then becomes an electrified hyperboloid moving parallel 
to its axis. Its field of force is internal, and is given by the 
above formule. E is directed everywhere towards a certain 
external point, the apex of the asymptotic cone. The electri- 
fication is negative, surface density ND, if N is the inward 
normal. By differentiating (2), remembering that 1 is 
constant for the hyperboloid, we find 

ztan’0d—y . | 
(T tan“% (8) 
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‘therefore, by the formula for E, we get 


a Q tan 6 ö 
. I 1 tan“). 00 
The total electrification on the byperboloid i is infinite, because 
if ds is an element of the curve in the plane of the paper, 


any ee G +2 9 60 


8 bas. T i (6 


so that the total electrification on the hyperboloid is 
proportional to the distance from its vertex. 
The moving force per unit of electrifica tion is E+ VuB, or 


E+ * = (1 — ce, +E,, 
v 


= -E00t0 +E, = - 29°? (2 tanto - -y); (7) 
of which the tensor is 
Sook rer tan‘ 6), | (8) 
So, by (4) and (8), 
| ND(E + VuB 5 200) N. (9) 


This is constant all over the hyperboloid. It is. somewhat 
remarkable that the normal pull of the electromagnetic field 
upon the electrification should be everywhere of the same 
intensity. As in previous cases, applied force in the direc- 
tion of motion is required to maintain it. The question 
. arises whether the force may be of finite total in this case. 
It is unlikely to be so, on account of the association of the 
theory with that of a point charge, but as there are no places 
of infinite E and H now, it is worth iii to see. We have 


z tan?0 


oN enrian zde aypa (0 
and therefore 
o A 
Sy oog zN = Bry ZN = Lg tan?d ; (11) 


cos Zd8 
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consequently the total moving force in the direction of 


motion is 
2 
(5; A fama tanso. dz, | (12) 


where the lower limit is finite, and the upper infinity. The 
total for the complete hyperboloid is therefore infinite. 
Now look at Fig. 26 again. If we extend the electric field 
until it reaches the outer hyperboloid, we shift the electrifica- 
tion to it, and the same theory applies, with a different value 
given tol. Next, abolish the E and H inside the inner hyper- 
boloid. We then have two charged hyperboloids moving along 
together, the inner one being positively, and the outer one 
negatively electrified. The electromagnetic field exerts the 
normal traction given by (9) on both hyperboloids. The outer 
surface is pulled back, the inner one forward. The necessary 
applied forces required to maintain the motion are with the 
motion on the outer surface and against it on the inner. 

If thé direction of motion is reversed, without changing E, 
the effect is merely to reverse H. The moving forces remain 
the same. 


Growing Plane Source of Induction. Transition from 
u v to u vu. 


$ 480. In considering ($ 468) the waves sent out from a 
growing plane source of induction, two distinct cases arose, 
according as the speed of growth was less or greater than 
that of light. The question of the. transition from the 
one case to the other presents itself; whether there is any 
difficulty in the intermediate case of equal speeds, and what 
is the state of affairs in the cylindrical cap which completes 
the diverging plane waves generated when the speed of growth 
exceeds that of light. 

One figure will serve for both cases in connecting the two 
solutions. The circle is of radius vt. Its centre is the place 
where the f source began, say at the moment t=0. When 
u e, the circle (section of cylinder) is the wave front, and 
the region occupied by the source »xtends from the centre to 
some distance less than vt, say to u, when u-=4r. Then any 
point P within the circle receives induction not from the 
existent source between O and a, but betu cen O and some 
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point not so far as a, except at a itself. If P is on the circle 
itself it is only just beginning to receive induction, namely, 
from O. The intensity of H is greater in the right than in 
the left semicircle, because of the source being to the right 


Fia, 34. 


of O. The formula for H is (29), §468. Put 5 O, and 
give 7, the value there determined. The result may be written 
in the form f 1 
+ 
e (1) 
where A is given by i 
„„ 
vꝛt — uz * 
Here z is measured from O to the right, and y upward on 
the paper. Note that the denominator in A cannot vanish, _ 
provided we keep inside the circle of disturbance, so that A is 
real positive and < 1. 
In the limiting case u =v, the solution reduces to 
f (v2? — 22 %) 
oer eS. (3) 
The f source now extends from O to Q. The magnetic force 
is still zero on the cirçle, save at the point Q, where it is 
flrpv. 2 
~ Increasing u above r, the wedge begins at O, with sides 
tangential to the cylinder. In the case shown, u = 8v, so that 
R is the extreme limit of the source at time t. We cannot 
expect the formula (1) to be valid outside the circle when 
taken literally. But it may be suitably interpreted. It is 


equivalent to 
_ fu 1g. (W ) (v7 — y2 — 22) 
6-ßOkñ!l waa a 
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and when «>», the vanishing of the denominator separates 
the circle into two regions, to right and left of the chord AB. 
On the left side, the angle tan... increases from 0 on the 
circular boundary to 47 on the chord. On the right side it 
increases from Ir on the chord to x on the remainder of the 
circle. That is 
fu 

“Frou — v2)? (5) 
on the cylindrical boundary on the right side, one-half this 
value on the plane AB, and zero on the remainder of the. 
cylindrical boundary. l 

Now the last formula shows the constant value of H inside 
the wedge as found by a different kind of integration, § 468, 
suitable for the case u>v. See Fig. 80, 5 468, indicating the 
limits of integration when the point P is shifted outside the 
circle, say to P'. Bo, by using the formula appropriate to 
the u<v case, the extension to «>v requires us to keep H 
at the cireular boundary value, and continue it up to the plane 
wave fronts. 

We must next show that the complete integral in the u v 
case passes properly into the above form when we leave the 
region of constant H and enter the circle. This can be done. 
Thus, by (81), § 468, 


1 — dr 
"Sepa r- * (FA) 
fu 8 | 
xv u? — = Ian B 5 (8) 
where B= (S — a) + j — 5 Aan a ; (7) 
: ) 52 — 
and ta yes 2 — tye à (8) 


At the limits, when complete, 
vat — uz 
10 v2 , (9) 
using the + sign with the larger value of t, which indicates 
two values of the time variable. So the 7 limits are 7 B, 
which used in (6), produce the preceding result (5). But this 
is only true provided the lower ¢ limit does not pass the. 
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centre of the circle, because the source does not exist on the 
left of O. But when P is shifted to the circle, the lower ¢, 
limit is sent down to zero. After that, when P is shifted 
inside the circle, the lower limit for t must remain zero. 
Therefore, applying this to (6), by (8) we get 


u 2 
Sa ape (u? = al sin A uz (10) 
That is, | a 
fu =~ gin-? 22 — 2 1 * 11 
( etal = (r (11) 


This gives the full value (5) on the right portion of the 
circular boundary, half this value on the line AB, and zero 
on the left circular boundary. Just as before, in fact. So 
formula (11) should mean the same as (4). This is the case, 
for they are mutually transformable. But pay proper atten- 
tion to the sign of t uz. Otherwise these inverse circular 
functions are treacherous. The radical must be kept to its 
+ value always. 


Fie. 35. 


We have therefore a complete harmony. We can pass only 
suggestively from the u Cv to the u>v case. But the latter 
is more comprehensive, and we can include in it both cases. 
We have then two forms of solution, one outside, the other 
inside the circle; and if v is made less than u, the outside 
solution disappears and leaves the inside one alone. 

Now go on further. When the source has reached R, stop 
its further extension, and see what happens. The former 
state of things will continue, but with an exactly similar nega- 
tive state superposed, with origin at R instead of at O. After 
a little while therefore, we shall have things as in Fig. 35. 
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The plane source extends from O to R, beginning at O at 
time t=. Inside the left circle the value of H is given by 
(11). Between the two circles and between the tangent lines 
it has the constant value (5), this being the region of the 
plane waves. In the right circle, the formula for H is like 
(11), with suitable change of origin and time reckoning. 
H falls from the full value to half value in passing to. the 
vertical chord, and then to zero on the right circular boundary. 
As time goes on the circles overlap, and the region of constant 
H and E disappears. 


The Waves from a Plane Strip Source of Induction 
suddenly started. 


8 481. If we increase u to infinity, we obtain the result due 
to the immediate starting (all over at the same moment) of the 
plane strip of f extending from Oto R. Fig. 82 suits this 
case excellently. 


Fic. 52 


We have H= 77205 between the two circles, and in the leti 

circle it is given by 
wid STs et 8 

H Sapo? + sin (BP Si (12) 
This is derived from (11) by making «=œ. But it may, of 
course, be obtained from the reduced form of the integral 
leading to (11). H falls to half the constant value on the 
vertical diameter, and then to zero on the left semicircle. 
Similarly in the right circle. 

It may be asked what the semi-elliptic lines now represent. 
In a previous problem, § 478, they were the lines of the induc- 
tion entering at the top and leaving at the bottom, their con- 
tinuations being plane sheets of induction. But in the 
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present case the plane sheets are sheets of electric current. 
Does the current divide over the circles in the same way in 
the present problem? Yes, just the same. The y and z 
components of the current, say C, and C,, are 
d 
o Oy % (18) 
that is, the rate of increase of H along any line in the plane 
measures the transverse current density from right to left 
across the line. To fix ideas, x is downward through the 
paper, y upward on the paper, and z to the right. Origin at 
centre of left circle. So, if f is down through the paper, so is 
H all over, whilst E is from left to right above f, and from 
right to left below it, between the circles. The electric 
current, therefore, enters at the bottom and leaves at the top 
of the left circle. Using (18), applied to (12), we have 
f 1 f — 7 
a Zub U = 720 C; i Zur (vt? — y?) (PE -re (14) 
where 7? = y? +2. 

Now the displacement cE is the time integral of the current, 
Outside the circles this means simply first E, = O, until vt=y, 
and then E, - +4/, from vt = until rt r. At this moment 
the circle vt reaches the point, and later still the time integrals 
of (14) must be added on. Thus, 


E, = 1 fO = 2. toate + (2265 — | 


C; 


rt 
r 


leert G- 
zz log N (15) 
This is the complete formula for the upward component of 
the electric force in the circle. 
As regards the other, we have by differentiation, 
P a 2 Hi 
d rt) sin ree ce yy (PE = Y°) (t — ye (16) 
Particularly attend to the . If it is written y, every- 
thing will go wrong in the subsequent work, and the displace 
ment will not be continuous in thecircle. Having found this 
out by troublesome experience, it follows that in integrating 
(14), which has the numerator - y7, we, of course, use the left 
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member of (16) when y i is +, but must change its sign 
when y is 
The final results are 


r — vts 

E. 22502 sin a) (17) 
inside the left circle, using the + or — sign according as y is + 
or —, that is above or below the plane of the source ef induc- 
tion. The initial displacement due to the plane waves, 
already referred to, is included in (17). The two equations 
(15) and (17) give a complete account of how the two 
oppositely directed uniform horizontal displasements above 
and below the plane of f are joined together through the 
terminal circles. The nature of a line of E differs according 
to whether it strikes the f plane in the cylinder or goes round 
its extremity in the outer part of the cylinder. If it goes 
round it does so in a continuous curve which is naturally 
vertical across the continuation of the f plane. This applies 
to the outer lines of force. But the inner ones strike the 
f plane sideways above and below it, in the right part of the 
left circle and in the left part of the right circle, so as to 
produce closed lines of displacement possessing a pair. of 
convex cusps. 


Impressed Current along a Straight Axis. The Operational | 
| - Solution in General. 


§ 482. When electrification moves along a straight line, the 
magnetic force generated is in circles centred upon that line, 
in planes perpendicular to it. One datum, the intensity of 
magnetic force at distance r from the axis and distance z along 
itis sufficient to specify H. The characteristic v PE = E also 
suffers a reduction in the number of variables by the sym- 
metry, E being representable by an axial component and a 
radial component. Say 2 is along the axis, x and y trans- 
verse; then r=(z?+y’)', and the characteristic of the z 


component is 
1d dE AE Z Bo) 


r dr ir dr 22 (1) 
9 allows the immediate use of Bessel netten Let 
2 H. d. 
9 y? da? (2) 
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then the characteristic is 
1 d dE ym 
ra a 9E, (3) 
óf which the solution is | | 
| E = 1,(gr)A + K,(97)B, | (4) 


where A and B aro. any functions of t and 2. 

It being supposed here that E means the axial component 
of E, let F be the transverse component; then the second 
circuital law is fully given by 


„ —ppH, . (5) 


if H is the intensity of H. But the first cirouital law has two 
representatives, 8 


dH . 
ar 1H cpE, - Prii cpF. (6) 


These equations (5), (6) are best obtained by 1 appli- 
cation of the circuital principles to elementary circuits It 
follows that l 


1-9 r. F % (7) 


The second of these is an obvious consequence of the second 
of (6). The first one is proved by insecting E according to 
(4), and then using (3). 

These general equations (4) and (7) apply to other problems 
besides the present one, to straight round wires and 
tubes for example. (El. Pa., Vol. II., p. 175). But we do 
not require such complication as is there involved. Let there 
be no external interferences or boundaries or changes of 
medium. Then we have only one set of solutions, and · we do 
not want the I, function in (4), but only the K,. Or, if there 
was first an external boundary, its removal to an infinite 
distance would cause reflections to disappear and the I, 
function to drop out. That is, all we want now is given by 


Kio — 1 4H 
D a 10) 


H=% CR aA, ae 0) 
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with one function A, which must be found to suit given 
conditions at the axis. ö 

Now the motion of a point- charge or electron along the 
axis obviously comes under this theory. Also, I have pre- 
viously shown how to algebrise the special forms assumed in 
this case, without direct reference to a point- charge, however. 
(El. Pa., Vol. II., p. 456; E. M. T., Vol. II., p. 456). Bo, by 
now pointing out how to construct the operational solution, 
and previously how to algebrise it, I might consider the 
matter essentially completed, and leave the working out of 
details to my readers. Perhaps, however, they will be more 
satisfied if I continue to elaborate the subject. Besides, there 
are various other matters to be noticed in connection. 80 1 
continue. 

To find A. If C is the electric current impressed at the 
axis, the circuitation of H must be C when r is reduced to 0. 
That is, . 


erer 5 K,(qr)A=C, when r=0. (10) 


Or, 217. 0 — =A OC, therefore A n (11) 
CN mr l cp 
Using this in (8), (9), we get 


= — g N Sse u 
E 4% Ko C, F cp dz ’ (12) 


d 1. 
H=- 1 Ko(27) C, 


giving E, F, and H in terms of C, which may be any function 
of zand t. What we have to find is K. (27) C. The algebri- 
sation may be effected in a good many cases, immediately 
in simply periodic cases, but more difficultly in more 
interesting cases. If C is a convection current, and it is 
written ou, then o may mean the linear density of electrifi- 
cation moving along the line at speed u. But there may be 
two convection currents. In either case, it is the second of 
equations (8) that finds the linear density of electritication, 
which is 2e F. 

Regarding the use of the K (gr) operator alone, a caution is 
needed which is of some significance. I. (gr) is finite at the 
axis, infinite at , when gr is numerical; whereas K,(qr) is 
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infinite at the axis, and vanishes at infinity. This seems a 
sufficient reason for excluding I, when the source of disturb- 
ance is at the axis, and there is no external interference. For 
do not the waves expand, and so docrease in intensity as they 
go out to infinity? Certainly they do, but that is not the 
real reason for using K, The true reason is because K,(qr) 
is the operator appropriate to an outward going wave. The 
disturbance need not always vanish at infinity. There may 
be a wave front of infinite intensity, and which remains always 
of infinite intensity. (See Vol. II., pp. 240, 257, for the parts 
played by H, aud Ko in inward and outward waves.) There is 
a similar property in plane waves, when there is no attenuation 
at all. Thus, (t) t-); so e is the operator for a 
positive wave, q meaning p/v. Now = vanishes at infinity, 
but the disturbance does not, if it can be imagined ever to get 
there, which is a separate question. 

The K (r) operator is the cylindrical analogue of e r for 
the plane. The analogue of <* for a negative plane wave is 
Ho (ar). This is appropriate when a wave travels towards the 
axis from an external source. 

Nevertheless, the I,(77) function can be properly used 
instead of K,(q7) to obtain a wave coming from a source at 
the axis, provided we know what the disturbance there is. 
This is not the same thing as the strength of source. The 
I, function is compounded of both H, and Ky. The disturb- 
ance at the axis is due to inward and outward waves. 
Knowing it, then I,(qr)E,=E, finds E. from I, In the 
purely mathematical aspect, these relations of H, and K, to 
I, are rather obscure, but the wave theory throws light 
upon them, and makes the two divergent functions useful 
working agents. 


Algebrisation of the Operational Solution in the case of Steady 
Motion of an Electron or of an Electrified Line; uv. 


§ 483. Returning to equations (12), there are two differentia- 
tors in the operator q. But in the important case of steady 
motion, there is an effective reduction to one differentiator, 
which makes the algebrisation quite easy for an electron. 
Thus, let C=e-“4C,, and O, be a function of : only. Then 
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C is the same as C, in shape, but travels at speed u along the 
zaxis, making C= Hz - ut). In another form, we may say 
CSF (t) = Fit —z/u). This way is sometimes more con- 
venient. F(t) is the value of C at the fixed 75 2 O, and 
may be the given datum. In either case, if d/dz = A, d/dt =p, 
we have 8 


1a = p, 9 NA ve, (18) 
. N 15 
if X= 7 -1, a (14) 
and both A and g are expressed in terms of p. Equations 
(12) become 
E= pom Ak (), (15) 
wa Apr 
H= 1K), (16) 
F Heu, ` (11) 


where C, is the value of C at z=0, a function of the time. 
Now let 
U= |K (2) C, (18) 


4cu u 


then the preceding equations assert that 
E SN 5 7 F= . r; H ucF. (19) 


These equations may be compared eN 468. They show 
that U is the travelling potential, and that the electric force 
is derived from it in the eolotropic manner there described, 
and that H=VuD. The operator * merely does the 
translation. 

We have therefore to determine U according to (18). 
First of all, for a travelling electron—a charge Q moving at 
speed v. Suppose that it passes the origin at the moment 
t=0, then C,=Qpl operationally expressed. This makes 


U= 2K (qr. 20) 


which has been already algebrised. But as it is money done, 
it may be here repeated, for completeness. 


2 


v 
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Let ꝗ be any differentiator, say with respect to the variable ?, 
then 7 1 


rina (S ---) 
12 2092/3 
-A- 

G - -T) ~~} 


172 11 * 17 2 0 IN 
700 (145, E (a=) . : 
That is, finally, | K,(9r)q]-= 7 F geh. (21) 


ionu this to (20), we have ¢=Ap/u, so I= ut A. This 
makes o 

Uae UPEN ae 
‘This is the potential at the plane of the origin. It is zero 
before the moment t= O, and later is given by (22), but only 
provided ut is not less than Ar. We assume u to be positive; 
then the operand 1 in (20) begins at the moment ¢=0; and 
then again the operator «7 turns ut to ut — Ar, 80 that ut - Ar 
begins with the value zero. 

Finally, if V is the potential at the point z, r, we have 


U 1 
VSU Zug ut NV (28) 
provided (ur 2) is not less than Ar. This confines us to 
the cone behind the travelling electron, outside which we have 
V=0. 

The above argument appears to be perfectly distinct in all 
respects. But it is necessary to carefully note the underlying 
assumption, and its consequence. Thus, at the beginning, 
the assumption C- F(t- z u) implies that the electron has 
been in motion for an infinitely long time before it reached 
the origin. That is why we obtain a travelling steady state 
of E and H. No information is given as to how it was arrived 
at a long time previously. To show that, a different operand 
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for C is required, showing how the electron a from rest 
to the state of uniform motion. 

Closely connected with this problem is that of a moving 
infinitely long line of electrification. Let o be the linear 
density and u the speed (positive), and let its free end reach th. 
origin at the moment t=0. Then C, jumps from O to the 


value cu at the moment t= O, and remains at that value for 
ever after. Therefore 


üs ons (24) 


is the potential at the plane of the origin. It only differs from 
(20) in the absence of pju. We have, instead of (21), 


F 
Kyfyr}l =e log! + V = 1}. (25) 


This may be proved in the same way as (21) was proved. 
But it is unnecessary fo go through the work, because having 
the operand 1, now instead of pl, only requires us to integrate 
the former U solution from O to t. 80 


UZ log 5 „ ey —1 1 (26) 


and then V is got by changing ut to ut — 2, ag 8 This 
is the solution used in § 465. 


„Application of Simply Periodic Analysis. The Transition 
from u< to uv. 


3 484, Now for a change. Apply harmonic analysis to the 
operational solution (20), and see what we come to, and 
whether the definite integrals are recognisable. We have 


1 rx 
al = t dn. 
7 / eos u n (27) 


Use this operand in (20), and work by differentations. 
Assume that p= ni is true in the K, function, making 


U= S- A Kà cos nt dn, (28) 


where i is the differentiator p/n really, but has to be worked 
according to = 1. Now we at once note that if A* ig 
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negative, that is, u v, the argument of the K, function 
becomes real. Say = At, and x= (1 - 16% “), then 
Q Pe (=) ; i 
ay oa K, ) cos n dn, (29) 


which is a real integral without further change. 
Now we know, § 463, that the solution is 
Q 1 
. (we? + c (20) 
because changing ut to u- 2 produces the proper ellipsoidal 
solution about which there is no difficulty. We conclude that 


f () cos nt dn CIETIS, (81) 


On consulting Gray and Mathews’ “ Bessel Functions,” 
p. 227, I find this integral given, ascribed to Basset. So far 
good. Then how does the doubling of the formula take place 
when u>v? The 4 in (30) has then to become 2r. 

Go back to (28) with A real. We have 


K,(2i) = G,(2) 10400, (82) 
when zis real. (Vol. II., p. 253.) So (28) is 
„ j G,(“") cos nt + J Aes sin nth, (88) 
grcu) o u u 


which is a real integral, A being real. Now our U in this 
case is zero when ¢ is negative, and since the second part 
changes sign, whilst the first does not, when ¢ is made Bone, 
it follows that 


7 Anr 7 
j An ` u 8 
l, G; ae ni d — w (35) 


The first of these (34) I find in Gray and Mathew ascribed to 
Weber. The second (35) I fail to find, so for the present 
I will ascribe it to myself. 

Thus, as u passes from less than v to greater than v, the 
value of the integral doubles itself. This would not perhaps 
be & correct way of putting it if the integral were purely 
algebraical, for væ must consider that tbe integral concerned 
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is really (28), in which ni stands for d/dt. Strictly it takes 
two forms, one of which gives double the result of the other. 

Observe, too, that the symbol ¢ has had two distinct meanings. 
In (82) it is algebraical. -In (28) it is a differentiator. Both 
follow *#=-—1. Although they have not come into conflict, 
it may very easily happen that such will happen in investi- 
gations of this class, involving definite integrals and harmonio 
analysis ; and to avoid error, it is desirable to be guided by 
the conditions of the physical problem concerned. That 
will serve to counteract the ambiguity of the purely mathe- 
matical machinery. 

If we employ the other method referred to above, making 
C = f(z — ut) = , where Co is a function of z at the initial 
moment, and C what it becomes at time t later, we eliminate p 
and use A instead. The reasoning all through is quite similar 
to the above, and the results are the same. But this way of 
working I did not find so easy to follow in the particular pro- 
blem of a moving electron on account of purely technical diffi- 
culties of the kind just mentioned, and the fact that the solution 
admits of a double interpretation. The conical wave may be 
either expanding or contracting, although only the expanding 
wave can be imagined to arise naturally. 


Train of Simply Periodic Forced Waves along an Axis. 
The Work done and Waste of Energy. 


§ 485. The simply periodic train of waves utilised in the 
last paragraph possesses some properties which deserve notice, 
especially as regards the activity of the forces and the waste 
of energy. There is no waste at all when the speed of the 
wave train is less than v, but there is waste when it is 
greater. Say that the impressed current at the axis is 

f C=C, cos m(ut — 2), (36) 
existent permanently. Then 8 


C | , ; 
= Ta (o cos + J (Arm) sin }m(ut — 2) (87) 
is the potential when u > v, and A is real; whilst when u < v 
it is 
V= oe K,(arm) cos mut — 2), (88, 
wd « is real. 
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Start with u = O, and go right through to show the effect of 
the motion. With stationary ee density o cos ma, 
80 that Co = OA, 

v 45 mK, (mr). | (89) 
It is only the wavy distribution of the electrification that 
prevents V from being infinite everywhere—namely, when 
m=0, a well-known electrostatic result, though the electric 
force is finite save at the axis. At a distance from it, or 
more generally, when mr is large, 


co n , // 2 NJ. 1 „ 
va (Te) (-S „J: (0 
and close to the axis, or when mr is small, 


o COS mz , 
vane (Ee) (log 2+ 0 5772) + (T * .. 41) 
which is nearly the same as 


T COS MZ 
V=- 
Ire 


log mr. (42) 


dV cos mg 
B = arg — Son m log mr, F=- er aea (48 ) 
When m=0 the axial component vanishes, leaving the simple 
state F =0/2rre. 

Now the effect of increasing u from zero turns K,(mr) to 
K,(«mr), where « =(1-u?/v?)#. The result is, as may be seen 
by (40), to decrease the rapid rate at which V falls off as the 
axis is receded from. But there is still no change of sign of 
V between the axis and r= œ, for any particular value of z, 
because K (xmr) is always positive. This action continues 
until = O, or u=v. The potential solution is then useless, 
but it is the case of plane progressive waves travelling at the 
natural speed v. E is zero again, and 

_ cos m(ut 2) 
N * 27e , (44) 
without any function of r as a factor, save the usual l. 

Increasing u above v brings in a different state of things, as 
in (37), where A =(u?/v?—1)*. It makes V oscillatory along r, 
for any special value of z; and the larger A is made, the 
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shorter the wave length. By sufficient increase of u/v we may 
pack the regions of positive and negative V as closely as we 
please. These results will be understood on remembering the 
conical nature of the wave fronts corresponding to the different 
elements of electrification, and that its arrangement upon the 
axis is alternating. 

As regards the electric and magnetic forces, we have 


F A = — 7 G cos + J. Ai) sin m(wt—2), (45) 


E = wi. os 4. {Goldmr) gin — J Amr) eos, „(ut - 2), (46) 


and H =cuF, as da The big accent means d/dr, 
Now H is perpendicular both to E and to F. So 


FH = enF2 = eu( %) (65 cos? + Jo? sin? + 26.90 cos sin } (41) 
Averaging, we obtain 
FH = peu (Z) (G+ Ji?) (48) 


This is the mean flux of energy per unit area along z or with 
the wave. It does not involve any waste. 
As regards the flux outward along r it is 


i 2 
-EH = cnEF = chen (40 (IG cos? G, Je sin? 
C 
+ (JoJ = G,G,) sin cos (49) 
Averaging, we obtain | 
— 2 U 
—cuBbF = — oud?m( F) (J Cro — 40), 


where J, 6, 2/rr. (50) 
(Vol. II., p. 257.) So the averaged outward flux per unit 
area is J 
2 
beud () Es bb 


This must be multiplied by 277 to obtain the waste per unit 
length of axis. It is 

2eud?m(o/4c)*, (52) 

independent of the distance. This is real waste of energy. 

We conclude that the averaged applied force (Newtonian) 
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needed at the axis to keep the electrification moving in tke 
way specified is (52) divided by w, or 7 


M/ S. (59) 


This increases infinitely with u or X. It is zero when .u=v, 
or A= O. It remains zero when u<v. 

To confirm this result, consider the mechanical reaction of 
the electromagnetic field upon the electrification. It is 


Eo cos m(z— ut) (54) 
at any point on the axis. Or, by (46), 
a sin cos — J, cos. (55) 
The average of the first partis zero. Of the second it is the 
negative of (53). So (58) represents the average regarded as 
impressed, and (52) the average activity. 
There are several cautions to be expressed regarding the 
‘above. First the investigation has no reference to ordinary 
waves along wires. They do not behave in the above way, eveh 
if all resistance were done away with. The above waves are 
forced waves, whether u be less or greater than , although 
only in the latter case is there permanent activity on the 
average. If we want to represent waves of this type along 
a wire, we require a continucus distribution of impressed 
electric force along the wire, or something equivalent. That 
is, the wire is to be a source of energy, instead of a sink, as 
is usually the case with waves along them, for the loss of 
energy by radiation of the heat is a separate matter, which 
does not come in question, Prof. G. F. FitzGerald was the 
first to calculate loss by radiation from a wire, but I do not 
know the precise circumstances he contemplated.* Whether 
there is any loss depends materially upon the circurastances. 
There is waste when the impressed current is everywhere 
in the same phase, say C=C, cos nt, with Co constant. This 
is a reduced case of the above viz., 


1 , m=0, mu=n, c= Cu- (56) 


* George Francis Fitz Gerald is dead. The premature loss of a man of 
such striking original genius and such wide sympathies will be considered 
by those who knew him and his work to be a national misfortune. Of 
course the “nation” knows nothing about it, or why it should be so. 
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These reduce the expression (52) for the waste to 
ats 8 1) 105 enO; (57) 
80 Nu 8cv? 8 

This is per second. But 27/n is the period, so the waste per 
period is 470%, at any frequency, provided the amplitude 
of the axial current is kept the same. This independence is 
also true in the former case, down to «=v. But we should 
not apply it to the extreme of zero frequency, or infinitely | 
long period, because then we cannot have reversal of current to 
make a period. 

Also notice that in the calculation of the waste by averaging 
at the axis, the neglected part, which goes out on averaging, is 
- infinitely large compared with the retained part; which may 
seem absurd. But the infiniteness is of no consequence at all, 
when its reason is considered. It is to simplify results that the 
impressed current is condensed in a line instead of being dis- 
tributed in a rod. The condensation causes the infinite values 
at the axis. But the effective results away from the axis are 
not materially affected by finitising all results by spreading 
the axial current throughout a small rod. So there is nothing 
to be alarmed about. It is nothing like so curious as the 
result in § 465 and § 477, where we found a finite moving force 
(and electric force) acting quite perpendicularly to the lines 
of electric force. 


Construction of the Simply Periodic Wave Train from the Two 
| Electronic Steady Solutions. l 

§ 486. Having employed in § 484 the simply periodic wave 

formule to build up the two kinds of solution for an electron 

in steady rectilinear motion, the converse problem presents 


Fia. 36. 


itself for completeness—namely, to build up the simply 
periodic wave formulæ out of the two electron solutions. If 
thts cannot be done, there must be something wrong. 
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Required U at the point P due to the distribution of electri- 
fication of linear density c cos mz’ along the axis, this 2 being 
the former 2— uf. We suppose that P also travels along at 
speed u. The U required is the sum at P of the steady 
potentials of all the elements of electrification which produce 
potential at P. There are two cases. First, if u cv, every | 
element of electrification operates at P, because the electric 
force of an element extends over all space. So, by equating 
the integral of the electron solution to the simply periodic 
solution we obtain | 

T cosmz,dz oC 
5 . eam Molnar) cone, (68 


where « is real. Put 2, 2 =y, and there results 


2 cos m 
=f u- Ky(mxr), (59) 
which is a known definite integral. | 
But in the other case, with u>v, the total U at E is derived 
only from the electrification to the right of Q, if the angle 
PO be the 0 before used making usin = v, and the electrifi- 
cation is moving from left to right; ‘becanse the electrification 
on the left side of Q does not act at P. So the lower limit 
must be h=2'+rA, where rA is the distance z'Q in the figure, 
instead of - . Therefore, by equating the new integral to 
the new simply periodic solution, we have, with A real, 


COS mz dz ra ; 
270 K a Cr 0 Gos Nn 45G cos — J (Amr) sin} m“. (60) 
Putting 2 - 2’ =y, reduces the left side to | 
cos m(y + 2') : 
-zj rA ( NN 4 ' (61) 


which, by comparison with the right side of (60), requires 
25 cos my dy _ I sin my dY u | 
r) rx (PA „Anm, „- N Senne (62) 
which are also known Bessel integrals if I correctly under- 
atand the formula given by Gray and Mathews, P. 230, ascribed 
to Weber, viz., 


f Taa T+ -gD + FI 
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Finally, it may be remarked that the application of 
Fourier's theorem to the first of (62) leads to the formula 
(35) above. (See also Vol. II., p. 106.) We have, therefore, 
a good harmonisation of results all round by all methods. 
This is particularly desirable, because no intelligible and valid 
mechanical analogue has yet been invented which will enable 
us to see clearly what the behaviour of electrons in motion 
ought to be according to the circuital laws, without resort to 
troublesome mathematics. From another point of view, 
having established the two steady and the two periodic solu- 
tions independently of the various integrals, we may consider 
the solutions to establish the values of the integrals. 

To my mind, proofs of this character are more convincing 
than those involving the thoory of functions. 


Connection between Moving Electrification and Moving Electri- 
sation. Transition from Cylindrical to Conical Wave. 


§ 487. Some light is cast upon the effects due to moving 
electrification by the connected theory of moving electrisation. 
It is not necessary that the impressed current in the above 
investigations should be moving electrification, or C = ru, say. 
We may exhibit the axial source in terms of impressed electric 
force. I have before pointed out that the effects due to con- 
vection current pu, p being the volume density, are the same 
as those due to impressed e, such that pu=pce (El. Pa., 
Vol. II., p. 509). Here ce may be regarded as intrinsio elec- 
trisation, the electric analogue of intrinsic magnetisation, and 
its time rate of increase is equivalent to impressed electric 
current. Applying this to rod reduced ultimately to a mere 
line, as p is turned to ø, the linear density, e must be multi- 
plied by the cross-section of the rod to preserve equivalence. 


Thus, put Crepe, (63) 
instead of convection current, in the equations (12). They 
become i dH 
E = — 2 PKK) {ss — = T’ (64) 
oP a% 
a- Ig E 6 


There are the equations ex pressing the electric and magnetic 
forces generated by a straight filament of e, along the z-axis 
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where ¢ may be regarded as the product of section and 
impressed voltivity ; or, equivalently, ce, may be regarded as 
the total strength of intrinsic electrisation. These equations 
may be obtained independently, as before done. (See Fl. Pa., 
Vol. II., p, 457, where various results due to a filament of e, 
are given. The G function there employed is the negative of 
the present one. A consideration of the measure of an axial 
source and the transition from Kk, to Go - iJ, will show that 
the present positive reckoning is proper.) 

We may therefore translate results due to varying impressed 
force to those due to moving electrification, To show 
explicitly by an example, let PQ be an electrised rod. If 
at rest, it is known by statical considerations’ that the electric 

— — 

displacement outside the rod is the same as that due to a 
positive charge at P and a negative charge at Q, both of size ceo. 
That is, the convergence of the intrinsic electrisation is the 
measure of the fictive electrification. There is no real 
electrification, because the displacement is made circuital by 
the flux of displacement ce, along the rod. There may be 
electrons, but that is a different matter, involving a finer kind 
of space division to find them. If we put a negative charge at 
P and a positive one at Q, both of size ce, the external 
displacement disappears. There is left only the displacement 
ce, along the rod from the positive charge to the negative. 
The rod is then a charged condenser which will not discharge 
itself even though its poles are conductively connected. To 
discharge the charges, eo must be relaxed. (See El. Pa., 
Vol. I. pp. 466 to 515 for details about real and fictive electrifi- 
cation, and intrinsic displacement. For the benefit of the unin- 
itiated, I should explain that El. Pa. means my Electrical 
Papers. They can be picked up cheap, because the remainder © 
was sold off in quires for a few pence per volume, on account 
of the deficiency in storage room. So look in the fourpenny 
boxes. Though somewhat vexed at first by this disposal of my 
laboured lucubrations, it has, later, given me and others 
occasion for much laughter.)* 

* I do not delete this remark under the sad circumstances of the- 


last footnote, for FitzGerald was the first man to see the humour of the 
proceedings of those unhumorous pu!)lishera. 
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Now if the rod PQ, electrised but uncharged, be moved at 
speed u from left to right, the external effects, electric and 
magnetic, are the same as those due to a pair of equivalent 
charges, positive at P, negative at Q, both moving the same 
way at speed u. The effects due to a single moving charge are 
therefore the same as those due to an infinitely long electrised 
rod, ending at P, and pushing forward. The speed u may be 
anything from 0 to . It is not necessary for the rod to 
move. The region occupied by the electrisation has to grow 
at the P end. We may imagine little demons putting on 
fresh electrisation at any rate we like, and whether P effec- 
tively travels at a speed greater or less than that of propagation 
in the medium makes no difference to the demons individually. 

If u= œ , this is the same as putting on e, all over at the 
same moment. The result is a cylindrical wave. (F/. Pa., 
Vol. II., p. 460.) D is of two sorts. At the wave front is a 
shell in which D is oppositely directed to e,; and inside the 
shell D is directed the same way as 6. The same reversal 
occurs with H. At the wave front it is so directed as to 
make E = vH with outward expansion, as usual. Inside the 
shell it is reversed. 

Now, suppose u is not infinite, but still very great compared 
with v. The cylinder becomes a cone of very small angle, 
` nearly the same cyliader in fact, if we consider only a part of 
it at a time. It has the same charactòristios as before. The 
cylindrical outer sheet becomes a conical sheet, in which D is 
directed away from the apex, from right to left. Inside it, D 
goes the other way, in the direction of e, at the axis. I is 
similarly reversed. 

These will be seen to be the properties found for a moving 
electron, when its speed is greater than v. For the equivalent 
electrification is situated at the end of the e, region where it 
is growing. 

In El. Pa., Vol. II., p. 461, is worked out in some detail the 
case of finite section and «= , and I meant to adapt that 
investigation here to illustrate the electron theory. But in 
looking through the troublesome calculations I find some 
numerical errors, so the matter must be postponed. But 
a general idea of the cause of the reversal in the theory 
of e may be shortly given. An electrised rod of finite size 
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corresponds to a disc of electrification at its end. Now the waves 
are initiated at the surface of the rod, the seat of the curl of e, 
the impressed voltivity. Induction is generated there at the 
rate e per second, in a oylindrioal sheet. It spreads both ways, 
outward and inward. Along with it the outer displacement 
is against e, and the inner with e, just as in the case of 
plane waves, § 453 above. The inner wave of D condenses 
to infinite intensity at the axis, but does not change sign 
in expanding again, being longitudinal or axial. But the 
corresponding H does reverse effectively. Notin reality, becanse 
an element of a circle of H in condensing and crossing the axis 
preserves its direction. But when the circle expands that 
element is on the opposite side to its old place. So there 
is effective reversal of H, as well as of D, compared with those 
at the outer wave front, save at the beginning. This pro- 
perty continues true when the rod is condensed to a line, and 
also when u is reduced, so that the wave front turns from a 
cylinder to a cone. 


e Impulsive Wave due to sudden Displacement 
of an Electron. 


§ 488. The equivalence in external results of convection 
current pu and current of intrinsic electrisation cpe, both 
being impressed currents, enables us to immediately interpret 
worked out problems in impressed e in terms of the equivalent 
convection current. An important fundamental problem con- 
cerns the wave generated by the sudden establishment of e at 
a point, or rather, in a spherical portion of the ether. This 
will be found fally worked out and interpreted in El. Pa., 
v. 2, pp. 409 to 412. Only a small part is required here for 
present purposes. Changing from cpe to pu is the same as 
changing from ce to ppu If, then, e is suddenly established 
in a sphere of radius a, the magnetic wave sent out is the 
same as that due to the impulsive time integral of pu through- 
out the sphere—that is, to the displacement of p through the 
distance vu = d. So ce=pdz is the equivalence. 

The intensity H of the circular magnetic force at the point 
7, 6, at time t, is 


-- b %. 9. 0 
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the origin being at the centre of the sphere, and 6 being 
measured from the direction of e. (El. Fa., v. 2, p. 409, 
equation (139)). Here e may vary anyhow, it being the opera- 
tional solution that is written. Making e simply periodic 
produces the spherical wave trains used by Hertz as a first 
approximation to the theory of his vibrator, together with an 
impulsive wave at the front. By taking econstant, beginning 
when ¢t=-0, by an easy algebrisation we obtain an inward and 
an outward wave from the spherical boundary of e, leading 
ultimately to d shell wave of H of depth 2a, given by (Joc. cit., 
p. 410, equation (142) ) 


H= 1 272A. | (2) 
pe 


re 


This formula expresses the magnetic force from the first 
moment between the limits r=a+vt, until vt=a; but after 
that, between the limits r=«t+a. It is a double shell of H, 
aah outside, negative inside, vanishing at the distance 

(122 5. 
The time- integral of H during the passage of the wave past 
the point v, 0 is 5 
-l = 3 i = Qua 1 k 
D H= igen in 6 Is sin 6, (3) 
where we write cc, for the product of ce and the volume of the 
sphere. It is the moment of the electrisation. Its equivalent 
is Qdz, if Q is the total charge, or density x volume. 

But the formula is somewhat deceptive, because it is only 
a difference. If H, and H, refer to the outer (positive) and 
inner (negative) shell, their time integrals are 


„cine 4 15 (1705 * 


cer sin @/a? Ba? — (4) 


— eee e a 


6 7 27 
~H — 682 * = ( | 
P 2 * 1 5 17 7 7 


cer = Ofa 3 a? 
P 272 0. (5) 


The sum depends on r~* as just seen. But when afr is small, 
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the two impulses are sensibly equal and opposite, and depend 
upon r-?}. Their values are nearly 
8 sin 0 

16 rar + Qde 16zar’ (6) 
in terms of the electric moment. With a=0 we get œ. 
That is nothing unusual. We cannot have a finite charge 
at a point. If it existed it would be immovable by a 
finite force. | 

The electric fields of ce, and Qdz only differ in this respect. 
There is no E to begin with in the case of the electrisation. 
There is in the case of the electrification—say the stationary 
polar force of Q. So add this on to the electric force pro- 
duced by establishing ce, to get the electric force which exists 
when Q is shifted. Now, what ce, does is to set up circuital 
displacement similar to the induction of a spherical uniform 
magnet. This state is fully formed right up to the rear of 
the wave of magnetic force at any moment. So when Q is 
shifted its polar displacement persists at any point until the 
front of the shell wave reaches it, and when the wave has 
passed it is turned into the slightly changed polar displace- 
ment of Q in its new position. It is the electric force in the 
shell wave itself that lays down the change in the internal 
electric force (see also v. 1, p. 314). At a great distance 
E = urH in the wave. | 

The magnetic energy in the shell being always positive 
need not be divided into two parts. It amounts to (EL. Pa., 
v. 2, p. 412) | 


pa ceo l Qdzx)* (7) 


and is constant on the whole journey, as soon as the wave is 
fully formed. Compare with the usual static energy of Q. 
It is 


Q? 7 @ . 
eat external, and 4055 internal. (8) 
dx 2 5 ` 2 
So T= (5) x 6 of stationary energy. 
a 


This energy is wasted. But the total waste is 2T, because 
there is equal electric energy in the shell ultimately. 2T is 
therefore, the work done in shifting Q. 


VOL, III. 
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I expect, in passing, that Maxwell's characteristic expres- 
sion, “electric displacement, may need to be changed. It 
did not formerly present any trouble that I know of. I never 
heard of anyone mistaking it for the spacial displacement of 
electrification, until one day I heard that I had been supposed 
to have done so myself. But in reading Dr. Larmor's book 
it occurs to me that trouble may very easily arise in the way 
mentioned, particularly because the spacial displacement of 
charges is so much in evidence at present. Maxwell’s electric 
displacement D was (and I suppose is still) primarily a pheno- 
menon in the ether, not necessarily connected with a spacial 
displacement in the direction of D. In matter D is increased. 
The excess is also not necessarily conditioned by the spacial 
displacement of positive and negative charges, but it is a 
reasonable hypothesis that it may be so, and the facts of 
electrolysis show that it is a probable hypothesis. The resul- 
tant makes up the excess displacement, to be coupled with the 
other and counted with it to make the total D called by Max- 
well the electric displacement. Here the word displacement 
has no reference to the supposed spacial displacement of 
charges. So a new word, and a good word, is wanted for D. 
This would also be the case if an ether theory were elaborated 
in which D in the ether itself involved spacial displacement 
of + and — charges. There is room in the ether for much 
- speculation. | 


Spherical Impulse due to sudden change of Velocity of an 
Electron. Röntgen Rays. 


$489, There is another sort of impulsive magnetic wave, not 
to be confounded with the above; which is supposed by J. J. 
Thomson to represent the elementary portion of Röntgen 
rays. Presumably also, previously by Sir G. Stokes, though 
he did not express himself in magnetic language (Wilde 
Lecture, 1898). This is the magnetic pulse arising when a 
moving electron suddenly changes its velocity. By “ electron” 
I only mean an electric charge, without hypothesis that it is 
really a singular point in the ether. I do not think Larmor 
has established that point. I wish he may, for the matter of 
ether and matter is in a very obscure state. Personal opinions 
at second-hand count for little, but I may as well say that I 


a 
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incline at present to J. J. Thomson’s idea that his corpuscles 
are electrified matter. This does not exclude altogether the 
idea that the matter may be conditioned by ether and elec- 
trification. To show this pulse go back to (1). Put a=0 
and reduce. The operational solution becomes 5 


„ ad ee tse St d er 
Or, in full, H= sin 6 2 ) (10) 
77 407 ; 


So, if u at the moment ¢=0 suddenly changes by the amount 
1% the impulsive H, say, H, the time integral of H at t=r/v is, 


i e 7 
H. sin 0 mye (11) 


This shows a spherical pulse out from the place where the 
change of velocity occurred. The operator . only fixes the 
position of the pulse. Strike it out to express the magnitude. 
That there are such pulses produced by the collision of 

electrons with obstacles can hardly be doubted. That they 

fully express the Röntgen rays is not so clear. For there is 
the body struck to be considered, and the special vibrations 
emitted by it when struck. 

To see the state of things in the pulse itself, we must take 
.a finite. Use the full operational solution (1). It is the 
same as 

a sin 6 1 ee -a( z ~) Š aa 0) 
142 4770 14% teaa + ZY ou. (12) 
Here let u at the moment t=0 jump from O to u An easy 
immediate algebrisation makes 


Ha puaa fu 11 — 2. 27 64, . 
2a 2r Gar 
7 27.2 vt 

„rasas 4% A 24 "ha + +5}. (18) 


The algebrisation is done by g-"1 = (vt) n, and then Taylor's 
theorem to translate, making 


vt, =vtb—-r+a, vt, vt Y- a, (14) 
-confined to positive values only of ¢, and t, 
VOL. III. | H 2 
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We have assumed that the charge has not sensibly shifted 
its position. Now the first line in (18) expresses the wave out 
from the surface of the sphere. The second line is the wave 
going in, and then out again, following the first, and can- 
celling it partly by overlapping. If, therefore, we take the 
sum, it expresses not the impulse, but the internal dregs. 
The sum makes 6 j 

u sin 

* Ar: (1 5) 
which is recognised to. be correct under the circumstances 
considered, that the position of the origin with respect to the 
point 7,6 does not sensibly change, for (15) is the magnetic 
force due to the steady convection current Qu, Bat the 
impulse is expressed by. the first line only of (18), for it is the 
part of the primary wave, between the limits rt = r a which 
is free of the second wave. To verify, take the time integral 
between these limits. We get 


p H = — 4 = ( 1+ *) = ane a (1 6) 


which agrees with the result (11). ‘The first line of (18) may 
be used to calculate the energy of the pulse. 


Wave Train due to Damped Vibrations. 


§ 490. If it is desired to draw the lines of . we 
may make use of 

2rr sin 0. H= D), (17) 

where D, is the total displacement through the circle r, 0, as 

is obvious by the circuitation of H. Then, in terms of Do, we 
have (17) to derive gee 

D. D. 1 40 (8) 
* im sin 0 T a Zy sin 0 dr | 


to find the two components of D along and perpendicular to 
the radius vector r. And D,= constant expresses a line of D. 
If e is a damped vibration, say e sin nt, beginning 
when ¢=0, then 
Dies h rain? of d e~*t-1”) gin at- 1 / e) (19) 
r 


by equation (17) je (9) ae There is an impulsive wave 
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at the front. Ignoring that, we obtain for the state of things 
in the rear of the wave front, 


= mt. N v m „ -™) 
H= o sin 0e vere {(2 2m) cos+ (™ -n gin | nh 


KUET 


| (20) 
D, = Hy fosin ein 6. „ gin nts (21) 
v Tarr’ , 
Bs pers n ( 5 -*) ; 
D, = =e 12 008 6 „ niis (22) 


where ti f -/ v, and D., De are the components of D along 
rand Lr in the direction of increasing 0. 
To find the speed of a particular phase, let 


H & sin (t 5 +), 


inn u =e 
Let t-7/v+ B be constant, andr=U. Then 
189 +a =0; 22) 


leading to 
» 1 (mr? 
U : 1 + (% r- mn)? (25) 


Similarly, let D. & sin n(¿—r/v + Gi) then 


1 
v = — 481 i — 
and U. 1— * a! leading to U=U,. © (27) 


So the speeds of phases of H and E, are the ssme—vis., U, 
and so is the speed of the part „vH of Ey. The other part of 
Ee has speed v. U becomes negative near the origin. But 
the idea of U being a wave speed becomes very artificial then ; 
there is such huge distortion. A paper by Pearson and Lee, 
Phil. Trans., 1899, on this subject contains a series of 
diagrams showing how the tubes of displacement behave as 
the vibrations decay. The behaviour is, of course, not 80 
simple as in the maintained vibrations assumed by Hertz in 
his theory of a vibrator. 
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Investigation of the Electromagnetic Field due to an Impressed: 
Electric Current growing in a Straight Line. The 
Solutions in Sphere and Cone. 


§ 491. Now consider comprehensively the state of things 
arising when a charge is brought from rest suddenly to 
‘rectilinear motion at any steady speed. Previous investigs- 
tions discuss the steadily travelling electromagnetic field 
or else the impulses. But there is a variable field as. 
well. Its investigation is by no means so difficult as 
might be anticipated. We can ease matters in two ways. 
First, by discussing the easier theory of a growing straight 
line of impressed current. The results for a solitary 
charge will follow by differentiation. Secondly, by working 
it out for the case u>v. This will save a separate 


Fic. 34. 


investigation for the case u cn, which might be expected to be 
easier, but is not. The results when u>v may be used to find 
those when u<v. But we cannot pass the other way. The 
process is similar to that employed in § 468 and § 480 to find 
the magnetie force due to a growing plane source. The 
formule are all different, but the same diagram will serve, 
with a fresh interpretation. 

Let it be given that there is an impressed current C along 
the line Oa R, whose length is ut, increasing uniformly with 
the time at the end R, and beginning at the origin O when 
t=0. Find the magnetic force at any time t. 

Let u>v. Then the wave front is the cone ARB with a 
spherical cap on the left side, the radius of this sphere being 
vt. To find H at any point P inside the cone, but outside the 
sphere, we must sum up the magnetic forces at P’ due to all 
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the elements of C which are within speaking distance of 
P’ at the moment. They are comprised between those two 
points on the line of C, whose distances from R are u/v times 
their distances from P'. That is, if z and „ are the co-ordinates 
of P’, and z, the distance of the apex from the origin, the 


equation 
| Ae (A= °) 228) 


u 


finds the values of z, required. This quadratic gives 
20 = 2 Sec — z tan? + sec OV (z, - 2) tan?0- 4 (29) 


These are the limiting values of z required, provided they are 
both positive. But shifting P’ towards the sphere sends the 
lower 2, down to 0. This is proved by equating 20 to 0 in (29) 
when there results | 
212 Sinz) = I ＋ 22, (80) 
which belongs to the sphere. 
Formula (9) above shows the H due to any element. 


Writing it in the form 
dA 


pH = TTR 


(31) 
we have 
b= firm 2 4 bs fey— 24+ 5 60 — ee |: (82) 
By (29), the limits are 
20 2 ( - 21) tan 20 K sec OV - 2) tant -, (88) 
m Kn, BBY, 
outside the sphere. This makes 


20 ue m+n-+ th? + (m +n)? 
5 lo m-n + (n- N) (84) 


But inside the sphere the limits for z,—z are - and m+n, 
E 0 (iea hee 

ee m+n+t{h? +(m+n)*}) 
0 8 ae EES (55) 
Here m and n are defined in equation (38), so the two A 
solutions look very complicated. But they may be much 
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simplified by some troublesome algebraic reductions which I 
omit for brevity. We come finally to 


=C ig t+ V- 
A 9, 8 —_ —— (36) 


outside the sphere, where “ is the semidiameter of the cone, 
that is 
l= (z — z) tan 6. (87) 


And inside the sphere, we come to 


A Arbe (= (4 v i l+ ml (88) 


aa -24 VZ+ h 


. Though much work remains to derive the electrical resulta, 
the solution of the problem is now virtually complete. For, 
if we reduce u, the cone dwindles and disappears when uv; 
and after that we have merely the spherical solution (38). As, 
however, it is expressed in terms of Z, J should be got rid of 
in discussing the case of u<v. Put it in terms of u and v, by 
(87) and the relation sin 0=v/u. Then (38) takes the form 


Aya BE log E- Va Pte) (89) 
(utvi-z+ Jet 


The magnetic force inside the cone is given by (31) applied 
to (86). It gives 


K 
2rh (42 — J) 


in agreement with § 465. This remarkable result follows, that 
the state of E and H in the cone which was previously inves- 
tigated is established instantly; that is, it is not the final 
result of a variable state, but begins at the moment t=0. We 
may also see this in (86), which is independent of the time in 
the sense required. On the other hand, there is a variable 
state of things inside the sphere which has to be elucidated. 

The above A and the travelling potential called V in the 
previous investigation are in constant ratio, for we obtained 
by the operational process (§ 483, equation (26),) 


V l+ i 
V=5_ bs E, (41) 


H= (40) 
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when O=ou. That is, the relation of the two potentials is 
A=peuV="V. (42) 
22 
The electric field demands separate consideration, to follow 


The Ellipsoidal and Conical Equipotential Surfaces. 


§ 492. Digging out the details of the problem under con- 
sideration deserves to be done with care, for this reason. The 
results of the two important cases of the steady motion of an 
electron at a speed either less or greater than that of light, 
hitherto treated separately, though abundantly verified, do not 
exhibit much compatibility. But in the present investigation 
the spherical and the conical states are both in action together, 
and we shall see how they are harmonised. It is done by means 
of the spherical pulse due to the sudden change of velocity at 
the initial moment. Or, if the change is not quite sudden, or 
the charge is of finite size, then by a shell wave of finite depth. 
In fact, the wave on the surface of the cone is continued upon 
the surface of the sphere and, by leakage therefrom, con- 
nection is made between the displacement inside the sphere 
and that inside the cone, which are of different densities. 

In the first place, as regards the potential A in the cone and 
A, in the sphere, equations (36) and (88). The outermost 
equipotential surface is the wave front itself, partly the surface 


Fic. 34. 


of the cone, partly of the sphere; A =O on the one, and A, = 0 
on the other. Also A=A, upon the portion AQB of the 
sphere, Fig. 34. Prove by (88). We have identically 


vt u)? 
Phen EOE) eini- 4, (43) 
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and when v= + 22, we get 
-A BC | (4%) ee t 

Ay T log i u+v/ (u 12) ( 5 — 2) e 
on the circle. Here uz - vet is + on the right side and — on 
the left side of- the plane AB, and the value of the radical 
(2 — h°)? in (88) must be always taken +. Allowing for this, 
Ao = O on the left side, and 

at ing (te uee | 
Ay= log ( ) (45) 


tt -zut 


on the right side of AB. This aiso agrees with A derived 
from (86) in the cone. 

The innermost equipotential surface is a surface enclosing 
infinitely closely the axial current C, on the line OQR. 
There A, Ao =. Now we know already that the 
equipotential surfaces in the cone are co-axial cones, § 477, 
and since the outermost cone is made complete by a spherical 
continuation, it is an easy guess that the internal cones are 
completed within the sphere by means of ellipsoids of revolu- 
tion. That is, the equipotential lines in the plane of the 
figure are ellipses with their major axes on the line OQR. In 
fact, it is quite easy to draw them roughly by the mere look 
of things. They must all pass round the point O on the left 
side. For the help of anyone who may wish to go further in 
this respect, I give the equation of the ellipses, without the 
eee work. Let 


X= out? -1) v at? (46) 


u-v Ju-v (u-v)? 
11726. 4 t”, (47) 
1 — v 41 — v 
Z- Ta e, | (48) 
u-v 


where a is a constant. Then, 
uvtY \2 Z 8 auy2t? ut 
* 2 50K v) K (u—v)?X X (u — w 
is the equation required, in a form showing the position of 
the centre upon the axis of C, and the size of the semi-axes. The 
co-ordinates are z and i, origin at O; and ut is the distance OR. 


(49) 
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The position of the centre, from the values of Y and X, may 


be represented by 
tot 
2= 2 
v b an (50) 
u 1-—0?+(v/u)(1—6)? 


if ö 1. From this we can see that when «<v the position 
of the centre varies between z=0 and jut. When u=v, 

2 — vot (51) 
going from 4vt to O as b goes from O to 1, and all the ellipses 
touch at the point Q, that being the extremity of their major 
axes. The line of impressed current is then OQ without the 
extension QR. ‘The ratio of the minor to the major axis is 
/6(2 — 6), and the semi-axis major is vt /(2 — b). 

That is enough about the nature of distribution of A, for its 
only utility here is to lead to the physically significant magnetic 
force by equation (31). It happened to be easier to obtain H 
through A than directly. We may also use it to derive the 
electric force, at least partly, and fully by the use of an 
auxiliary potential function, but for electrical clearness there 
is a better way than that, which will be used presently. 


2 


The Magnetic Force and Electric Current in the Cone and 
Sphere. The Spherical Current Sheet. 


8 493. Denoting by H, and H the intensities of magnetic 
force inside the sphere and the cone (outside the sphere), we 


have 
He (62) 


~ Oh ( Nr 


0 l 2 

Ho- POAC: — h? T (2+ 101 (53) 

These are valid whether u be = or cv. But in the latter 
case, 2, which is the semidiameter of the cone when u>v, 
should be put in terms of u and v, by l= (ut - 2) tan 0, and 

sin 0 = u. This makes | 

_ C€ ut—2 

H. GaGa — 2)? + NI /) 


which is equivalent to (58), and is valid at any speed, provided 


+a} (54) 
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we keep inside the sphere. But this H, is not continuous with 
H. We have 8 
N 2 
-H, — {ecm} 
at the junction R= (22 ＋ v2) vt of the sphere and inside of 
cone. This 1 a current sheet upon the part AQB of 
the sphere. It has no energetic significance, but makes con- 
tinuity with the current elsewhere. It may be made to be of 
finite volume density by having a not quite sudden start. 
The value of 27hH on the axis is C between Q and R, and 
the value of 27H, is O between Q and O, but is zero on the 
other side of O. These results are necessitated by the initial 
datum about impressed current. H is infinite at the conical 
wave front, where /=/, as well as at the axis. There is a 
minimum value in the cone when h? = 47. 
There is no impulsive wave. On the spherical boundary H 
increases from O at the extreme left, to | 
_C u 
Ir v 
at the top (and bottom, of course, negatively). At the junction 
of the spherical and conical portions of the wave front it is 
infinite. 
When ut is very large, we should approximate, round about 
O, to the magnetic force due to an infinitely long (one way) 
straight current. The formula (53) or (54) leads to 


C 
H,= 4510 1 i) | (67) 
which is a well-known elementary result, provided there be 
a proper radial continuation at the origin of the axial current 
O. The conditions of the present problem necessitate this as 
ultimate result, 


In general, the current density i is got by the first cirouital 
law, making 


(55) 


(56) 


C, E. ri C,= ; d H, (58) 
and these, applied to (58), give 
p. htan 6 
Cr= Pa- . G) ( 


. Lh- * am) (60) 
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the transverse and axial components of the current density— 
the rate of increase of the displacement. Here the first parts 
represent the components of the inward radial current. The 
rest ultimately vanishes. It is directed radially towards the 
other end, R, of the impressed current, though not equably, 
like the first part, but with increasing density outwards from 
the axis.. 

Similarly, it will be found that in the cone outside the 
sphere 

C=- C htan 0 er G ıl 
7 r (H= 2x (=) 

and this represents a radial current towards R exactly like 
that last mentioned, but with 27 in the denominator instead of 
4. The current towards the apex therefore doubles itself in 
crossing over from the sphere into the cone, without changing 
its direction. 

To account for this singular behaviour, we have the current 
sheet before mentioned, equation (55). It may be reduced to 


(61) 


R H. 2 2.9. 
Ho —. (62) 
El a 
vk 

where Rt, the radius of sphere. The direction of both 
H and H, is positive, or up through the paper above the axis, 
and down below, and H is the greater. So, by the rule of 
curl applied to a surface, if 8 is the polar angle, reckoned 
from the forward pole of the sphere, and Cg the surface 
density of the current along the lines of longitude, reckoned 
positive from the forward pole, the value of Og is 


a AG sin B | 
C+ E E (68) 
ve 1 -> cos B 


between 6 = 0 and the value of B making the denominator 
vanish. That is at the circle of contact with the cone. 
Beyond this, on the left part of the sphere, the surface 
density is given by the value of H, alone, because there is no 
external magnetic force. It works out to the same formula. 
That is, (68) is the proper formula all over the sphere, and 
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this is true whether u is less or greater than v. If u/v<l, 
Cs is positive everywhere, from the forward to the backward 
pole. But if u/v>1, Cg is positive behind the cone only, and 
negative forward, or from the circle of contact to the axis. 
Continuity i is made at the circle of contact by the current at 
the boundary of the cone. 

The reader who is practised in making translations of appli- 
cation of electrical formule (by interchanges of electric and 
magnetic quantities, or by differentiations) will perhaps be 
able to see the application of (63) to the problem of a moving 
electron. It is this. Let a charge p, initially at O, be 
suddenly started and moved along the axis at speed u, then 
the spherical impulse is fully represented by 

DC (64) 


? 
sn 1-5 cos 8 


all over the sphere, at any speed. This is important in the 
theory of Röntgen rays, and is the generalisation of the result 
(11) in § 489 for small speeds. H, and D, mean the values of 
H and D multiplied by the depth of the pulse, positively 
reckoned in direction in the same way as for Cg above. But 
as the translation of meaning is not very obvious, I will give 
a demonstration when the present problem of an axial 
impressed current is completed. 


The Manner of Continuity of the Electric Current. 


§ 494. So, returning to (63), consider its connection with the 
internal currents. Multiply by 27R sin B, making 


yo” ce 665) 
„ -5 cos B 


This is the. total current in the sheet crossing the circle 
R, B, from right pole to left when positive. Its rate of 
decrease with Rf is therefore the leakage from the sheet 
between two circles at unit distance apart. The result is 


1 1 | 
C , 1. v? 
oR sin A — veo. (66) 
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Now by (59), (60), the outward radial component of the internal 
urrent, say Cg, is 

l u tan 0 1 R 
R AR ( π R) on 


in which R=vt. Putting in the values of / and tan 0, this 


reduces to 
0 0 — ai cos ar) 


and, since there is a radical concerned, we must be careful 
about the sign. When u r, there is no trouble. For (674) 
is then the negative of (66) divided by 21 R sin B. That is, 
the leakage per unit area from the current sheet is equal to 
the sum of the two internal currents reckoned from the sheet, 
thus making continuity. The same applies precisely when 
1 N u, provided we keep on the left side of the circle of contact 
with the cone. 

But it is different on the right side. Then 1< (u/r) cos B, 
because cos g= sin 0=v/u at the circle of contact. The 
radical is always to be positive in these physical problems 
(a rigorous demonstration of the necessity might, however, 
be lengthy and obscure). So the denominator in (67a) is 
positive whilst 1 — (u/v)cos 8 in the numerator is negative. 
So (674) becomes 


Cag + Cog 


-11; (ra) 


rR? : 
oo (a = = cos 6) 


This is inside and towards the surface. On the outside, there 
is the current (61). Its radial component outward is double 
the first part of (67a). That is 


8 
oo] 
Yat Fo ape 
ý (1 - “cos B) 
Yv 


The excess of (69) over (68) therefore represents the 
leakage per unit area from the sheet. This excess is exactly 


(69) 
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the quantity in (66) divided by the circumference 27R sin B. 
So there is continuity all over, except that we have not 
considered the circle of contact, where the current divides ; 
but the conical sheet current joins on there and makes things 
right. The current, being the curl of the magnetic force, is 
necessarily circuital when the discontinuities and junctions 
are properly attended to. The value of Cs is infinite only at 
the circle of contact, and the leakage from it also. The 
current in the conical sheet is infinite, too; but just under it 
there is a reverse current of infinite value going the other 
way, which makes matters right, for, of course, the infinite 
current at the conical wave front could not be comtinuous 
with finite currents in the spherical sheet. 


The Electric Force, and Time Integral of Magnetic Force. | 


S 495. So far nothing has been done as regards the electric 
field. An impressed current C of any kind has been assumed, 
and the magnetic foree and external current due to it have been 
established. There was no magnetic force initially. To fix 
the electric force similarly let there be none initially also. 
Two principal suppositions may be made about the nature 
of C. It may be the impressed current of increasing intrinsic 
electrisation. If so, there will be no electrification at any 
time. Or, it may be supposed that there is a continuous 
electric separation going on at the point O, generating equal 
amounts of positive and negative electrification, and that the 
positive moves along the axis at speed u, so that C = ou, where 
o is the linear density of electrification, whilst the negative 
remains stationary, so that there is a negative charge 
Ot - cut at the origin at time t. In either case the 
external displacement will be the same. In the case of 
intrinsic electrisation there will be fictive electrification of 
amount —cut at the origin, indicating the convergence 
of displacement there, but this displacement will pass along 
the axis and leak out uniformly all the way along, producing 
the same effect as if there was electrification o along the axis, 

For distinctness, take the case of C = cu, or real convection 
of electrification, with stationary compensating charge. Now, 
we had two formule for H; but it is easy to see that by time 
integration they will lead to three for D, the displacement. 
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For let P be a point where D is required. From the origin 
O draw a cone passing through the circle of contact. Call it 
the secondary cone. Now, if P lies to the left of this secondary 
cone, it is never inside the primary cone at any moment. It 
will be traversed first by the spherical shell, and then by a 
portion of the sphere. This makes one formula fer D. But 
if P is on the right side of the secondary cone, it will be first 
traversed by the conical wave front and then be within the 
primary cone for a time. This makes a second formula. But 
later on it will be traversed by the spherical wave front and 
then be inside the sphere. This makes the third formula. 

But to avoid the complications of the wave front and the 
shell, we had better calculate results a little differently. 
Since the electric current is the curl of the magnetic force, 
the displacement outside the axis is the curl of the time- 
integral of the magnetic force. Let 


Z=p"H, then curl Z=D, 


where D is the time-integral of curl H, therefore the electric 
displacement required. This would be also true on the axis 
in the case of electrisation ; but with convection current there, 
since it exists as current in the first circuital law, its time- 
integral also counts. The theorem of curl has no exceptions. 
This Z is also the vector potential of the magnetic current 
(El. Pa., v. 1, p. 467), but we need not employ that curious 
property. 
If the point P is inside the cone at time t, 


dl O cot 67 ian 
Z- Hd- fH = 2 aha 0 -r 


_C cot 0 
Z,. 


by the H formula (52), remembering that l= (ut - 2) tan 0. 

This state of thing lasts until the sphere reaches P. The time 
limits are then fi and t, given by 

(ut, — z) tan = N, (vi) = h2.+ 23, (71) 

This value of t, used in ¿ in (70) gives Z at time tə Later 

on, we must add on to this Z the integral of H, according to 


vol. I, I 


That is, -s, (70) 
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(53) in the sphere from ¢, to t. This makes 
| a@t—t, C cot 0 
25 Oar JER + fp iz Fe}, (72) 
where l, is / with t in it. This formula continues valid. 
Thirdly, when P is on the left of the secondary cone the 
time limits for the integral of H, are from ¢, to ¢, without any 
extra. The result is 
C t-t) O cot 0 
2 Sah (2 ＋ Ut 4rhu 
Comparing Zi with Z,, and calling them Z, for the sphere, 
we may write it 
Z. C t- te) „ C cot Of 
* Arh (27 +h} “drhu \* 
The complete Z is now given by (70) in the cone and Z, in the 
sphere, Z, being really two formule. Use the + sign on the 
right and the — sign on the left side of the secondary cone. 
It may be inferred that J.: . vanishes on the secondary 
conical surface, and the fact may be verified. It is then 
suggested that (74) may be converted to a form not involving 
any +. This is the case, for the quantity under the radical 
sign is the perfect square of a function which changes sign 
in passing through the secondary cone. We get 
C fat 12 — }? 8 
0 A ü- Lu (75) 
anywhere inside the sphere, at distance R from its centre. 
We may now derive D from Z in the same easy way as the 
current from the magnetic force, since Z is like H, in circles 
round the axis, though unlike H, it is continuous at the. 
spherical boundary between sphere and primary cone. 


2 = 


AU ETTR- vT- iÈ} (73) 


12 ＋ yl *. (74) 


The Distribution of Displacement. 


$496. The displacement components D, perpendicular to, 
and D, along the axis are found by 


dZ 1 d 
D=- 42 D. % l. (76) 
Applying these to (70) and (75), we obtain 


Dea” „Ccto 
a Oruh li I A Oru È- h? 


(77) 
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which apply inside the cone, and 
eye C (re 2 l 
D. HI R. ~ Ru uyt- ep 
(78) 


D,= C fhzt h h cot 6 zh 


4 | Ke Ru u 7 — h 


inside the sphere. These are exhibited in a form admitting of 
a ready interpretation. 

According to (77), and as previously seen, the displacement 
in the cone starts from the axis, to the amount C/u per unit 
length, spreads uniformly all round, perpendicularly to the 
axis at first, and then turns round in hyperbolic curves, 
ultimately tending to parallelism with the conical wave front. 
This displacement, of total amount C/u multiplied by the 
distance of the apex from the sphere, all reaches the sphere, 
and enters it. 

Now the terms at the end of (78), containing J, are of the 
same nature as those in (77). Therefore this part of D in 
the sphere represents the continuation of the process just 
described, originating along the axis all the way from the 
right to the left side of the sphere, but weakened, as if the 
electrification density were 20/. 

Next, the middle terms in (78) represent displacement in 
semi- circles centred at O, the centre of the sphere. Consider 
a spherical shell of radius R= (72 ＋ 2201 and of unit depth, 
centred at O. Then 30% of displacement starts from the 
pole of this shell on the axis on the right side, spreads out 
uniformly in the shell, follows the lines of longtitude all round, 
and terminates at the pole on the axis on the left side. (Both 
poles here are really unit lines). This distribution of dis- 
placement, combined with the former, makes the linear 
density of electrification be fully C/ on the right side of O, 
and zero on the left side. 

Finally, the terms containing ¢ in (78) represent a radial 
distribution of displacement such as is due to the charge 
of amount — Ot situated at the origin, and Ct upon the 
surface of the sphere of radius vt. The charge at the origin 
is the necessary complement to the charge along the axis 
(real or fictive as the case may be). The apparent charge 
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1 Ct on the sphere does not exist, for the displacement has 
no divergence there. 

To examine the state of things on the spherical surface. 
The radial component of D, say Du, anywhere in the sphere is 


LD, +2D, at 1 1-2 cot o 


Der , yO 


R A4 
Now, when R= vt, we have I= Ui, and 
1? (Ru / v- 2)? tan?0 — h? (R tan 0 — e sec 0)? 


R tan 0 2 sec 0 


and 2 cot d= 15 


So, taking the + value of the radical in both cases, we get 
Du = O on the left side of the circle of contact with the cone, 


and 
Ct 
Dun - rk? (80) 


on the right side. This formula (80) also represents Dp in 
the cone, according to (77), at Rut, and completes the 
verification. 

It should be notieed, because it is rather remarkable, that 
the displacement in the conc reaches the sphere everywhere at 
the proper angle to make the normal component the same. 
That is, the displacement enters the sphere equably all over 
that portion which is to the right of the circle of contact. 
Multiply (80) by the area 2r R?(1 — v/u), and we get Ct(1 — vfu), 
which is the charge upon the portion of the axis outside the 
sphere. The rest of the axial charge is joined to the charge 
at the origin by tubes of displacement entirely inside the 
sphere, of course. 

Although the formule are necessary for precision, yet the 
general nature of things may be easily seen without them, 
guided by the radial displacement just round O, and the 
hyperbolic in the cone, and the fact that the wave front is the 
outermost sheet of displacement. The hyperbolic tubes of 
displacement, as soon as they enter the sphere, begin to be 
deflected towards the axis. They all converge to the centre 
ultimately, though the outer ones only do so by making a 
wide sweep round the other side of O. 
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Using the two potentials A, and P, in the sphere, defining 
P, by 


Ce ov 
Po= He uA (81) 
we may write the electric force thus 
E= - Å,- yP, (82) 


as may be verified. Knowing already that curl A, He, the 
form of expression has become quite antiquarian, or at least 
classical. Ps is the potential of the electrification within range 
of the point considered. Now the direction of A, is that of 
the impressed current, which happens io be ali the same way. 
Hence the appearance of A, in Po, equation (81). In general, 
P, and A, have no simple connection. 


Solutions for an Electron Jerked Away from a Stationary 
Compensating Charge. The Spherical Pulse. 


§ 497. The passage from the above theory of a moving line 
of electrification to that of a moving point-charge is tolerably 
obvious. First, it is easy to construct the formul for a short 
piece of electrified line moving in its own line. For imagine 
at the moment t=0 electric separation to begin at O, the 
negative electrification remaining there, whilst the positive is 
moved along the axis so as to constitute the linear current. 
The resulting E and H are completely known by the above. 
Next, at the moment f =r, stop the electric separation, without 
other change. Then we have a line charge of amount Cr 
moving in its own line at speed u, running away from a fixed 
charge — Cr at the origin. The results are also completely 
known, because the stoppage of the first supply is equivalent 
to the superposition upon the first supply (without stopping 
it) of a new supply, the negative of the first, only differing im 
starting at the moment :=. So the results for E and H are, 
after the moment ¢ = 7, the same as before in a certain forward 
region, and behind it the results are the difference of two 
similar states of E and H which overlap. If r is very small, 
we have two nearly coincident cones and spheres. In the 
region common to both is a differential state of affairs, though 
in the space between the cones is the original state, and at the 
tear the hinder part of the sphere shows the negative of the 
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original state. The previous formule make the state of 
E, H and electric current intelligible everywhere. 

Now shorten the interval r to O, and at the same time 
magnify o in proportion. In the limit we come to this 
problem. At the moment t=0, a finite charge p is projected 
from the origin at speed u, leaving behind the compensating 
charge —p. The solutions for E and H are obtained by 
differentiating the previous solutions for a line charge with 
respect to the time, with alteration of the constant factor. | 

Thus, in the sphere, if we put pu=C, so that C is the 
moment of the impressed electric current, we shall have 


pC tan 6 l 
A= (EI (83) 
or, expanding J, 
33 4 
Ao r (ut — 2)? + (L — utj) (84) 
and the eee magnetic force is . 
© — Ch tan 0 
aps 4r(l? — is (85) 
or, expanded, 
C (122.7 
H. = 4 (at — 2)2 +h? cae ‘ ITE (99) 
Again, inside the cone, but outside the sphere, 
C tan 6 — Ch tan 0 
2 Bae lay (87) 


These are entirely residual formulie due to the near coincidence 
of similar opposite states. Thus (86) holds good only up to 
the inside of the spherical surface, R = vt, and (87) holds good 
from the axis up to the inside of the conical surface, and 
the outside of the sphere. The conical and sphcrical sheets 
require separate consideration. 

The magnetic force is now negative in both the cone and 
the sphere (when the cone exists, that is to say) or in the 
contrary direction to the natural magnetic force of the 
impressed current under usnal circumstances. Its intensity 
just outside the spherical shell is double that just inside. 
But this is no guide to the magnetic force of the shell itself. 
This shell is bounded by sheets of oppositely directed electric 
current. But the shell is really an electromagnetic pulse, 
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consisting of tangential E and H, to be presently noticed. The 
conical surface is also the seat of a sheet of displacement and 
magnetic force, and their directions are unreversed, that is, D 
is from the apex of the cone, and H is as usual. But just 
underneath it D and H are reversed—viz., at the boundary of 
the internal conical region. 

The complicated distribution of electric current in the 
previous line-problem is now replaced by a similar distrib ution 
of displacement, also obtained by time-differentiation. The 
results are [h htan 

p an 
Dim — 47) Bs N iP 


9 2 l 
Dim - Efm- my) 
in the sphere. Similar to (59), (60), in fact. 
Here the first part represents the radial displacement due 
to the charge —p at the origin, but extending only as far as 
R=vt. The rest represents displacement directed towards the 
apex of the cone. Calling this part d, its 1 are 


(88) 


d p tan p tan 6 


d, = ~ dh Ar (2 — ( J d. oeh + do 52 — (P= (89) 


This exhibits the displacement d in the sphere derived in 
eolotropic manner from the scalar potential used in previous 
investigations of steadily travelling states. This derivation 
(89) is valid whether u< or >v. But should the cone be non- 
existent (u v), then the moving charge p is inside the sphere, 
and the displacement is in its natural direction, away from p. 
The complete displacement is then the sum of two radial 
distributions—one isotropic, centred at the fixed charge, the 
other eolotropic, centred at the moving charge. They do not 
cancel at the spherical sheet unassisted, but by leakage from 
the sheet. 

The cone formule for the en are 


| d tan 0 
ae eet Ce el — 2 P 
D, di. 21 (L — h- * D, = cot ome or ( — ( 


similar to (89), but doubled. The apex is the point of con- 
vergence, as before, so there is no change in direction of the 
displacement. 


90) 
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The complete course of the displacement is thus: First the 
conical sheet of displacement from the apex. When this 
reaches the circle of contact it divides right and left in the 
spherical shell. Now the conical sheet carries an infinite 
amount of displacement. So the amount entering at the circle 
of contact is also infinite. But the leakage from the shell is 
also infinite close up to the circle of contact, and this forms 
the reversed flux of displacement before mentioned just under 
the real conical wave front. The rest of the displacement 
entering at the circle of contact makes a spherical shell of finite 
intensity, with finite leakage. Continuity is made between the 
displacement in the sphere and in the cone by the leakage 
from the spherical shell. It is defined by 


= p _ sin f 

H, = vDo = TR Ten cos F i 
if H, and D, mean the product of H and D in the shell and its 
depth, and £ is the polar angle of the sphere, radius R= vt. 
The proof is that this formula for D, harmonises the dis- 
placement in the sphere and cone according to (88) and (90). 
Full details were given of the continuity of the current in the 
line-problem. The details are exactly the same here as regards 
the displacement, so they need not be repeated in the new 
application. 


Solutions for a Jerked Electron Without SOmpenRating 
Charge. 


§ 498. To treat the case of u<v, we have merely to omit 
the cone formulæ. The rest remain valid, including the spheri- 
cal pulse. I pointed out in the line-problem that the state of 
things in the cone was established instantly. The same is 
true in this point-problem in a more complicated manner. 
But even when u<v, there is a similar instantaneous estab- 
lishment of the steady state understood in a particular way. 
Thus, let there be no compensating charge at the origin. The 
problem is then this: The charge p, initially at rest at the 
origin, is suddenly projected along the axis at speed u, leaving 
nothing behind. No change is made in the magnetic force, 
or in the spherical pulse. To find the change in the displace- 
ment, we have merely to superimpose upon the previous D 
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the polar displacement of p in its initial position. The new 
displacement is therefore the d of equations (89) inside the 
sphere. Outside the sphere is the remains of the initial polar 
displacement in any case, and the cone displacement in 
addition when u>v. 

Now let the charge be inside the sphere. As it changes its 
position, and the sphere expands, there is a variable state of 
things. But if we travel with the charge and keep near it, 
there is no change at all. That is, the steady state is estab- 
lished instantly at the charge itself, when its motion is altered. 
It is the spherical pulse alone that does all the work of 
establishing E and H, or else the spherical and conical pulses — 
together. The initial act of changing the motion generates 
the pulse. The external work is, if u cv, done momentarily 
too. It is easily seen that the distribution of displacement 
round the charge is then symmetrical and involves no inertial 
resisting force. But if uv, continuous working is needed to 
maintain the velocity, because the cone is being constantly 
regenerated at the apex. 

But the finite point-charge must not be taken literally. 
Even in electrostatics it is a make-believe, because its energy 
is infinite. In its motion there is a higher degree of make- 
believe, and infinities of less easy interpretation. We should 
spread out the charge to finitize results. In special cases of 
plane and line distributions the energetic relations becomes 
quite plain and in accordance with Newtonian dynamics. 

The apparent inertia of a charge due to electromagnetic 
causes arises from the lag involving bending of the displace- 
ment just round it when its velocity changes. There is no 
bending there when u becomes constant. It is then further 
away, being propagated outward. But this apparent inertia 
is not a constant. It is a function of u., The continuous 
working required when u>v is something like frictional 
resistance. Change of velocity should be understood in 
Newton’s sense. Thus an electron revolving at constant 
speed in a circular orbit wastes energy continuously on account 
of the curvature. 

On the question of inertial resistance to change of motion 
I take ‘the opportunity of making a eorrection to the Note, 
App. G., vol. 2., p. 533. That Note agrees generally with 
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the investigations of this volume, but the paragraph on p. 534, 
beginning Where does the energy come from?” requires some 
emendation, to be made in the sense of the present and fol- 
lowing section. Mr. G. F. C. Searle called in question my 
statement that the force on a charged body set moving, whilst 
tending to vanish when u (v, does not when u=v. He said 
it did tend to vanish. I agreed. But he said further that the 
force vanished because it varied as 1. On consideration I 
differed, and said only the initial impulse was wanted after all. 


Comparison of two Cases of Motion of Electrification at the 
Speed of Light. 


§ 499. The reason for this conclusion was the existence of a 
class of easily-understandable cases in which no resisting force 
whatever is experienced after the initial impulse required to 
start the waves, although the speed of motion of the electrifi- 
cation is the same as that of propagation of the waves. One 
simple example will be sufficient. 


Fic, 37. 


Let BOA and DOC be two cones having a common apex | 
at O. Let them be perfect conductors first. Then a voltaic 
impulse acting at O will generate a spherical shell wave 
bounded by the conical surfaces. AB is a band of positive 
electrification and CD a band of negative electrification going 
round the cones. The displacement is in circular arcs, from 
A to C and B to D, symmetrically all round. In the wave 
itself E = urH, and H is in circles round the axis of the cones. 
The wave expands uniformly, so as to make the bands of 
electrification run along the cones at speed v. 
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Now, there is no mechanical force on the conductors under 
the circumstances, because the stress is a pressure in the wave 
perfectly radial from O, and therefore tangential to the conical 
surface. Or, we may say that the moving force Ep on the 
electrification element p is exactly neutralised by the moving 
force pVVB on the current element pv, the same p moving 
with velocity v. At A, for example, the first force is upward, 
the second downward; both are equal, and perpendicular to 
the conical surface. 

If we take away the conical conductors altogether no change 
whatever will be made in the condition of the wave, provided 
the two bands of electrification move through the ether in 
the same way as before. The energy is finite and constant; 
therefore nothing more than an initial force impulse is 
required to set things going, and no forge: is ngadoa to keep 
them going. 

The angle of the two cones may be reduced to nothing. In 
the limit we come to the gase of positive electrification moving 
along OE, connected through a spherical shell with equal 
negative electrification moving along OF. That the energy 
becomes infinite in the limit is nothing. The point in question 
is the balance of forces. 

Many other cases of this sort concerning the projection of 
electrification radially from a centre at the speed of light 
may be constructed, having the same property of not requiring 
energetic assistance after the initiation of the waves. 

But now consider the matter from a slightly different point 
of view, through a simple solution of another kind. 

Let O (Fig. 38) be a continuous source of separation of 
+ and — electrification, the + to move to the right along 
OA, and the — to the left along OB, both moving at speed v. 
Let o be the linear density, then there is a linear convection 
current C =v extending all the way from B to A. The com 
plete solution is, at distance r from the axis, 

| C 
Heals a (92) 
with the additional information that H is in circles round the 
axis in the usual way, and that E is in semicircles as shown, 
from the + electrification to the —, and that the sphere 
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within which (92) is valid is of radius vt, if the current begins 
at O at the moment t=0. 

The supply of electrification need not be at a constant rate. 
The quantities o and C may vary anyhow with the time. 
Still, (92) will be true for the particular spherical shell asso- 
ciated with a particular pair of +o and o. So this example 
looks exactly like the last, with the angle of the cones reduced 
to nothing. If there were no difference the force on the 
electrification would be zero. 


Fd. 38. 


But there is a difference. In Fig. 38 the electromagnetic 
force on ov is perpendicular to the line of o all round, and 
does not produce any resistance. The electric force E is also 
perpendicular to o all round, but it does produce a resistance 
to motion. It has a finite component along the axis in the limit. 

Thus, considering any point near the axis between O and A, 
the z-component of E, at distance z from O, is 


G r aai T 
2. — -gare (ATH EE FrN (28) 
In the limit, with r=0, this is — 2, cz. The mechanical 
torce on any linear element o is, therefore, 
o2 gt 
W -Bmc (94) 
Applied force is therefore required, not merely at the moment 
of projection from O, but later as well. It varies as ¢71, 
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The reason of the contradiction of results is that the infi- 
nitely fine line of electrification is treated as a cone in one 
case, no matter how slowly its diameter may increase, but as 
a cylinder in the other case. The axial components of the 
electric and electromagnetic moving forces are both finite and 
balance one another in one case. In the other case only 
the electric part exists, unbalanced. It is the greatness of the 
electric and magnetic forces at small distances that makes 
the usually insensible difference between a fine cylinder and a 
fine cone of insensible angle become of significance. 


Peculiarities at the Speed of Light. 


§ 500. The above theory, (93), (94), seems to me to contain 
the essential part of Mr. Searle’s argument that the moving 
force on a charged sphere jerked into motion at speed v varies 
as t! ultimately, his calculation being professedly a first 
approximation. It is here put, perhaps, in its simplest form, 
in an exact solution. 

Now, as regards the reason why there should be a residual 
force when u is exactly equal to v, whereas there is none when 
u is less than v by any amount, however small. Ifa single 
electron, of radius a, is suddenly jerked into motion at any 
speed making / very small, the spherical pulse generated, 
which is of depth 2a, is clear of the electron almost at once, 
in a time interval just over 2a/r. Similarly, any distribution 
of electrification similarly jerked, has the whole of the impulsive 
part clear of the electrification in a time interval a little over 
2a/v, if 2a is the greatest diameter of the electrified region. 
After that, the steady state is fully formed there, and there is 
no resisting force left on the electrification as a whole. The 
mutual forces that remain balance. But when « is increased 
it takes longer for the impulsive wave to get clear of the elec- 
trification, and so bring about the state of no resisting force. 
In the limit, when u=v, the electrification travels with the 
impulsive waves, which, therefore, never get clear. There 
may now be a residual resisting force, or there may not, accord- 
ing to circumstances. In the spherical waves of the class to 
which Fig. 87 refers, the electrification is projected radially 
from the origin, and therefore spreads out as it travels, In 
Mr. Searle’s case there is no spreading. 
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We have next to ask what bearing the residual force vary- 
ing as t- has upon the question whether it is possible to move 
electrification through the ether at a speed equalling or 
exceeding that of light? Assuming that a charged body, say 
a sphere, is really moving at speed v, it travels with what is 
practically a plane wave. If the wave were fully formed, 
extending to an infinite distance, its energy would be infinite, 
if it travelled alone (though finite if it travelled with an equal 
compensating charge). But this is really no reason 
why there should be an infinite resisting force, or why it 
should not be possible to increase u above v. For the assumed 
final state with infinite energy would never be reached. And 
the ti theory shows that the increase of energy in the wave 
tends to go on infinitely slowly. A further increase of speed 
will then bring in the resisting force of the conical theory, 
which is a different thing altogether, and requires special 
ealculation in particular cases. 

There is, however, one reservation to be made about the u =v 
case. An impulse is an instantaneous affair, and is, there- 
fore, ideal. It is convenient for calculation and for general 
simplification of reasoning. If the work done by an impulse 
is finite, there is no harm in replacing practical impulses by 
ideal instantaneous ones. This is the case whenu<v. Bus 
if «=v, the energy in the impulsive wave, if really impulsive, 
is infinite. Then we should not assume the existence of an 
ideal impulse; the change of speed from 0 to v must be done 
gradually, making a diffused impulsive wave of finite energy. 

The importance of this point will be plainly exhibited by a 
consideration of how the steady final state comes about. Sup- 
pose u ( v; then first we generate a spherical pulse at an elec- 
tron, after which the change in the field is made by the pulse 
itself. So the complete addition to the energy of the final 
field comes from the pulse as it travels. This will work 
right when the energy of the pulse is finite, but not when 
it is infinite. There is always some energy wasted in a 
pulse, carried away to infinity, after supplying the field. How 
much is wasted depends upon the rapidity of the change of 
velocity. In the limit, with the ideal instantaneous change, 
the wasted energy equals the work done in the field, or twice 
as much work has to be done initially as is accounted for in 
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the form of stored energy. So in the limiting case, when 
r, instantaneous change of velocity of a charged sphere 
from 0 to v will cause infinite resistance merely because it is 
instantaneous. A calculation of the energy wasted when finite 
will follow presently. 

In case of a distribution of separated electrons impulsively 
moved, there will be a highly complicated state of affairs in 
the very short interval before the steady state is established 
just round the distribution. For the first effect is a spherical 
pulse from every one of the electrons. Every pulse has to 
cross every other electron, and in doing so there is external 
energetic action (by the force Ep). Not only the initial work 
done, but all the later additions (or reductions) have to be 
taken into account in order to fully account for the energy 
of the field which results. 


The Energy Wasted in the Spherical Pulse from a Jerked 
Electron, and the Energy left behind. 


§ 501. We are in possession of the formula for the total flux 
of B and of tangential D in the spherical pulse from an 
electron when jerked. ` But that is not enough. In order to 
calculate the energy in the pulse we require to know the 
distribution of B and D in the depth of the pulse. That 
depends upon the constitution of the electron in detail. Not 

to make a complicated matter of it, I shall calculate the 

magnetic energy and the energy wasted on the simple sup- 
position that H is ultimately constant in the depth of the 
pulse. The results are interesting enough and bring us to 
Searle’s and Morton’s formula for the potential of a moving 
charged sphere. 

Thus, by the pulse formula (91) above, we have 

2 ‘usin 8B R 

SURSE D T- (ujv) cos 8’ (95) 

if 2a is the depth of the pulse and Q the charge. This con- 

stancy of depth implies sphericality of the electron. The 

magnetic energy is, therefore, 

Qu VYP sing 

27H ( R 25 - 27 secs ff = (ujv) cos an, 

96) 


ae , 1— 72 d 9 
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Put 1 — (u/v)v =y, then we get 


pQ?u 2 12/4 v⸗ 272 tiy 
32a / 1-ujo y? u? a 1125 =) ys (28) 
integrable at sight, and reducing to 


. 1 1+u/v } N 
Srca 2 log 1— l—ujv = (99; 
Q? (1 1 lv u? 
aF 75 7 72 7 (100) 
To show the meaning, let | 
lx? i w 
P= (1+ 8 72 "a a . (101) 


and let P, be the value of P when u = O. Then the magnetic 
energy in the pulse is 3(P-P,)Q. Here 4P,Q is the electric 
energy before the impulse acted, P, being the usual electro- 
static potential of a sphere of radius a charged superficially, 
with Q in equilibrium. And P is the potential of the same 
after the impulse has worked. For it agrees with the poten- 
tial of the final state as calculated by Searle“ and by Morton, f 
and this final state is assumed on the spot as soon as the 
pulse is clear of the electrification. The total waste, in the 
‘case of an ideal impulse is, therefore, 
W=Q(P-P,)=U+T-U,, (102) 
if U, is the initial, U the final electric energy, and T the 
magnetic energy of the field that ultimately results, assuming 
equality of the waste to the increase of stored energy. We 
can now find U and T separately in terms of P. 
For if F = - VP, and f= «°F = (1—z?/v*)F, we have 
ö f=E + VuB, ` (103) 
inside the spherical pulse, by § 164, vol. 1., p. 271. Multiply 
by D. Then 
fD = ED +DVuB = ED-—BVuD=ED-HB, (104) 
because H = VuD. Now, here 4ED is the density of the electric 
energy, and {HB the density of the magnetic energy, 80 their 
space integrals are 
T= }fD = po, (105) 


* G. F. C. Searle, Phi. Trans., 1896, and Phil. Mag., Oct. 1897. 
+ W. B. Morton, Phil. Mag., June, 1896, 
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if p=div D. The “ space extends up to the inner surface 
of the pulse, and in general p has to include the apparent 
electrification there. But when the pulse has gone out far 
enough, only the electronic charge counts, 80 


U- TI. 4.006) 
a relation proved by Searle for the ultimate steady field. 


Thus, U being known in terms of T and P, the formula (102) 
of the pulse gives us T in terms of P. We get 


=10{(1+%)P-P,), | (107) 


for the final magnetic energy. Or, in series form for plainness, 
a pQ?u 


rool (1+) -G) (G- Te. 008 


This agrees with Searle’s formula obtained by space inte- 
gration. I have much pleasure in arriving at his resuits, 
because I could not understand his A. It seemed academical, 
not electrical. He said it wasnotlemma, but lambda. That 
might be, but was unconvincing. 


The Potential of a Charged Spheroid moving along its Axis. 


§502. We may readily obtain the formula for P without using 
the academical A integral, for which I have, nevertheless, the 
profound respect of ignorance. For a given distribution of 


p 


Fra. 39. 


electrification, P is the integral of the potential of a point 
charge. In case of a sphere this will be an integral over its 
surface. But it is easier to integrate along a line in an 
equivalent manner. Let the charge Q be spread uniformly 
along a line of length 27, which moves in its own line at epee u. 


VOL, III 
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Let AOB be the charged line, and let the potential at P be 
required. Co-ordinates z and r. Origin at O. By (1), 
§ 468, it is | 


— 109 
* BU I Areſ(z - y’ t er (109) 

where dy is any element of length. This makes 
Pæ 2 jog 4 Jer (110) 


Sel I Je- Far 
The equipotential surfaces are ellipsoids of revolution round 
the line AOB. To find the relation of the axes, put first r= O, 
z=a,and then again z= 0, r= b, and equate the two P’s. Then 
atl l+ mr U. 
T a-l l- JEF ee 
which reduces to P = a? — ie, (112) 
giving a in terms of b, when a and b are the semi-axes of any 
equipotential surface. One of them is a sphere. Put a=b, 
then /a =u/v gives its radius a. Shift the charge Q from the 
line to this sphere, then P in (110) becomes the potential of 
the charged sphere at any point outside it, when we put 
i=au/v. Further, put z=a to obtain the potential of the sphere 
itself, as in equation (101) above. 

When the charge Q is not on a sphere, but on the ellipsoid 
a, b, the magnetic energy is not given by (108), but by the 
more general formula obtained by writing l/a instead of u/v 
inside the { }, “ being given by (112). This general formula 
got by Searle is very comprehensive, for the charged ellipsoid 
may vary from a long rod to a flat disc. When / is reduced 
to 0, the equipotential surfaces are those of a point charge, 
and are oblate. With a greater degree of oblateness, the line 
22 has no existence as a charged line equivalent to the externa! 
charged ellipsoid. The equivalent becomes a charged ‘circular 
disc whose plane is perpendicular to the previous line. 

Q a+ 

Since P= Sol log —— (118) 
is the surface potential of the 5 a, b, when in motion, 
its potential P, when at rest is the same with x=]. These 
values should be used in the waste formula (102) when a 
charged ellipsoid is concerned. 


(111) 
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NOTE ON THE SIZE AND INERTIA OF ELECTRONS. 


When an electron is set in motion its energy is increased 
by the amount 
Imu? + W, 
the first term being the ordinary kinetic energy of the mass m, 
of the electron, if it has mass, and the second being the addi- 
tion made to the energy of the field, that is, U- UT. The 
expression for W is (E. M. T., vol. 8, $ 501), 


IT/ v 
W alm bo 1-u/v -1} 
Q u-(l 12 112 
Arca “Ags eae mh 


The series is useful for small values of 20% v, but large ones are 
now to be the subject of calculation, so use the log formula. 
Since co?=p-'=1 in electromagnetic units, and Q?=4re?. 
if e is the charge in common irrational units, we may write 
WX, if X= (£ log 42 -1)% , 
— K, 2 
a 


| l-uv 1 / v w? 
and therefore, if M is the effective mass of the electron, 
$Mu? = 2055 pee <x Ju? ; 
from which we derive 
e e a 
where X is a known function of u/v. 

In The Electrician, March 14, 1902, are reproduced data 
given by W. Kaufmann (Gött. Nach., 2, 1901). Five values 
of u/v and the corresponding five values of M/e are given. I 
am not competent to express any opinion upon the accuracy 
of the data. But, taking them to really express what is pro- 
fessed, we can employ them to find the ratio m/e and the 

12 
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size of an electron, in so far as it is expressible by the 
quantity a, the radius of the sphere upon which the charge e 
is distributed in the above theory, in terms of e itself. The 
data are: 

u/v=0'94, 0-91, 0°86, 0°83, 0°79. 

e/M=680°, 770°, 97504, 1170° 13105. 

From u/v calculate the values of 2X. They are: 

2X 2.16, 1:64, 1°86, 1:24, 116. 

Use these in the formula for M. The results are: 
M/e=159 x 10 92 2˙16% + m/e, 


180... 21.64. 
108... = 1°86... +... 
86... = 1'24... 4... 
76... =1:16... +... 


Taking these in pairs, so as to eliminate m,/e, the values of 
e/a are rather wild. We cannot tell whether m, exists at all 
from these data. But from the rough proportionality of the 
figures on the two sides it may ba concluded that mọ is a 
small fraction of M. If we ignore m, altogether, we get 


e 73, 79, 76, 69, 66. e 738 
«a 10 „ 1% 
A remarkable thing about the figures for M /e is their small - 
ness, compared with what might be expected from the gene- 
rally-accepted size of m/e and the largeness of u/v. If we put 
u = O in the equation of M, and write m instead of M, we have 
N 
e. e 3a 
because X=} when u 0. This m is the effective mass at 
small speeds, mọ is common mass, and 22/34 =m; is the 
addition due to eleotromagnetio inertia. 

A. Schuster was the first to try to measure m/e. Later 
experimenters, J. J. Thomson and many others, have done 
better. J. J. Thomson made it 10-7. Schuster (Phil. Mag., 
February, 1901) adopts Wiechert’s 1˙8 * 10-7. There does 
not seem to have been any experimental separation of m into 
mo and ni. If m. = O, then m, or 262 8a is the effective mass. 

Now, using the above high-speed estimate of e/a we find 
m/e=49x10-% This is only half of J. J. Thomson’s value. 
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In fact, his value is that of M/e at the high speed u =0'86v, 
which doubles the effective mass. 

Which, then, are the more probably correct, the high-speed 
or the low-speed experiments? I should think the latter, but 
do not profess to know anything about it. 

As regards the values of e, m and a separately, e and m are 
given by electrolytic measurements, combined with the esti- 
mate of the mass of a hydrogen atom founded upon the 
kinetic theory of gases and the experimental estimate of m/e. 
This mass is, therefore, subject to uncertainty probably much 
greater than that in the ratios m/e and e/a. 

Thus, take e/m=1:8x10", and %% = 104 for hydrogen. 
Schuster calculates m’ = 2x 104 and e = 2 x 10-7, and these 
lead by the low-speed formula to 4 = 18 x 10-" centim., 
_ which is 80,000 times smaller than the molecular distance 
in solids.” 

Now we have 


n 2fe\* 37m? = 24. 
4 300 20% nd mam es 


80, if we use the high-speed value of e/a, giving the low vane 
of mje, we get 

m 8, 4972 4 

4 200) ~ 10!" 


Use also the datum ¢e=2 x 10-9, which does not depend 
upon the electronic experiments, and we get 


m=10°" gram; a= 26 * 10-” centim. 


In short, the high-speed data about halve the value of m 
and double that of a as compared with the low-speed data. 
It is a matter of fundamental philosophical and scientific 
importance to know whether an electron has mass inde- 
pendently of the electromagnetic inertia. No doubt the- 
experimental difficulties are great, but there are some 
remarkably able experimenters at work. That is one 
thing. Another thing of importance is a perfectly reliable 
estimate of e/m, and its harmonisation with ¢/M at any speed. 
There is a difference between m and M which is not merely 
numerical. The common m is a constant, whilst M varies 
with the speed, though it is only in nearing the speed of light 
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that it increases very fast. This variability may necessitate 
some modification in the interpretation of experimental 
observations. 


(Postscript, July 7, 1902. The above m/e=49x10-, or 
say e m =2 x 107, is not much different from the latest results 
relating to cathode rays at low speeds, and to the Zeeman 
effect. Thus (The Electrician, June 13, 1902, p. 808, and 
W. Seitz, Ann. der Physik, No. 6, 1902), e/m has been put at 
1:3 * 107 by Wiechert, 2x107 by Wien, and 1:77 x107 by 
Kaufmann, and W. Seitz found that Kaufmann and Simon’s 
method gave the best and most consistent results, making 
em = 1:87 x 107 or m/e = 58 x 109. 

Also, (The Electrician, June 27, 1902, and E. Riecke, 
Phys. Zeitschr. June 15, 1902), E. Riecke points out that in 
Zeeman’s experiment, the isolated mercury lines, which form 
true triplets, give e/m= 1'86 x 107, according to l 
theory. 

So the formula for M/e used above gives results which 
harmonize roughly with the accepted low speed results. But 
the formula is not invariable, because there is no invariable 
connection between M and u.] 
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VECTOR ANALYSIS.* 


More than a third part of a century ago, in the library of an 
ancient town, a youth might have been seen tasting the sweets 
of knowledge to see how he liked them. He was of somewhat 
unprepossessing appearance, carrying on his brow the heavy . 
scowl that the mostly-fools consider to mark a seoundrel. 
In his father’s house were not many books, so it was like a 
journey into strange lands to go book-tasting. Some books 
were poison; theology and metaphysios in particular; they 
were shut up with a bang. But scientific works were better; 
there was some sense in seeking the laws of God by obser- 
vation and experiment, and by reasoning founded thereon. 
Some very big books bearing stupendous names, such as 
Newton, Laplace, and so on, attracted his attention. On 
examination, he concluded that he could understand them if 
he tried, though the limited capacity of his head made their 
study undesirable. But what was Quaternions? An extra- 
ordinary name! Three books; two very big volumes called 
Elements, and a smaller fat one called Lectures. What 
could quaternions be? He took those books home and tried 
to find out. He succeeded after some trouble, but found some 
of the properties of vectors professedly proved were wholly 
incomprehensible. How could the square of a vector be nega- 
tive? And Hamilton was so positive about it. After the 
deepest research, the youth gave it up, and returned the books. 
He then died, and was never seen again. He had begun the 
study of Quaternions too soon. 

Perhaps there was no cause for wonder. Great mathema- 
ticians have even done worse, by wholly misconceiving the 
essential nature of the quaternion itself. Such, at least, is 
what I gather from one of the latest papers written by Prof. 
Tait, professedly devoted to an exposure of Prof. Klein’s errors 


` (This was written as a review of E. B. Wilson’s work upon Vector 
Analyeis, founded upon the lectures of Prof. J. Willard Gibbs.) 
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on the subject. The quaternion, regarded as the ratio of two 
vectors in Hamiltonian fashion, is a quite distinct idea. It 
is the logical deduction of vectorial properties that is so 
difficult. 

My own introduction to quaternionics took place in quite a 
different manner. Maxwell exhibited his main results in 
quaternionic form in his treatise. I went to Prof Tait’s 
treatise to get information, and to learn how to work them. 
I had the same difficulties as the deceased youth, but by 
skipping them, was able to see that quaternionics could be 
employed consistently i in vectorial work. But on proceeding 
to apply quaternionics to the development of electrical theory, 
I found it very inconvenient. Quaternionics was in its 
vectorial aspects antipbysical and unnatural. and did not har- 
monise with common scalar mathematics. So I dropped out 
the quaternion altogether, and kept to pure scalars and vectors, 
using a very simple vectorial algebra in my papers from 1883 
onward. The paper at the beginning of vol. 2 of my Elec- 
trical Papers may be taken as a developed specimen; the 
earlier work is principally concerned with the vector differen- 
tiator Y and its applications, and physical interpretations of 
the various operations. Up to 1888 I imagined that I was the 
only one doing vectorial work on positive physical principles ; 
but then I received a copy of Prof. Gibbs’s Vector Analysis 
(unpublished, 1881-4), This was à sort of condensed synopsis 
of a treatise. Though different in appearance, it was essen- 
tially the same vectorial algebra and analysis to which I had 
been led. That is, it was pure vectorial algebra, and the 
method of treating V by the operations potential, curl, diver. 
gence and slope was practically the same. Not liking Prof. 
Gibbs’s notation so well as my own, I did not find it desirable 
to make any change, but have gone on in the old way. My 
chapter on Vectorial Algebra and Analysis (vol. 1, E. M. T.) 
was written to meet a want, but specially for my. own readers. 
Regarded as a treatise, it was a stop-gap. 

Prof. Tait's attitude towards quaternionic innovations was 
originally that of the extremest conservatism. Anyone daring 
to tamper with Hamilton’s grand system was only worthy ofa 
contemptuous snub. Even Prof. Gibbs should be regarded as 
a retarder of quaternionic progress, he said. Yet it is a fact, ` 
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that if he had considered Gibbs's work fairly, he would have 
found that Gibbs had actually extended the field of operation 
of Hamilton’s &, miscalled a quaternionic operator. As for 
myself, I was too small to be seen, at first. However, things 
changed as time went on, and after a period during which the 
diffusion of pure vectorial analysis made much progress, in 
spite of the disparagement of the Edinburgh school of scorners 
(one of whom said some of my work was “a disgrace to the 
Royal Society,” to my great delight), it was most gratifying to 
find that Prof. Tait softened in his harsh judgments, and came 
to recognise the existence of rich fields of pure vector analysis, 
and to tolerate the workers therein. Besides those impertinent 
tamperers, Tait had to stick up for quaternionics against 
Cayley, for quite different reasons. There was danger of a 
triangular duel, or perhaps quadrangular, at one time, but I 
would not engage in it for one. I appeased Tait considerably 
(during a little correspondence we had) by disclaiming any 
idea of discovering a new system. I professedly derived my 
system from Hamilton and Tait by elimination and simplifica- 
tion, but all the same claimed to have diffused a working 
knowledge of vectors, and to have devised a thoroughly prac- 
ticalsystem. This system, like that of Gibbs, does not profess 
to be a grand system like Hamilton’s Quaternions. But it has, 
nevertheless, a wide field of application. First, to geometry 
in three dimensions, and then to most of the physical mathe- 
_ matics of real space. In this respect it is like the old Cartesian 
mathematics done in terms of the really essential quantities 
concerned, the vectors and functions thereof, instead of 
coordinates and components. The work is simplified, and 
one keeps in touch with physical ideas throughout. 

Dr. Wilson’s book is, I believe, the first formal treatise on 
the subject. It is founded upon Gibbs’s pamphlet before 
referred to, and his lectures, with plenty of explanatory matter 
and examples in illustration and for practice. In some small 
matters Dr. Wilson follows me, but on the whole his work stands 
for Gibbs. Personally, I should have liked to have seen Gibbs’s 
pamphlet reprinted as an appendix. That he did not publish 
it was unfortunate, but it should not, therefore, be overlooked. ` 
Its publication would prevent the possibility of its being 
thought that Gibbs explains or uses my algebra. Is such a 
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calamity possible? Yes, for I find it stated upon p. 573 of 
Whitehead’s . Universal Algebra” that Gibbs’s algebra is 
explained and used by me; and I am sure Mr. Whitehead 
would not have said so if he had not thought so or been told so. 

I think Dr. Wilson has done his work exceedingly well, and 
has turned out a book that will be useful to students of physi- 
cal mathematics. There is much to praise and little to blame. 
But as space is very limited here, I shall leave out the prais- 
ing and confine myself to a few critical remarks. They are 
likely to be more useful in the long run. 

Dr. Wilson’s remark (p. 13) on the impossibility of adding 
a scalar to a vector is, I think, liable to be misunderstaod by 
early students. It is really quite legitimate to add together 
all sorts of different things. Everybody does it. My washer- 
woman is always doing it. She adds and subtracts all sorts 
of things, and performs various operations upon them (includ- 
ing linear operations), and at the end of the week this poor 
ignorant woman does an equation in multiplex algebra by 
equating the sum of a number of different things received in 
the basket at the beginning of the week to a number of things 
she puts in the basket at the end of the week. Sometimes 
she makes mistakes in her operations. So do mathematicians. 
I think Dr. Wilson should explain the real point thus :— 


II A, ＋ Bi T Ci T. . A T B T CZ T .., 


and the A's are of one sort, the B's of another, and so on, 
then we have also A, = A, B, = B., and so on, separately, each 
to each, as well as all together. Just like the washerwoman. 
There is a moral. Mathematicians who want to extend multi- 
plex algebra should go to the washerwoman, and observe her 
ways. The ant is an idiot in comparison, as Mark Twain has 
noticed. 

Dr. Wilson, in making the extension from the space 
vector to physical vectors, does not explain any criterion for 
the identification of vectors or enter into any detailed justifica- 
tion of the validity of treating the physical like the space 
vectors, in addition, multiplication, and so on. Nor should I 
consider it necessary. The recognition of physical magnitudes 
as vectors is usually pretty obvious. Yet it seems that some 
people do really want some argument about it. There was a 
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letter in Nature lately on this matter. I think the following 
will be a sufficient descriptive chain, for the identification of 
vectors, to make quite sure. Start with the space vector. The 
circuital property (polygon of vectors) is obvious. It is just a 
fact, which nobody can deny; any so-called proof must be 
hanky-panky. Next, differences of vectors are vectors, of 
course. Therefore, differentiants of vectors are vectors. 
Because da/dt is the limit of Aa / At, aud Aa is a vector. In 
fact, da / dt is a very small space vector very largely magnified 
by the multiplier 1/ dt. So velocity is a vector, and so are 
acceleration and momentum and force; and (multiplying by 
scalars) we see that electric force and magnetic foree, and 
electric current are vectors ; and rotational velocity, and so on, 
all over the field. Spacial displacement is a vector, and so 
are they all—all vectors. They are infinitesimal space vectors, 
with scalar factors making them finite and endowing them 
_ with the proper physieal dimensions. They do not go from 
place to place like the space vector, but vectorially they are 
all similar, and each may have its own diagram. The paral- 
lelogram of velocities and of forces is true because it is true 
for the space vector, and for no other reason that I can see. 
Of course, you can make up proofs of the parallelogram of 
forces ; you cam do anything by logic if you are artful enough. 
Dr. O. W. Holmes made some excellent remarks about logic 
in his “ Autocrat.” | | 
Dr. Wilson’s book is, on the whole, commendably free from 
that straining after rigour by the invention of difficulties - 
which the Autoerat would have laughed at. But I observe 
a remarkable exosption, and it is so typical of what is 
done in other books that I shall hold it up to view as a 
shocking example. It is about linear vector operators. 
You have first to get to kmow what a linear operator is. 
Then comes this property, nr) = (nr); that is, multiply- 
ing the linear function of r by the scalar n is the same as 
multiplying r itself. Dr. Wilson says it is tolerably obvious, 
and then proceeds to prove it, presumably for the benefit of 
unhumorous people. He first proves it when n is a positive 
integer; then extends n to a rational positive number; then 
passes to negative numbers, and finally extends u to an incom- 
mensurable number by the method of limits. Now I declare 
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that the whole of this is really what FitzGerald used to call 
‘hugger-mugger.” But I may be asked, Is not the proof 
right, then?” I don't know. I dare say itis. I would not 
dispute it. Then how would you prove it?” Just by 
inspection, of course. Write down any formula for ¢(r), say 


| br = Ta. II Tb. m TS. n, 
and multiply it by n. Then | 
ner = nra.l+nrb,m + nr. n, 


that is, ngr = nr, instantly, and without any argument. It is 
like the sum in arithmetic that Alice did for Humpty Dumpty. 
And when he sees that it seems right, he may ask why it goes. 
Just because n times the vector r is the vector mr. And the 
rationality or irrationalty of n has nothing to do with it. 
Besides, n might be a complex number, and Dr. Wilson has 
not proved that case. 

It seems to me that the demonstration I have poked fun at 
is typical of a lot of work made up by the brain-torturers 
who write books for young people and college students who 
are going to be Senior Wranglers, perhaps. Let mathematics 
be humanised if possible. The best of all proofs is to set out 
the fact descriptively, so that it can be seen to be a fact. 

The vector algebra, considered as algebra, does not take 
very much space in Dr. Wilson’s book. In fact, very little 
is wanted. It is morea matter of applications than abstract 

theory. But there is a good deal of space given to the theory 
of the space-differentiator V, called del here (it will do), and 
divergence, curl, slope and potential The method of operating 
is something like that of my early work (1883), but I have no 
space for detailed notice. Further on, there is avery full account 
of the properties of linear vector operators. This is Prof. 
Gibbs’s speciality.. His treatment of ¢ is somewhat different 
from that of the quaternionists. He makes ¢ act backward as 
well as forward, by algebraical processes ; of this useful exten- 
sion of operation I have sometimes been glad to avail myself. 
Unless I am mistaken, Hamilton was the inventor of the 
matrix, for that is what p is. There is nothing quaternionic 
about it. But Hamilton was so wedded to quaternions that 
he probably failed to see the full power of S, as he might 
have done by purely vectorial treatment. There may be any 
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number of unitary symbols instead of the three i, j, k, making 
generalised vectors which are obviously treatable in the same 
way in direct products and linear functions as the space 
vectors. Keeping to three only, what I write 


Gr = à. lr b. mr ＋ c. nr, 
or r = a(Ir) + b(mr) + c(nr), 
is a what Hamilton wrote as 


dp = —aSAp Se ySvp. 
Here ¢ itself, when isolated, is 
S A. l b. mc. n; 


and the conjugate function of r is 
r ra. I Tb. m re. n, 
which ; is equivalent to Hamilton’s %. Now Gibbs writes 
¢ = al + bm en, 8 
. Tal. r bm. r en. r. 


He calls ¢ a dyadic, aud al is called a dyad. This brings 
me to the somewhat important questions of notation, and 
what should be called a product. Gibbs's scalar product 
is a. 1 (my al); his vector product is axl (my Val); 
and al itself without any mark between (except a space, 
which, however, does not seem to be essential, because 
these spaces between letters occur all through the book, giving 
the formule a rather loose appearance), he calls the indeter- 
minate product, and says it is the most general product. I 
have great respect for Professor Gibbs, and have therefore care- 
fully read what Dr. Wilson says in justification of regarding the 
dyad as a product. But I have failed to see that it is a 
product at all. The arguments seem very strained, and I 
think this part of Gibbs’s dyadical work will be difficult to 
students. In what I write a. I, the dot is a separator; a and! 
do not unite in any way. With a vector operand r we get 
a. Ir, or lr times a. That is plain enough, but I do not see any 
good reason for considering the operator a.1 to be the general 
product, in whatever notation it may be written. 

As regards notation, the following comparisons will illustrate. 


(Mine) VaVbce =b.ca—c.ab=(b.c —c.b)a. 
(Gibbs) a x (bx CS) = be. a- ca. b (be- cb). a. 
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Looking into my last article for the most developed product, 
I find it is V(V 7 VDq)B. This will be Gibbs’s [v x(Dxq)]xB. 

In short, I amalgamate the members of products ; Gibbs 
separates them. 9 

Now I once devoted a good deal of thought to the question 
of notation. What I had particularly in view was poor human 
nature, and the needs of elementary workers. Generally — 
speaking, it may be said that at first glance, all sorts of ways 
of denoting the scalar and vector products, as mn and mn, or 
(mn) and [mn], &o., are equally good. But in developments 
they work out differently, and are by no means on equal terms. 
I arrived at these conclusions :—(1) The members of products 
should not be separated, but should be amalgamated. (2) The 
marks in use in common algebra should continue to have the 
same meanings. (3) Any marks needed to specialise the 
nature of a product should not be on both sides of the product. 
(4) The ideas of common algebra should be closely followed. 
(5) Only one special mark is wanted in elementary vector 
algebra and analysis. 

Dr. Wilson agrees with (1), on his p. 269, but the odd thing 
is that the application is made to the dyad, the members of 
which are not multiplied together. As regards (2), this c pplies 
to dots and crosses, and bracket marks, used for grouping and 
distinctness. They should not have special vectorial meanings. 
Regarding (3), we get into mixtures difficult to read and mani- 
pulate algebraically by having initial and terminal marks, 
Number (4) is important because common algebra is funda- 
mental and well understood, and very few men will go beyond 
the elements of vector algebra. I do not, for one, not finding 
it necessary. Considering (5), there are two special products, 
the scalar and the vector. But the scalar product is the 
proper generalisation of the product in common algebra, so 
no special mark is wanted. It is properly Fv, for example, 
the activity of a force. The vector product is a sort of extra 
special; it wants a mark, therefore. After consideration, I 
concluded that Hamilton's prefix V, making Vab, was, per- 
haps, as good as any way, and a great deal better than many 
other ways. There is a very remote contingency. It might 
come into contact or conflict with a scalar called V. I have 
not known it do so, but even that can be avoided by using 
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Dr. Foppl’s specially shaped letter, long and slender. Now it 
seems to me that my notation complies pretty well with the 
desiderata mentioned, and that Gibbs’s does not. I am 
naturally very sorry that Dr. Wilson (who was given carte 
blanche) did not adopt my notation, and sincerely hope he 
may be able to see his way to do so in his second edition. 

Dr. Wilson gives a full account of the different classes of 
‘dyadics, and their effects as strainers. Whilst about it, he 
might well have given a few details regarding the more general 
matrix of Cayley. It is not difficult. Say 

A= Aji, + Aziz T . ., 

subject to 11? 1, i,2=1, i,i,=0,&c. Then the direct product 
of A and B is AB = A,B, +A,B,+..., 
and a general form of linear operator is 

7 0 = 41. l T 42 l +... 
I find this notation work much more easily than what is given 
in the “ Universal Algebra I have already referred to. If 
Heinrich Hertz had used it in his Mechanics, I think it would 
have simplified his arguments considerably. But I hope that 
Prof. Be'tzmann will not see this, for fear he may be led to 
tell another story.“ 


* [I spoke of Hertz 's experimental establishment of Maxwell's electro- 
magnetic waves as a great hit.” Prof. Boltzmann turned this into 
“lucky hit,“ and then fell upon me I] 


CHAPTER X. 


WAVES IN THE ETHER. 
Matter, Electricity, Ether and the Pressure of Radiation. 


§ 503, On the very borders and extreme limits of Maxwell’s 
theory of the ether in its electromagnetic functions we come 
to definite indications that a wider theory is wanted. Nota 
narrower one, involving retrogression, but a wider one. Gra- 
vitation is left out in the cold, for one thing, although I have 
shown (v. 1, p. 455) that the propagation of the gravita- 
tional influence may be done at finite speed, which may be 
that of light, by relations which imitate the circuital equations 
of electromagnetics, and that the old idea that the speed of 
gravitation must be an enormous multiple of the speed of light 
in order to avoid aberration is only moonshine. Then there 
is the unknown nature of the connecting link between ether 
and matter. This is Maxwell’s electrification. To call it an 
electron does not help much, It is true that Maxwell’s idea 
of fundamental atoms of electricity has received very important 
experimental support, which may lead to better knowledge not 
merely of electrification, but of the nature of matter itself ; but 
at present there is little definitely certain about the actual 
nature of any one of the thrae unknowns—matter, electrifica- 
tion, ether. 

Then there is the moving foree on the ether under electro- 
magnetic influence. Maxwell’s theory, to my mind, proves 
the existence of this force, by sound dynamics, and I must 
consider any theory that ignores it to contain unsound 
dynamics. (This, of course, assumes that the Maxwellian 
equations are true. If the force be denied, the circuital 
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equations must be altered, or the distribution of energy.) 
But as this force exists, what does it do, what motions 
result? It does not follow necessarily that any motion 
results. The medium cannot be compressed if it be incom- 
pressible, or distorted if rigid. So an incompressible rigid 
ether would simply oppose the force due to the electromagnetic. 
cause by its own natural reaction. The moving force will 
do nothing in the way of motion or work. 

But I think a rigid incompressible ether i is an exceedingly 
‘difficult idea. How move matter and electrification through 
it without elastic or frictional resistance if it is, by hypothesis, 
rigid and incompressible? I think a deformable ether is far 
more probable. By the consideration of electromagnetic 
effects in a deformable medium I was led to my dynamic 
theory of the forces and stresses in the ether, which should 
not be confounded with Maxwell’s static theory, as people will 
find out if they will take the trouble to read it (El. Pa., 
v. 2, p. 524). There is nothing to show the necessity or even 
probability of incompressibility. If necessary, I should rather 
prefer to go to the other extreme as a hypothesis, and consider 
that the ether does not oppose compression elastically. This 
would do away with the difficulty about the motion of 
matter through the ether. Besides, there is some theoretical 
evidence, which counts for what it is worth. The only 
mechanical imitation of the circuital laws known is that 
furnished by the ideal rotational ether, when done for infinitely 
small motions. Now I have shown (v. 2, p. 503) that in 
this analogy the existence of finite compressibility is inadmis- 
sible, if electrification is to keep its identity and not be 
‘dissipated in wave fashion, and that it is by the assymption of 
no elastic resistance to compression that we come to Maxwell’s 
purely transverse waves, with persistence of electrification. 
Even an analogy counts for something. But what about 
r diation from the sun and stars? This constitutes progressive 
plane waves, practically. If Maxwell's pressure of radiation 
exists, its space variation along the ray is the moving force, so 
it must move a compressible ether and compress it, and it 
would appear from the circuital laws taken in the form given 
by me for a deformable medium that there must be a reaction 
upon the radiation itself, distorting the light waves and 
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altering the speed of propagation. Now it is a conclusion 
from observation that the speed of. light in ether is constant, 
to a very high degree of constancy. Any variation of speed 
with the amplitude that is permissible must be very minute. 
By consideration of stellar distances, therefore, it is possible to 
obtain rough ideas of the velocity permissibly produced in a 
compressible ether so as not to cause more than a stated 
small fraction of a wave length of displacement of the antinodes 
in a wave train by the changed and variable value of the speed 
of propagation. In large scale electromagnetics, on the other 
hand, there might be large motions of the ether allowable, since 
the speed of propagation is so great as to allow of a sensibly 
instantaneous re- adjustment. But in making these calculations 
concerning disturbed radiation, which were rather troublesome 
and involved quite speculative data concerning the density and 
compressibility of the ether, I was induced to ask myself, 
Why have the speed of radiation variable at all? Why not make 
it an absolute constant? It will save all this bother caused 
by a variable speed. The following investigation was the result. 


The Moving Force Acting on a Deformable Ether. 


§ 504. As regards the force on the ether, I pointed out long 
ago that it was the sum of the electromagnetic force and the 
magnetoelectric force, which are equal in a solitary wave, and 
: that the force has an interesting form—viz., 

P=, where M= VDB -YEN (1) 

This is the first approximation, for a practically non-moving 
medium. By remembering Newton’s equation of motion, M 
is momentum density, either the momentum produced, or a 
part thereof. J. J. Thomson tried to make this go. He 
assumed M to be the momentum itself. But I cannot follow. 
his investigation (“ Recent Advances,” p. 22), and believe the 
result is erroneous. 

My own interpretation (Zi. Pa., v. 2, p. 558) is this. 
The Newtonian equation of motion of any material (or inertial) 
medium is 80 
FTI. mos (2) 


where m is the density and q the velocity, F impressed force, 
and X the force due to the strain of the medium itself, or to 
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its resistanee to strain. Here F is known by electromagnetics, 
but X is quite unknown. It depends upon the nature of the 
ether considered as a substance, 

To go further, we require to use the expression for F cor- 
rected for the motion of the ether. The stress vector on the 
plane whose normal is N is 

PN -= E. DNT H. BN - N(U + T), 08) 
(v. 1, p. 84). The force per unit volume may be got by 
changing N to N, according to the theorem of divergence 
extended (v. 1, p. 190), giving 
F=E.DV+H.BV-V(U+T). (4) 
- Hero V has to act on all quantities. So 
F = (Ep + Ho) + (DV . E + BV. H) - V(U + T), (5) 
if p and o are the divergences of D and B. Assuming isotropy, 
so that there is no torque, this is transformable to (v. 1 
p. 107), 
F = (Ep + Ho) + V curl H. B + V curl E. D- (4 E2Ve + 4H’Vy). 
6 


In a medium of constant » and c, and with p=0, o -= O, as in 
pure ether, only the middle terms exist, the two vector products. 
There is another interesting form, tke corrected form of (1) 
above. Use the circuital equations (v. 1, p. 71) for a non- 
conducting singlo medium, 
curl H = D + up + curl VDq, (7) 
curl E =B + wo + curl VBq, (8) 
and use them in the vector products in (6). Then 
V(VVH)B + V(VVE)D = V(D + VVVDq)B - - V(B + VVVBq)D 
| 7p VB -V. (9) 
Here the deflecting forces on p and o moving through the 


medium are 
g=pV(u— 005 +oV(q—w)D. (9a) 


Ignoring them, the rest on the right side is f say, where 
„ ôM 
t VGB. va- BV. q) - VB(D.Vq-BV.q), (10) 


which, by the formula (55) in the chapter on vector algebra 
G. I, p. en, as | 


1 4 va) n. v. (Mgq). (41) 
. £2 
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Here ç, means that v differentiates q only. This is important. 
Prof. G. Mie has been investigating this subject lately,“ but 
he has employed a wrens formula, derived from Helmholts, 
equivalent to "i 
{= Fr v. (Md). (18) 
The absence of Vq merely means the assumption of incom- 
pressibility. There is also a changed sign. But the important 
matter is that Mis to be differentiated, not q. This is fatal to 
the vitality of developments. So Ihave given above the details. 
The complete F is therefore (6), with f+g put for the sum 
of the vector products, f being as in (11), and g being the p, e 
terms in (9a). First consider (11), no electrification, &c., and 
constant cand u. Then 


F= (È + va) Nr v. , (18) 
F= (= + va) mq — X, (14) 


where (14) is a changed form of (2). The suggestion is again 
that M=mq. But if so, X is determined. That is, 


M= mq, X= — mV(4q’), (15) 
make (18), (14) identical. Or, if X= - Wp, then 
| Ji 
mg, 16 
7 (16) 


is the relation between the pressure p (not the Maxwellian 
pressure) and the momentum, if q is the size of d, as usual. 
Now what sort of a medium can it be in which the moving 
force due to the strain is the slope of a pressure connected 
with the momentum by the relation (16)? A fluid, of course, 
but known fluids do not behave like that. However, it has 
to be remembered that itis not a mere question of a fluid, but 
a fluid under electromagnetic influence, or something more 
than a fluid. The suggestion that M = mq is so inevitable by 
(13), (14) (though not inexorably inevitable), that I have 
tested various relations between p and m to try to make a 
decent fit. The speed of propagation through space always 
‘varies with the amplitude of the electrical disturbances. This 
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causes accumulation at the nodes, given time enough— 
thousands or millions of years, for example—according to the 
size of m and d. I may return to this part of the subject. But 
at present it is much easier to change the data somewhat, and 
make the speed through space constant.. 


How to have Constant Speed through Space of Plane Radiation. 
Traversing a Moving Compressible Ether. 


§ 505. Let u be the speed of radiation in plane waves, v the 
speed of propagation through the medium, and q its own speed 
in the same W and let a. 
| = ff. (17) 
then u is to be later on an absolute constant, whilst v varies to 
suit the variation in g. This cannot be done with constant p 
and c, for we have TE l 
per? = | (18) 
but since the medium is compressible, we can vary » and c. 

- Consider a solitary plane wave. The common and necessary 
equation of continuity of mass . 

| - div (mq) =m, | (19) 
becomes (g) = m. Q (20) 
if the accent, here and below, means d/dz, the wave travelling 
along x. That is, the matter entering any fixed unit volume 
through its boundary is not lost, but stored therein. 

There is a similar magnetic property. The induction, 
moving transversely, is not lost, but persists in amount. 
That is, f 

—{(v+q)By =B, (21) 
if v is the speed of the tubes of B without reflection through 
the ether, which itself moves at speed 9. Here (v+ 9) B is the 
rate of flux of B transversely. Similarly as regards D. We have 
| - {(v + 4)D} =D. (22). 
In a plane common electromagnetic wave B and D are per- 
pendicular to one another and to the direction of motion of 
the wave, and E = uf H connects their size. But in order that 
the two equations (21), (22) shall be consistent in general, 
they must become identical by a relation between u, c, v. 


Let cH? =4yH’, and pev?=1. (23) 
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These make E = pvH, and then (21), (22) become 
-K HY = pH, (24) 
— {(v + q)ovH} = cH. (25) 
These become identical by cv = constant, or pv = constant. 
I showed some 14 years ago that this is the property 
required to prevent reflection in transit, when » and c and v 
are variable. Every plane slice of B and D keeps to itself, 
without mixing. 80 , 
| ~{(v+q)BY =È (260 
is the single equation necessary, understanding that E = vH, 
and pv = constant. 
Now go further, and let v+g=u be itself constant, not 
reviously assumed. | 
hen, eu- B, (27) 
or B and D travel at constant speed u, unreflected and without 
distortion of the wave shape. It is easy to say so, but can it 
be done? First, we have 


p =, C= Baldi (28) 
showing how p and c depend upon g. | 


Next, let the momentum mq have the same property (27), 
viz., 


- u(mg) = mg. (29) 
Comparing with (20), we have 
| um in r m, or (ug) m mg= vm. (30) 
Therefore, mv is also constant, and 
Mv 
m = u4 , (31) 


like (28). That is,c and » are both proportional to the 
density, and all three vary inversely as v or u- q. | 

Now, if we introduce the condition M=mg, we must find 
whether it is possible to harmonise with the moving force F, 
without absurdity, and find what X is. We have 


F+X=m(q+q7) 629) 
and this is the same as 7 | a 
F+X= - mv, (88) 


because ug = —q, and vr gu. 
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As regards F we must use a form allowing for variability of 
pand c. Go back to (5). Applying to a plane wave, Dv. E 
and BV. H are zero, and U and T are equal, so 


y- - GH) ·— — (mg) . 84) 


because M = DB = B*/uv = mq, and mv is constant. 

Comparing with (88) we see that X=0. This is unique. 
It cannot be zero in general, but is made zero by the relations 
of iu, o, mand 9. All conditions are fully satisfied. It is like 
magic. The result is, that radiation is transmitted by a com- 
pressible ether at absolutely constant speed through space if 
its inductivity and permittivity vary as its density, and if the 
ether behaves as a substance subject to the moving force 
arising from the electromagnetic cause, whilst the electrical 
relations are the general ones introduced by me for a deform- 
able medium. l 

There is no restriction to small velocities, for g may have 
any value less than u. The ether always moves the same 
way as the wave, and that is how we get the constant speed. 


We have 
uB? 


Fu (85) 


where pme? is constant. So gq varies as B? at first, then more 
slowly. It requires B= œ to make 9 = u, so there is plenty of 
room. But, of course, other considerations make it desirable 
to keep q/u very small. 

One relation between the magnetic energy T and the 
kinetio energy is 

T? = Un mv); (86; 

that is, when 9% is small, T is the geometrical mean of the 
small energy of m at the actual speed and the large energy 
of the same at speed v. The proportionality of c, u and m 
suggests that they are different aspects of the one property of 
inerti 

The vanishing of X means no elastic resistance to compres- 
sion. There is, of course, resistance to compression in another, 
not the usual sense — viz., inertial resistance. It is strictly 
translational inertial resistance, but compression is not possible 
without translation. 
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In the general case, X =0 requires 


o- vα -E. 3H) , 627) 
on the understanding that V acts upon d, c, p only. 
Or, oO = Mdd - Ede Hd. (88) 
But deje = dun dv; so i 
5 dv Mdq | 
0 UST x) 


Here M- VDB. To have v+q exactly constant; ‘we want 
Mildq and Mv=U +T. This means the plane waves before 
considered, or ordinary radiation, except close to the sources. 


Connection Between the Compressed en Wave 
and Rankine’s Wave of Compression. | 


§ 506. I have shown (v. 2, p. 498) that when the cir- 
quital equations are 5 extended, three sorts of 
waves arise — namely, (1) the Maxwellian, or electromagnetic 
wave, (2) the compressional electric wave, and (3) the com- 
pressional magnetic wave. But I gave reasons why the com- 
pressional waves should not be allowed to appear as possible 

extensions of Maxwell’s system. Now we have just had a 
wave of, compression ‘under consideration. But it must not 
be. confounded with either of the rejected compressional waves. 

It Wa pure electromagnetic wave. It is alsocompressed. It 
may, therefore, be fairly described as a compressed electro- 
magnetic wave. 

Subject to some reservation, the compressed electeoran: 
netic wave might also be considered to be an electromagnetic 
wave accompanied by a wave of mechanical compression, such 
as Rankine’s classical solitary wave of compression in a fluid, 
which may, however, be solid. This works by means of a 

_tension varying as the rarity of the medium, the tension being 
the negative of the excess of the greatest over the actual pres- 
sure. Our wave resembles the Rankinian wave in respect to 
the compression and its connection with the actual motion. 
But the pressure which in Rankine’s theory is imagined to 
have presumably a purely mechanical origin, must be 
abolished. The place of the excess pressure in Rankine’s 
theory must be taken by the Maxwellian pressure of radiation. 
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If the pressure of radiation bears the same relation to the 
density of the ether as the mechanical pressure in the Ran- 
kinian waves bears to the density, and if the variations of the 
pressure of radiation constitute moving force in the same way 
as the variations of pressure in the Rankinian wave, then it 
it is clear that the behaviour of the two mediums as regards 
motion and compression will be identically similar. This is 
the mechanical part of it. That the electromagnetic circuital 
equations are also obeyed, by making the ether be compressed 
in its permittivity and inductivity as well as in its materiality, 
is a separate matter. 

The compressed electromagnetic wave is essentially accom- 
panied by the wave of material compression. Neither can 
exist alone. For the Rankinian wave will not work without 
the pressure, and the electromagnetic wave will not work in 
the manner required without the proper compression of the 
Rankinian wave. The result is undistorted propagation at 
constant speed through space, even though the medium may 
be itself moving at any speed not exceeding that of radiation. 

The wave-speed u is the sum of the speed v of propagation 
through the ether, and of q, the speed of motion of the ether, 
and this sum is constant. What happens is this. If.the 
induction B increases, so do g and. vn, the density. Along with 
increased density come increased u and c (the electromagnetic 
constants). This lowers the value of v, since cv? =1, and to 
the same extent as 9 was increased. The displacement D 
and induction B may have any values, but there is a greatest 
pressure and a greatest electric and magnetic energy density. 
The total energy density is 2(T + T0), and the energy flux is 
2(T+T,)u, if T is the magnetic energy and T, the energy of 
motion. 

In the propagation of an electromagnetic wave through a 
compressible medium it is necessary in general to consider 
the moving force to be F + X, where F is Maxwellian and X 
is due to the strain of the medium as ordinarily considered. 
Now we found X=0. But then F performs exactly the same 
functions as the abolished X of the Rankinian wave. There 
is, therefore, an alternative way of viewing the matter. The 
Maxwellian pressure may be regarded.as being the pressure in 
the medium. This may be comewhat a matter of convention. 

: / 
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To understand fully would need an explanation of how the 
Maxwellian pressure arises. That is. going too far at present. 
Yet it is necessary to allow for the work done by p and F in 
translating and compressing the ether just as if they were the 
abolished p and X. That is, not only are the electric and 
magnetic energies equal, but the energies of translational 
motion and of compression, as in Rankine’s wave. 

Theory of the Rankinian Wave of Compression. 

§ 507. The best way to understand the connections is to 
take the Rankinian wave alone first. The electromagnetics 
can be tacked on afterwards. Let g be the speed of the fluid 
(along the æ axis); then the equations of persistence of mass 

and momentum are : ` 
(ug) m, -( 9). (41) 
If there is a solitary wave at constant speed u, then 
d/dt= ud /dæ, so the first of (41) becomes 
(mg) = um, therefore m(u - 9) - const. e, (42) 
if u = v g, 80 that v is the speed of propagation through the 
fluid. 

Similarly, eliminating q from the second of (41), we get 

= mug, or eam, .. P- po = mg, (48) 
if p, is the least pressure, when g=0. So the working 
pressure varies as the speed. Also, since mv is constant, 


mu= -mv mg, because u=v+g. (44) 
Put this value of 9 in the first of (43). Then l 
’ ’ ‘_ dp 
p'am, or 5 (45) 
This makes 
272 
bi- Pm 2, (46) 


if p, is the greatest pressure, when m= œ, or gu, and = 0. 
The deficit from this pressure varies as v, and as m1. 
If m, is the least density, when g=0, then mau = mv. Then 
also p = po 80 
21 Po- mene , (47) 
Mo 
and o mw? (= 


LY «ano! 
ing) “mm, (40 
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The activity of the working stress is (p — po)g. The convec- 
tive flux of energy is q(U,+T,). Their sum is the flux of 
energy. Its convergence is the rate of increase of energy 
density. That is, _ 

-—{(p—p + U, T.)) =U, To- (49) 
This applies in general, without specifying the law of pressure 
or that u is constant. But making d/dt= —ud/dx, (49) 


becomes 
-n, = - {o(U,+T,)}; 
ifv=u—g. Therefore 
(2 - po = 2(U, + Ty) (50) 
if U. O when g=0. Putting in the value of p - po, it follows 
that U,=T,. This value of U, may also be directly calculated. 
Thus, if m = V, we have 


1 y ; m p — P., 
U,= ->| (p-p)dAV=m| dm. (51) 
V Vo Mo m- . 


Put in the value of p - in terms of m, and integrate. The 
result is 


saf l 1 ` 
U, = dm »M-U- ( ~-a) = Img = Ty; ; (52) 


1 1 | 
because q= mo( -> — 5). (58) 
Another expression is | 
U, =}(p 00, (54) 


as may be seen by (50). So 2T,u is the flux of energy, 
including the equal stored energies moving at speed 9, and 
the activity of the working pressure. 7 


Crossing of Two Waves. Riemann's Solution. 


§ 508. The wave may travel either way. So there may be 
two waves approaching one another, both travelling at speed « 
without distortion. On emergence from one another after 
crossing, they will also follow the above theory. But when 
coincident, there is mutual influence, and consequently change 
of type. Aclassical investigation of Riemann allows us to see 
what happens in crossing. Go- back to equations (41), and 
put A- log m, and v?=dp/dm. Then they become 


X ,, -N g. (55) 
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Multiply the second equation by » and add it or subtract, it 
from the first. Thus, 


oe ee ee eee 
= v(và N v(vr 2985 ave (56) 
These are the same as | 
d vd ee T 
{G++ % % =o, (67) 
d „ d , 
( G- -V %; (58) 
which show that 


3(q Tod) travels positively at speedv+g; (59) 
4(¢—JfvdA) travels negatively at speed v — g. (60) 
The sum and difference are g and /vdA, which may be the 
given data, since the latter is a function of m. 
Now in Rankine’s fluid mv is constant, where v=(dp/dm)}, 
dm 1 1 
C0 
fud ami a mo( > =) u-v (61) 
So, by Riemann’s results just got, 
3(q+u—v) is the positive wave; speed v+q; (62) 
20 -u+ v) is the negative wave; speed v—g. (68) 
Of course, it is not assumed here that u=v+g, but merely 
that mv=constant. The quantities g and v may be the 
initial data, v being a known function of m. Then (62), (68) 
show the division into the instantaneous positive and negative 
waves. Now g=«—v makes the negative wave disappear ; and 
then (62) shows that both g and v travel at speed u. This ig 
Rankine’s wave again. i 


Modification of the Rankinian to make a compressed 
E Maxwellian Wave. 


§ 509. Having got back to the solitary wave, we can now 
introduce the electromagnetic part. We must first abolish 
p- po and substitute the Maxwellian pressure of radiation, 
say p, Or else, suppose that p-p, is p.. Or equivalently, 
put p,=0, and then let p itself stand for the Maxwellian pres- 
sure. Say | 

p=pH?=2T, (64) 
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where H is magnetic force transverse to the direction of motion 
of the wave. Let there be also E likewise transverse, and 
perpendicular to H. If the intensities are connected by 
E =H, we have a plane electromagnetic wave. It is the 
same as B= wD, if B=uH, D=cE. We also have U=T. 
Considering the state of things in a thin plane slab, the con- 
nections between the electric and magnetic quantities and the 
quantities g, m, v, u in the Rankinian wave are definite. But 
in order that the electromagnetic wave should keep up with 
the wave of compression, not only must v be the same in both, 


that is, 2. ap 
pevt=1, as well as v= Tn (65) 


but we require uv and cv to be anaiai, as well as mv. That 
is, u, c and m all vary together, or the compression of the 
“ matter of the ether (its inertia of the usual kind) involves 
simultaneous equal compression of the two properties asso- 
ciated with the magnetic induction and the electric displace- 
ment. The electromagnetic wave now travels with the Ran- 
kinian, at the constant speed u, without change of type. 
Remembering that p = H:, we can derive 
pH? Es uB? _ uD? 6 

4 nr me BT Am P f em (66) 
showing that D and B may go from 0 to + œ, but q can only 
go from 0 to u. In the limit, »=0, or there is no propagation 
through the medium. The pressure is then the greatest 
possible, for | | -- 
pı-p=m? makes p,=mut=meu (67) 
This p, shows also the limiting value of the sum of the equal 
electric and magnetic energies. But the limiting values of E 
and H are zero. For 


and the ratios m/s and m/c are constant, Ra q=u makes 
v = O. f 
An important relation i is 
The complete flux of energy is os 

W =2(T+ Tu= 21T— -aE (70) 


- + 
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This tends to c as q tends to u, making v tend to O. It is 
_ the energy of motion that causes this (as in the Rankinian 
wave), because m has no limiting value. Considering this, it 
is striking that the electric and magnetic energies should have 
no similar tendency, but tend to a finite limit. 

The above union of the compressed electromagnetic wave 
and the compressed etherial wave might be suspected to be 
merely formal, due to superposition or coincidence. But it is. 
more than that. The dynamics of the electromagnetic wave 
necessitate the mechanical force — (2T)', and this is precisely 
what is required in the etherial wave of compression. 

The elestromagnetic equation of activity has also to be 
harmonised with the above. It is (El. Pa., v. 2., p. 546, 
equation (121)), 


Bs, ole ô 
conv{VEH +(U+T+p)q}=U+T+Fa+5(Ue+T,), (71) 


where p is the pressure operator, and F the corresponding 
force. The last terms are required because ôc/ôt and òyſòt do 
not vanish here. In a plane wave this becomes 
be ih U de I du 
~{EH+(U+T+p)q}! =U+T-p4 +7 de poe (72) 
and now p is a pure pressure, and F = —y’. 

Putting in the values EH=pv; U+T=p; q+v=4, con- 
stant; uv - oonstant, there is a perfect satisfaction But for 
the full interpretation of the equation, especially as regards 
the terms depending upon the variation of c and h, I must say 
a few words about the stress or pressure operator, and its sig- 
nificance in electromagnetics. I have already written much 
about it. What is now wanted concerns the concrete applica- 
tion at present in question. 

Concerning Riemann’s solutions (57), (58) above, it may be 
shown that if the operands q + /vdA are replaced by the electro- 
magnetic E + H, the solutions thus obtained are the oorre- 
sponding ones in electromagnetics, but only when u and c vary 
as the density of the ether, not in general. 


The Waste of Energy from a Moving Electron. 
Natura, Oct. 80, 1902, p. 6; Nov. 6, 1902, p. 82.) 


§ 510. The subject of the dynamics of a moving charge being 
of considerable interest now, I have thought the folowing may 
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be useful. I have shown [5 193, 497, &c.], that a charge Q on 
a sphere of radius a, when suddenly jerked into motion at 
speed u, generates a spherical electromagnetic shell of depth 
2a, in which the magnetic force H tends to the value given by 


in 6 
oa = 2 u sin , (1) 


when R, the distance from the initial centre of Q, is great. 
Along with this H, we have perpendicular electric force in the 
shell, according to E=,vH, or vectorially, — E= VVB, if v is 
the vector velocity of the shell. The angle 0 is that between 
u and R. 

The energy wasted by this shell equals the energy left 
behind, that is, U-U,+T, if U, is the initial, U the final 
electric energy in the field, and T the final magnetic field 
energy. On its first formation H and E in the shell are 
different; they then include in accumulated form all the H 
and E which are left behind by the shell as it expands. 

The applied force impulse follows from my formula for the 
force on the ether, viz., i 


d 
F= JV DB 
per unit volume. Denoting the time-space integral by M, then 
M = M+ M,, 


where M, belongs to the shell ultimately, and is lost, whilst 
M, is left behind in the field. We have 


T = 2 Miu, and U -T U, m 25 git 5 
so that altogether, Mu- U- UI. ' (2) 


Both M, and M, are parallel to u. 

If, now, a second impulse acts, changing the velocity from 
u, to u, say, another spherical shell is generated. Disregard- 
ing the part left behind, (1) above shows that the magnetic 
force in it is given by 


Q u,sin@ . u sin 0 
2H o we) % 
1—— cos 0 1 ~~ cos 


(3) 


when the direction does not change. More generally, sub- 
stitute the vector change in the quantity on the right ide 
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of (1) properly vectorised. Then the change in 0 will be 
allowed for as well. 

The energy lost in this second shell may be calculated by 
(8). It amounts to 


aP nP Mt) F.) o, .) 
Ug — Uy v 
where P is the potential function 
1. 1 u. 
Pee (its E = (5) 


investigated by Searle and Morton. Take u=0, u, and u, to 
obtain Pe P, Ps. 

It may be shown that the substitution of two impulsive 
changes in the same direction for a single one reduces the 
waste; that is, the one impulse u, wastes more energy than 
the two successive impulses a, and - ui. In fact, the 
saving is great, and ten equal partial impulses in succession 
waste not much more than one-tenth part of that wasted by a 
single impulse of size equal to theirsum. There is a residuum, 
however, and that is what appears as continuous waste when 
u varies continuously. 

When Au is small, by (3), 

Q sin Au- 


p S ae 
i (1 -Z cos 6) (8) 
| and now the waste of energy in the shell wave corresponding 
to Au is, by (4), 

uQ? (Au) 
120 Bay | (7) 


vy? 


20. = 


The magnetic force in the above shells is uniform in the 
depth of the shell, when the impulse acts strictly at the front 
of a shell. But if Au be distributed uniformly over the 
time 2a/v, the shell will be doubled in depth, and H will rise 
at uniform rate from 0 to the same full value in the middle 
of the shell, and then fall similarly to zero in the second half 
Now if a second Au acts in the same way, beginning as soon 
as the first Au has made H reach full strength, H will 
continue of that full strength. And so on with a third Au. 
Finally, if 2a = vât, and A/ Ali is steady, and allowing for the 
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variable depth of the shell according to (11) below, we come to 
2 Q? (A 1 = (8) 


Af, uyi 
52 


ae 
vs 


16 0 


to represent the waste in time All. Or, if W is the rate of 
waste, 

EN 1 1 

6 C/ (1- G- (9) 


This holds when the acceleration and the velocity are parallel. 
By the manner of construction, it is necessary that du/dt, 
should not vary sensibly in the time taken by light to traverse 
the diameter 20. 

By a fuller analysis, allowing for change of direction of 
motion, I find that the waste of energy per second from a 
charge an with velocity u and acceleration A is 


„ (10) 


where 0, is the angle between the velocity and the acceleration 
(absolute). The dimension a does not appear. W is the same 
for any size, subject to the restriction mentioned. The smaller 
a the better, of course. It is exactly true with a=0, only 
then the motion would be impossible. 

This calculation of the waste may be confirmed by following 
up my investigation of the electric and magnetic field by the 
method I gave in 1889 (“Electrical Papers,” vol. 2, p. 504). 

The waste is greatest when the velocity and acceleration are 
parallel, and least when perpendicular. There is another 
reservation, viz., u must be less than v. If not, special treat- 
ment is required, after the manner I have already published. 

The meaning of waste is this. When Q moves through the 
distance udi, it casts off a spherical shell of depth 


7 vdt, (1-5 — 7008 ) (1 1) 


and the energy of this shell when it has gone out to an infinite 
distance is Wali 
VOL. III. M 
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When at a finite distance, EB and H in this elementary shell 
are given by 

5 a e 12 

H, = VoD, H, =VvD, (12) 


{ o 6 20020 29 1 


l KEZDE ee 0) 


E 4 A. A(R- e- . (14) 


e EET) 


Here the part E, H, belongs to the steady travelling state of 
steady u, whilst the other part B. H, is electromagnetic, and 
represents the waste. The angle between the acceleration A 
and R is bi. The waste part has E, H, tangential, that is, 
perpendicular to R. H, is also tangential to the sphere, but 
E, is radially directed from the point which Q would reach at 
the moment in question (belonging to the sphere R) if it were 
not accelerated at all. This means the steady travelling state 
(see “ Electrical Papers,” vol. 2, p. 511, equation (29) ). 

- There is another way of treating the question, viz., by the 
vector and scalar potentials. The vector potential of the 
impressed current Qu is not Qu/4rR, but (loc. cit:) 


5 
- 


This is referred to origin at the virtual position of the charge, 
not the actual. The actual is best for the steady state, the 
virtual to show the waves emitted. The factor 
{1~(u/v)cos 0} 

expresses the Doppler effect. Divide by uc to obtain the 
scalar potential P. Then l 

H = curl A, E= HAV, 
in Maxwell's manner. The trouble here is the differentiations, 
which require great care, since a, R and ô all vary in a rather 
complicated way as Q moves. The relations (12) exhibit the 
field clearly. : | 


(15) 
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For an infinitely small sphere of Q, the energies in the shell 
at distance R corresponding te the displacement udt, of Q are 


T=T,+T,+2T,, U=U,+U,+2U;, 


where 1 relates to the E., H, part, and, to the other part, 
whilst ,, refers to the mutual energy. They are connected 


thus: 


U,=T, Ui I U,=T, +o 


Sr Ric SaR (16) 

3 Qodi, w 4A “ a 91 A 
11 Ire a en > a7 
ie e * (18) 

27 Iz) 8 | 


where «x? =1 — wjr. l l 
The corresponding “ momenta,” or force-impulses, say 
M, = =VD,B,, M,=ZVD,B, M,,=2VD,B,,.M,= TVD, B,, 
are given by 
M, = ah, M, — a 


Mn 57 i : (19) 


These are all parallel to u. K Mis is not, though it is in the 
plane of u and A. Its components parallel to u and to A are 


| u? | 
1—-—;sin?6 
2M, nd Me A n (20) 
u u cos 61 


With the previous restriction, these are independent of the 
size of the sphere of Q. But to obtain exact formule without 
this restriction, either a very difficult integration must be 

effected over the surface of the sphere of Q, every element of 
which will usually have (effectively) a different velocity and 
acceleration, on account of the Doppler effect, or we may 
derive. the resulting formule by a differentiating operator. 
Thus, for example, exhibiting it for ꝙ only, let $, be the 
formula when a=0, then the real ? is, by a previous 
investigation, 


shin qa E | 75 
. (21) 
outside the sphere, and 
„ 29 
4R as 


VOL, III. M2 
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inside the sphere, where ¢ is the differentiator didert), and 
cho is the common value of both @’s at R=a. But this 2 is 
not the same as the previous fi; it is the corresponding value; 
the place where the differentiations are performed is at the 
end of R. The differentiations are troublesome. Thirdly, we 
may calculate the time integral of C, and then apply Taylor's 
theorem. Nearly all the trouble in the electronic theory is 
connected with the, necessity of making a finite to have finite 
energy (though this does not apply to the waste) and finite 
moving forces, with the consequent resulting two superposed 
waves, one outward from the surface of Q, the other inward, 
and then outward again. The results for impulses work out 
easily enough, but not for continuous accelerations. | 

Details of the above will be published in vol. 3 of “ Electro- 
magnetic Theory ” (and perhaps elsewhere), which is, as the 
advertisement, says, in preparation.“ 

Returning to the waste formula, an electron evolving in a 
eircular orbit of radius r has 0, = 4r, and % A. So we want 
an applied force along u varying as «° to maintain the motion, 
since the waste varies as wu‘. This revolving electron has 
sometimes been supposed to be a circular current. But it is 
really a vibrator. The free path followed under decay of 
energy without fresh supply would perhaps be difficult to 
follow completely. It is rather hard for the “explanation ” of 
magnetism. 

The kinetic energy of molecules is the natural. source of the 
radiation, but the connection between them and the electrifica. 
tion is very obscure, and how the electrons get knocked off is 
harder still, and what they are is hardest. of all. Larmor 
thinks they run through the ether like knots on a string. If 
they do, as they may, how do they do it? Connections are 
wanted. 


Sound Waves aud Electromagnetics. The Pan-potential. 
| (Nature, Jan. 1, 1903, p. 202.) 


851]. The photographs taken some years ago by Prof. Boys 
of flying bullets showed the existence of a mass of air pushed 
along in front of the bullet. Is there anything analogous to 
this in the electromagnetics of an electron? Suppose, for 
example, that an electron is jerked away from an atom so 
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strongly that its speed exceeds that of light. Then it will 
slow down by reason of the resisting force to which I have 
shown it is subjected. So long as its speed is greater than 
that of light, it is accompanied in its motion by a conical wave. 
The question is whether there is any disturbance ahead of the 
electron, close to it, as in the case of a bullet moving through 
the air. It is a question of fact, not of theory. When 
Maxwell’s theory shows that there is no disturbance in front 
of the electron, that is only because it is virtually assumed to 
be so at the beginning, by the assumption that the ether con- 
tinues fixed when the electron traverses it. 

Apart from this detail, the analogy between the conical 
sound wave and the conical electromagnetic wave is interest- 
ing in connection with C. A. Bjerknes’s theory of pulsations in 
a liquid, as developed by V. Bjerknes’s in his Vorlesungen 
über hydrodynamische Fernkräfte nach C. A. Bjerknes 
Theorie.“ The liquid is incompressible, and is set into a 
pulsating state by pulsating sources, and the result shows 
remarkable analogies with electric and magnetic phenomena 
when they are static. 

Now, if the liquid is compressible, the results must be 
approximately the same provided the pulsations are not too 
quick. But if very rapid, and the compressibility be sufficient 
to lower the speed of propagation sufficiently, new phenomena 
will become visible with pulsating sources, like sound waves, 
and the question is how far they are e analogous to eee 
magnetic phenomena? 

Here, for example, is an interesting case. Let f be the 
density of the source, such that (if g =d/d(vt) ) 


-N -f 00 
is the characteristic of the velocity potential V, so defined that 
—VV is the velocity. Then F signifies the amount of fluid 
{unit density) generated per unit volume. per second and 
diverging outward. Then, for a point source of strength Q, 
the V it produces is 


V- Leg, (2) 


at distance r. This is equivalent to Rayleigh’s account of 
Helmholtz’s spherical waves from a centre (“ Theory of Sound,” 
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vol. 2), except in the interpretation of f or ii which I do not 
altogether understand in that work. 

Qi is a fluctuating function of the time in -the above in the 
acoustic application, though, of course, fluctuation is not 
necessary ih the ideal theory. Now if the source Q moves 
through the air with velocity u, the potential becomes 

5 
V 4171 — (uje) cos ; (3) 
if Ô is the angle at Q between r and u at the proper moment. 

This equation therefore expresses the theory of a very small 
pulsating source moved through the air, and is so far very like 
that of an electric charge Q (which does not pulsate) moved 
through the ether. The analogy does not continue in details, 
when, for example, we compare velocity with electric displace- 
ment. The electromagnetic theory is more involved. 

When w exceeds r, equation (3) is no longer the complete 
solution. If u is less than v, there is just one and only one 
position of Q at a given moment where it is, so to speak, in 
communication with P, the point where V is reckoned. But 
when «>v, there may be just one point, or two, or there may 
be any number. Thus, if the source Q starts at moment f = 0 
from a certain point, and then moves steadily in a straight 
line, the wave front is conical, with a spherical cap, or 
spherical, with a conical spike, Q being at the apex. If P is 
inside the sphere, there is only one position for Q. But if P 
is inside the cone, there are two. The value of V at P is the 
same for both, given by (3), reckoned positive always. So 
the real V at P is double as much. 

If the speed varies, the values of u will usually be not the 
same in the two positions, so the two partial V’s must be 
separately reckoned. But the speed and path may vary in 
such a way that there are more than two positions of Q which 
are the centres of waves which all arrive at P at the same 
moment. 

When there are any number of electrons moyjng about in 
given paths, the following will give a broad idea of the nature 
of the problem. To find V at a fixed point P at the moment f. 
Let at that moment a spherical surface expand from P at 
speed v, not forward in time, but backward. In expanding 
from radius 0 to o, it will cross the electrons one after 
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another. Take note of. the times of passage, fi, fz, &c. (less 
than ż), of the charges, and their velocities. Then | 


Q : 
Vaz 4 RI - (u/v) cos G (4) 


where R. = vt f.), and 6, is the angle at Q, between R,. and u. 
Similarly as regards the vector- potential. 

When «u is allowed to exceed v, the effect is to increase the 
number of crossings of electrons. An electron crossed twice 
counts as two electrons. 

The value of é, is given by 
pe S l 
1 -— cos 6, 

v 
The vector u, is the real velocity of Q, at the moment t, 
Its apparent velocity, as viewed from P at the moment t, 
is u,f, or- R.. It has no necessary resemblance to the real 
velocity, and may be positive or negative. The dot here 
signifies differentiation to ¢ at P. 

Talking of potentials, I am tempted to add a few words 
about their King, the Pan-potential. In equation (1) above, 
let g be not d/d (vt), but any sort of complex time-differentiator, 
for example, if ae 

, 


whieh is the special el for electromagnetic waves in a 
conductor. Then (2) is still the solution for a point source, 
and in general, 


V- . a/ | | (5) 


is the pan-potential due to the distributed source f. It is not 
the complete solution, because e” has not been counted, but 
that is not wanted when there is no barrier to reflect. 

For instance, if C is impressed electric current, in a conductor, 
the characteristic of H, magnetic force, is 


(7° -¢)M = eurl C. (6) 
It follows by the above that 
H = pan url C; (7) 


= is, the magnetic force is the pan-petential of the curl of 
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the impressed current. The operations pan and curl are 

interchangeable, so 

H= curl pan C, (8) 

that is, l 
H= curl A, if A= pan C. (9) 

(Similarly, V pan = pan V, and div pan = pan div.) 

I worked out this problem for a fixed point source of im- 
pressed current some time ago (“ Electrical Papers,” vol. 2, 
p. 432) without reference to the pan- potential. The opera- 
tional solution there given, equation (258), represents either 
(7) or (8). The algebrisation was also done. There is no 
advantage in using the A function in this particular case; it 
is, in fact, more difficult to find A first and then derive H than 
to obtain H without A. Similarly, as regards E, the electric 
force. The second circuital law derives it from the H equa- 
tion, so that it is not required to introduce ꝙ to supplement A. 

If the point-source is in motion, the pan- potential requires 
dopplerisation as well as the ordinary potential. But this 
does not require explicit representation for continuously dis- 
tributed sources. For example, the electromagnetic circuital 


equations | 
curl (H- h) =u div cE + (% + cp)E, (9) 


curl (e- E) = w div uH + (7 + up), (10) 


where u, w, e, h, are functions of position and time, have the 
solutions | | 
| E -e=pan X, H -h= pan T. (11) 
To prove this, and determine the nature of X and Y, it suffices 
to put the characteristics of B— e and H- h in the form (I), 
having the more general later meaning. Now (9) and (10) 
lead to | | 
(SVE- e) - Vo- curl d- (g + pp)C, (12) 


(g-V*)\(H-h)= -Ve curl C- (C; (3) 


where N 
o- div(E- e), o = div(H - h), (14) 
C =u div cE + (k + cp)e, (15) 
G=wdivpH+(g+pp)h. - (16) 


So X and Y are the right members of (12) and (13) as defined. 
C is the impressed electric current, G the impressed magnetic 
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current. It will be seen that no separate determination of 
scalar potentials is required, because they are already included 
in X and Y. 


The Radiation from an Electron describing a Circular Orbit. 
(Nature, Jan, 28, 1904, p. 293.) 


§ 512. The complete formula for the radiation may be useful 
to some of those who are now indulging in atomic speculations. 
It is derived from the general formula I gave a year ago in 
Nature (Oct. 30, Nov. 6, 1902, pp. 6, 32), expressing the electro- 
magnetic field everywhere due to an electron moving anyhow. 
Put in the special value of R required, which is a matter of 
elementary geometry, and the result is the complete finite 
formula. But only the part depending on R™ is required for 
the radiation; and, in fact, we only want the 77 term (if - 
distance from the centre of the orbit), if the ratio of the radius 
of the orbit to the distance is insensible ; and that, of course, 
is quite easy, on account of the extreme smallness of electronic 
orbits. The magnetic force is given by 


Qur 
He = 4775 a? cos 8 cos Py (1) 
Qun „ 2 
Ho = 457, (sin 1 - p), (2) 
subject to 
1 u, 
*=1_ sin Gi B= yn 0, (3) 
$o= $i + B cos d= f + nr/v. (4) 


There is no limitation upon the size of uv, save that it 
must be less than 1. But there is a limitation regarding the 
acceleration. If the change in the acceleration is sensible in 
-the time taken by light to traverse the diameter of the electron, 
it will sensibly alter the results. The size of the electron 
itself will then have to be considered. But this is very 
extreme. 

To explain the symbols: The (surface) charge is Q moving 
at speed u and angular speed n in a circle in the plane per- 
pendicular to the axis from which 6 ig measured. It revolves 
positively round this axis, and its position when ¢=0 is 20. 
Also, r, 6, $ are the usual spherical coordinates of the point of 
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observation, and Hg, Ho are the ¢ and 0 components of the 
magnetic force at that point at the moment . The coefficient 
aè shows the Doppler effect on H. The difference between ¢, 
and ¢, must be noted. l 
It will be readily seen what an important part the Doppler 
effect plays if, as has been sometimes assumed, subatomic 
motions of electrons involve values of u which are not insensible 
fractions of v. For instance, in the plane of the orbit, Hg =0, 


and H,= Qun sin ¢, —u/v : 
6° 4rre [1 — (ujv) sin S (5) 


The effect is to compress H in one half and expand it in the 
other half of a period, with corresponding strengthening and 
weakening of intensity, and also with a shifting of the nodes 
towards the compressed part. When / is made large, there 
is a great concentration at Gi = Ir, 24r, 44r, &c., with 
only a weak disturbance of opposite sign between them. That 
is, there is a tendency to turn the original simply periodic 
vibration into periodic pulses, which become very marked as u 
increases towards v. The radiation of energy is very rapid. 
It involves (. c.) the factor (1 - 1/79. This becomes so great 
as seemingly to shut out the possibility of more than momentary 
persistence of revolution. But there might be a solitary partial 
revolution, or nearly complete, in cometary fashion, which 
would generate a single pulse, if there cannot be a sequence of 
several at speeds nearly equal to that of light. 

Three suggestions have been made about the X-rays. Röntgen 
suggested a longitud nal ether. disturbance. This has not 
found favour, because it requires a new theory of electricity. 
Schuster suggested very rapid vibrations. This is tenable, 
because in the inside of an atom rudimentary calculations 
show that vibrations much more frequent than light are easily 
possible with revolving electronse Stokes suggested collisional 
pulses. This is tenable, too, for the collisions must preduce 
electromagnetic pulses. I think X-rays are mixed Stokes 
pulses and Schuster vibrations, the latter arising frem the 
atoms of the body struck. Now, a pulse is not the same as a 
continued vibration, though it may be analysed into the sum 
of various sorts of continued vibrations, just as the distorted | 
simply periodic vibration in (5) above may be. There ought, 
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then, to. be a physical difference. between the effects of 
collisional pulses and continued very rapid vibrations. | 
Apart from the emission of electrons and matter, there 
might be six sorts of radiation at least; say, light vibration, 
below light, above light, collisional pulses, cometary pulses, and 
possibly periodic pulses. The last may have to be excluded for 
the reason mentioned. The cometary pulses would resemble 
the collisional pulses, though less dense. The above-light 
vibrations need not require u/v to be more than a small fraction, 
though even then their maintenance is a difficulty. They require 
renewal again and again, perhaps in a collisional manner. 
There is a good deal to be found out yet in the relations of 
electricity to matter. There is also sometimes a good deal of 
misconception as to the relations of theory to fact. A pur ely 
dynamical theory of electricity, like Maxwell’s, can give no 
information about the connection between electricity and 
matter. For example, Zeeman’s experiment, as interpreted by 
Lorentz, brought out the striking fact that it was the negative 
electricity that revolved, not seemingly the positive, and the 
fact harmonises with J. J. Thomson’s negative corpuscles. 
Theory could never predict such a fact, because it is not in the 
theory. It could not be there, because it has no dependence 
upon the dynamics of eleetricity in the theory. The same may 
be said of various other new facts much discussed of late. 
Now, though the theory cannot predict such facts, it is useful, 
of course, as a guide in framing hypotheses to account for the 
new facts, for it is no use flying in the face of solid theory. 
Whether the solid theory itself (not meaning that the ether is 
solid) will need to be altered remains to be seen. There is no 
sign of it yet, though I cannot believe the etherial theory is 
complete. | 
To analyse the dopplerised vibrations expressed by (1), (2) 
into simply periodic vibrations seemed to involve very com- 
plicated work at first, save just for two or three terms. But 
there is a trick in it, which, when found, allows the complete 
expansions to be developed in a p lines. First show that 


(this is the trick) 
a’ cos $, = — -y COS fi, 


2, 
A (6) 
aè (sin ¢,—8)=— 18 sin $, 
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Next, by the theorem known as Lagrange's, sin ¢, can be 
at once put in the form of a series involving the derivatives 
of various powers of cos $, Do not find the derivatives from 
them, but put cos“ % in terms of the sum of first powers of 
cosines by the well-known circular formula. The full differen- 
tiations, not forgetting those in (6), may then be done at sight 
in one operation. The result is 


o3(sin Gi - B) = sin Po- - B . 2 cos 200 — 262098 sin 300 + sin po) 


+ 385(4 sin 400 + cos 250) + 172 1765 sin 500 +5. 34 sin 3000 
5 + 10 sin So) 
-5 2 5 (66 cos 660. 6. 4! cos 460 +15. 24 c08 2600 — . . (7) 


and so on to any extent. Then, to find the other one, 
differentiate the series in (7) with respect to by a and divide 
the nth term by 2. Thus, 


a? cos $ = cos $y + 28 sin 2018027 cos 300 + cos 79 —. 2 (8) 


and so on. This analysis of the vibrations is useful in some 
special developments, but, of course, the original distorted 
simple vibration is the most significant. In fact, the result of 
the analysis exhibits the common failing of most series 
developments that the resultant meaning is not evident. 
Another way. Use Bessel’s series for the sine and cosine- 
of $, and then carry out (6). It is remarkable that the rela- 
tion between the eccentric and mean anomaly i in a planetary 
orbit should be imitated, for the dynamics is quite different. 
When I was a young child I conceived the idea of infinite 
series of universes, the solar system being an atom in a larger 
universe on the one hand, and the mundane atom a universe 
to a smaller atom, and so on. I do not go so far as that now, 
but only observe that there is a tendency to make the elec- 
trons indivisible, and all exactly alike. But they must have 
size and shape, and be therefore, divisible; unless, indeed, 
they are infinitely rigid. Or they may vary in shape without 
dividing. There are infinite possibilities in the unknown. 
Kaufmann’s measurements go to show that the mass of an 
electron, if there is any, is only a small fraction of its effective 
electromagnetic mass, although that is not a definite quantity 
subject to the Newtonian second law. But it is too soon to 
say that the electron has no mass at all, that is, to be quite 
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sure that negative electricity is absolutely separable from 
matter, thongh it seems likely. It would be well to have, if 
possible, similar measurements made on positive electricity. 
If permanently attached to matter, it should not exhibit the 
increased inertia’ with increased speed in a sensible manner. 


The Radiation from an Electron moving in an Elliptic, or 
any other Orbit. 
(Nature, Feb. 11, 1904, p. 342.) 


§ 513. I have been looking for a tolerably simple way of 
expressing the radiation at a distance from an electron, to 
avoid the work involved in reducing the general formula 
(Nature, Oct. 30, Nov. 6, 1902) in special cases. The result is 


|B) = 22 |) sin y, (2) 


R= v(t = t). (2) 
Here understand that Q is the charge moving in the path 
defined by the vector s from the origin at the moment fi; and 
E the electric force at the corresponding moment ¢ at the 
point Pat the end of the vector r from the origin, at distance 
R from C; and y is the angle between r and s. That is, the 
electric force is the tangential part of the vector —suQ/4zr, 
or the part perpendicular tor. The magnetic force is perpen- 
dicular to E, given by E=yrH. It is assumed that. s/R is 
very small, but no assumption has been made about w/v, so 
the waves are fully dopplerised. The dot indicates time- 
differentiation at P. 
Example. Elliptic orbit. Let 


subject to 


s= in, cos nt 1 + ju, sin né). (3) 


Then Q describes an ellipse in the plane 2, y, axes u,/n and 
u/n, where / 21 is the frequency. It is the spring or pen- 
dulum kind of elliptic motion. Describe a spherical surface 
with centre at the centre of the ellipse, and project s upon the 
surface, and insert me S in (1).. Then we get 


10 
Ep = fen 7, COS Ta 7 5 10 cos $ cos ni, +u, sin 5 sin ni), (4) 


Eg = = Sa 5 a sin ꝙ cos nf, - u, cos & sin ni), (5) 
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expressing the Ô and $ components of E at the point r, 0, $, 
if 0 is measured from the 2 axis, and ¢ from the plane 2, 2. 
Let one thing more. The connection between ! and h is 


0; 99 * e (tacos $008 nh + g; (6) 
which gives | 


6 enen (7) 


which is required when (4), (5) are differentiated. This 
process introduces the factor is, and so, at high speeds, con- 
verts the radiation into periodic pulses, as in the case of a 
circular orbit (Nature, Jan. 28, 1904, p. 293). Put ui = u, = 
in the present formulæ to reduce to the circular. The analysis 
to simply periodic vibrations may be done in a similar way. 
If the motion in the elliptic orbit is of the planetary kind, the 
equation (3) is replaced by a much less manageable one. 
Electrons can conceivably vibrate in both these ways, accord- 
ing as the centre of force is condensed positive electricity, or 
is the centre of diffused positive electricity. 

This is not the place for detailed proofs, but I can mia 
one way of representing the matter which has some interest 
apart. from the speciality of orbital motion. Given that Q fa 
moving anyhow, it may be shown that my general formula for 
E may be conv erted to N 


e 4 4 a ee 0 


This gives E at P, at distance R from Q, and R, is the unit 
-vector R/R. The centre varies as we shift P, because Q is 
moving. It is always to be understood that Q and P are at 
every moment of time uniquely connected when u<v. Any 
value given to f fixes a corresponding value £, for Q, and its 
position as well. This formula (8) is a very curious way of 
representing E, and physically very unnatural. But the form 
of the first part is such that it leads easily to the radiational 
formula above given. Reject the second part of E in (8), 
because it varies as R-. Then carry out d?/dé, and reject the 
R part again. There is left 


-AS Ë-ËR) 0 
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. Lastly, put R= rs; then R= —8; and if s/r is very small, 
R= ir. So we come to formula (1) above, as required. I 


hope this will be satisfactory. If not, there are lots of other 


much more complicated ways of doing the work. 


The Principle of Least Action. Lagrange's Equations. 
(Nature, Jan. 29, 1908, p. 297.) 

§ 514. Whether good mathematicians, when they die, go to 
Cambridge, I do not know. But it is well known that a large 
number of men go there when they are young for the purpose 
of being converted into senior wranglers and Smith’s prizemen. 
Now at Cambridge, or somewhere else, there is a golden or 
brazen idol called the Principle of Least Action. Its exact 
locality is kept secret, but numerous copies have been made 
and distributed amongst the mathematical tutors and lecturers 
at Cambridge, who make the young men fall down and worship 
the idol. 

I have nothing to say against the Principle. But I think a 
good deal may be said against the practice of the Principle. 
Truly, I have never practised it myself (except with pots and 
pans), but I have had many opportunities of secing how the 
practice is done. It is usually employed by dynamicians to 
investigate the properties of mediums transmitting waves, the 
elastic solid for example, or generalisations or modifications 
of the same. It is used to find equations of motion from 
energetic data. I observe that this is done, not by investi- 
gating the actual motion, but by investigating departures from 
it. Now it is very unnatural to vary the time-integral of the 
excess of the total kinetic over the total potential energy to 
obtain the equations of the real motion. Then, again, it 
requires an integration over all space, and a transformation of 
the integral before what is wanted is reached. This, too, is 
very onnatural (though defensible if it were labour saving), 
for the equation of motion at a given place in an elastic medium 
depends only upon its structure there, 4nd is quite independent 
of the rest of the medium, which may be varied anyhow. 
Lastly, I observe that the process is complicated and obscure, 
so much so as to easily lead to error. 

Why, then, is the P. of L. A. employed? Is not Newton’s 
dynamics good enough? Or do not the Least Actionists know 
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that Newton’s dynamics, viz., his admirable Force = Counter- 
force and the connected Activity Principle, can be directly 
applied to construct the equations of motion in such cases as 
above referred to, without any of the hocus-pocus of departing 
from the real motion, or the time integration, or integration 
over all space, and with avoidance of much of the complicated 
work? It would seem not, for the claim is made for the P. of 
L. A. that it is a commanding general process, whereas the 
principle of energy is insufficient to determine the motion, 
This is wrong. But the P. of L. A. may perhaps be particularly 
suitable in special cases. It is against its misuse that I write. 
Practical ways of working will naturally depend upon the 
data given. We may, for example, build up an equation of 
motion by hard thinking about the structure. This way is 
followed by Kelvin, and is good, if the data are sufficient and 
not too complicated. Or we may, in an elastic medium, assume 
a general form for the stress and investigate its special proper- 
ties. Of course, the foree is derivable from the stress. But 
the data of the Least Actionists are expressions for the kinetio 
and potential energy, and the P. of L. A. is applied to them. 
But the Principle of Activity, as understood by Newton, 
furnishes the answer on the spot. To illustrate this simply, 
let it be only small motions of a medium like Green’s or the 
same generalised that are in question. Then the equation of 
activity is | a 7 
divgP=U+T; (1). 
that is, the rate of increase of the stored energy is the con- 
vergence of the flux of energy, which is — qP, if q is the velocity 
and P the stress operator, such that 


Pi = Pi- iPn TPA + KPI (2) 
is the stress on the i plane. Here qP is the conjugate of Pa. 
By carrying out the divergence operation, (1) splits into 
two, thus, _ , . | 

Fqg = T, 64 U. (3) 
Here F is a real vector, being the force, whilst G is a vector 
force operator. Both have the same structure, viz., PV; but 
in F the differentiators in V act on P, whereas in G they are 
free, and act on q, if they act at all. 
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Now when U is given, U becomes known. It contains q as 
an operand. Knock it out; then G is known; and therefore F; 
and therefore the equation of motion is known, viz., 


dq 
Fant 


where m is the density, or the same generalised eolotropically, 
or in various other ways which will be readily understood by 
electricians who are acquainted with resistance operators. 

Of course, P becomes known also. So the form of U 
specifies the stress, the translational force and the force 
operator of the potential energy. To turn G to F is the same 
as turning A(d/dv) to dA/dx. 

If, for example, the displacement is D, the potential energy 
is a quadratic function of the nine differentiants, dD,/dz, &c., 
of the components. Calling these 7, Ti, &c., 

vain 0 
by the homogeneous property. Therefore, since Fu =dg,‘dy 


= ida/dy, 
%% ja (5 d dd ) 5 
dr droda t drtdy** aa q= 45 (5) 


therefore, writing Pai for dU jdr, 


(Ba dP Ta) 
dP, dP, dP, . 
8 (7) 


It is clear that the differentiants in (4) (which involve the 
large number 45 of coefficients of elasticity in the genetal 
case of eolotropy) are the nine components of the conjugate of 
the stress operator. Of course, vector analysis, dealing with 
the natural vectors concerned, is the most suitable working 
agent, but the same work may be done without it by taking 
the terms involving qı, 4% Js separately. 

Another expression for U is GD, which shows how to find 
F from U directly. 

Another claim made for the P. of L.A. is that it leads to 
Lagrange’s equations of motion. That is not remarkable, 
seeing that both are founded upon Newtonian ideas. I sup- 
pose Lagrange’s equations can be made to lead to the P. of 
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L.A. But the practical way of proving Lagrange’s form is to 
derive it immediately from Newton’s Principle of Activity. 
Thus, when there are n independent coordinates z, with 
velocities 2, the kinetic energy T is a homogeneous quadratic 
function of the 2’s, with coefficients which are functions of the 
as. This makes 

27 =r ＋ * . . (8) 

1 

d dT, ae dT. 
dt dry doi 
But also, by the structure of T, 


therefore 217 


r- T z (10) 
51 
So by subtraction of (10) on (9), 
d dT dT 
E eee 1 
dt dri dz, ae ; a 


and therefore, by Newton, the force on z is the coefficient of 
v, and similarly for the rest. 

Some people who had worshipped the idol did not alto- 
gether see that the above contained the really essential part of 
the establishment of Lagrange’s form, and that the use of the 
activity principle is proper, instead of vice versd. To all such, 
the advice can be given, Go back to Newton. There is nothing 
in the P. of L. A., or the P. of L. Curvature either, to compare 
with Newton for comprehensive intelligibility and straight 
correspondence with facts as seen in Nature. It must, how- 
ever be said that Newton's Third Law is sometimes astonish- 
ingly misconceived and misapplied, perhaps because it is badly | 
taught. 


The Principle of Activity and Lagrange’s Equations. Rotation 
of a Rigid Body. 
(Nature, Feb. 19, 1903, p. 368.) 

§ 515. Prof. Orr's opening remarks* perhaps indicate that 
the want of appreciation of Newton’s dynamics is even greater 
than I supposed. My authority for Newton is that stiff but 
thorough-going work, Thomson and Tait. On comparison, I 


*(See a letter z Prot. Orr in Nature, Feb., 1908. Also another a a 
little later.] 
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find that Prof. Orr's some people” seem to overlook the 
vitally important Third Law, without which there could be no 
dynamics resembling the reality, and also the remarkable 
associated scholium “Si estimetur ... ,” which is of such 
universal and convenient application, both by practicians and 
by some theorists. In my short outline of the beginning of 
the theory of Lagrange’s equations, my argument “by 
Newton,” referred to the activity principle. 

The example of failure given by Prof. Orr is remarkable in 
more than one way. If the three coordinates specified the 
configuration, then the equations of motion would come out in 
the way indicated. It is clear, therefore, from the failure, 
that in the concrete example of a rotating rigid body, the 
coordinates employed, which are the time-integrals of the 
angular velocities about three moving axes, are not proper 
Lagrangian coordinates within the meaning of the Act. If 
we use coordinates which do fix the configuration (Thomson 
and Tait, § 319), there is no failure. 

But it is quite easy to avoid the usual complicated trigono- 
metrical work, and obtain the proper equation of motion by 
allowing for the motion of the axes. Thus, if a is the angular 
velocity, the angular momentum is 

+. , .= Aai + Baj + Cask. 
M ao. 
and the torque is its time-differentiant ; that is 
F = Aa,i + Ba,j + Cak+ Aaf + Basi 
Here i, j, k are unit vectors specifying the directions of the 
principal axes. They only vary by the rotation, so di/di = 
Vai, &c., and this makes 

F = Aa,(ja, — ka,) + Ba,(ka, - ias) + Cas (das -jas) ＋ Adi. 

wifAa, —an(B-C)}+j{...}+k{...}. 

This exhibits Euler’s three well-known equations of motion 
round the three principal moving axes. 

In general, T=4aMa, when M is a vectorial matrix (or 
linear vector operator) fixed in the body. Then the momen- 
tum is Ma, and the torque is 

F = Ma + Ma = Ma + (VaM)a. 
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This allows M to be specified with respect to any axes fixed 
in the rotating body. Of course, the principal axes are the 
best. I may refer to my “Electrical Papers,” vol. 2, p. 547, 
footnote, for details of a similar calculation relating to the 
torque (and activity thereof) produced in an eclotropic 
dielectric under electric stress. 

The following conciscly exhibits the necessity of allowing 
for variation of M, and how it is done in the case of n inde- 
pendent variables :—Let 

T =ivMv= ipv 
Then v is a “ vector,” or complex of n velocities, and p= Mv 
is the corresponding momentum, whilst M is a symmetrical 
matrix. By differentiation to f, 


T=v(Mv + Mv) = Fv, (Hamilton) 

or T= vp 1Mv) = Fv, (Lagrange) 

Here F is the force on the system, in the same sense as v is 
the velocity of the system. For M substitute +(dM/dz), ta 

come to the usual forms by breaking up into n components. 


But the above are more general, because M may vary 
independently of x. Activity should be the leading idea. 


The Undistorted Cylindrical Wave. 
(Nature, May 21, 1903, p. 54.) 


§ 516. The receipt of a paper by Prof. H. Lamb, “On 
Wave Propagation in Two Dimensions” (Proc. London Math. 
Soc., vol. 35., p. 141), stimulates me to publish now a 
condensation of a portion of a work which. will not: be further 
alluded to. I once believed that there could not be an 
undistorted cylindrical wave from a straight axis as source. 
But some years ago the late Prof. FitzGerald and I were dis- 
cussing in what way a plane electromagnetic wave running 
along the upper side of a plane conducting plate and coming 
to a straight edge, managed to turn round to the other side. 
Taking the wave as a very thin plane slab, one part of the 
theory is elementary. The slab wave itself goes right on 
unchanged. Now Prof. FitzGerald speculatively joined it on 
to the lower side of the plate by means of a semi-cylindrical 
slab wave. I maintained that this could not possibly work, 
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because the cylindrical wave generated at the edge was a com- 
plete one, causing backward waves on both sides of the plate. 
Moreover, it was not a simple wave, for the disturbance filled 
the whole cylindrical space, instead of being condensed in a 
slab. It was in the course of examining this question that I 
arrived at something else, which I thought was quite a 
curiosity, namely, the undistorted cylindrical wave. 

Maxwell's plane electromagnetic wave consists of perpen- 
dicularly crossed straight electric and magnetic forces, in oe 
ratio given by Ecah, Thinking of a thin slab only, 
travels through the ether perpendicularly to itself at 1 , 
without any change in transit. I have shown that this may 
be generalised thus. Put any distribution of electrification in 
the slab, and arrange the displacement D in the proper two- 
dimensional way, as if the medium were non- permittive outside 
the slab. Then put in H orthogonally according to the 
above-mentioned rule, and the result is the generalised plane 
wave, provided the electrification moves with the wave. 
Otherwise, it will break up. Another way is to have the elec- 
trification upon fixed perfectly conducting cylinders arranged 
with their axes parallel to the direction of propagation. ; 

Now the first kind of plane wave has no spherical analogue, 
obviously. But I have shown that the other kinds may be 
generalised spherically. Put equal amounts of positive and 
negative electrifications on a spherical surface, arranged any- 
how. Distribute the displacement in the proper way fer a 
spherical sheet, as if constrained not to leave it. Then put in 
H orthogonally, asabove. The result constitutes an undistorted 
spherical electromagnetic wave, provided the electrification 
moves radially with the wave, and attenuates in density as its 
distance from the centre increases, in the proper way to suit 
E and H. This attenuation does not count as distortion. 
Similarly, the other sort of generalised plane wave may be 
imitated spherically by having conical boundaries. 

But when we examine the cylinder, there is apparently no 
possibility of having undistorted waves, For with a simple 
axial source it is known that if it be impulsive, the result is 
not a cylindrical impulse, but that the whole space up to the 
wave front is filled with the disturbance. It is easy to see the 
reason, for any point within the wave front is receiving at any 
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moment disturbances from two points of the source on the 
axis, and there is no cancellation. And if the source be on a 
cylindrical surface itself, producing an inward and an outward 
wave, the whole space between the two wave fronts is filled 
with the disturbance. 

How, then, is it possible to have an undistorted wave from 
a straight line source? By not arguing about it, but by 
showing that it cap be done. The reason will then come out 
by itself. As the solution can be easily tested, it is only 
necessary to give the results here. Take plane coordinates r 
and 6. Let the magnetic force be perpendicular to the plane, 
of intensity H. Let Z be its time-integral, then 


2 a = r), H= dhk = fut — r), (1) 


expresses the magnetic field, f or an arbitrary function. 
Now the displacement D is the curl of Z. So if E, is the 
radial component of E, and E, the tangential component, in 
the direction of increasing 0, we have the electric field given by 


h 5 5 (2) 
The attenuation factor r~} in (1) does not count as distortion. 

The wave may go either way, and various cases can be 
elaborated. If the wave is outward, the axis 7=0 is the source. 
The plane 6=0 is a perfect electric conductor. The electrifi- 
cation is of the same sign on its two sides. Other details. 
may be got from the formule. 

I give an example to show the not very obvious electrical 
meaning. Let the infinite plane conductor with the straight edge 
be one pole of a condenser, and a straight wire placed parallel 
to the edge, and close to it, be the other pole. Join them bys 
battery, charging the plate and the wire. Bring the wire right 
up to the edge, and reduce its magnitude toa mere line. (This 
is done in order to attain the ideal simplicity of the formule.) 
Take away the battery. Then the electric field is given by 

crEI = — a 1 20 cE, = 0 o (3) 
where f, is a constant, ad c is the permittivity. 

Finally, discharge the condenser by contact between edge- 
and wire. Then the result at time ż later is that outside the 
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cylinder of radius r=Ħvt the above field (3) persists, whilst 
inside the cylinder there is no Bor H. An electromagnetic 
wave separates these regions. It started from the axis at the 
moment of contact, and as it expands it swallows up the whole 
energy of the field, and carries it to infinity. Similarly as 
regards the charging of the plate, only the “battery ” should, 
to have the same formule, be an impressed force acting at the 
axis, between the edge and the wire. At time ¢ after contact, 
the electric field is established fully within the cylinder 1 ut. 
On its boundary is the impulsive wave which is laying down 
the remainder. It also, if the contact be instantaneous, wastes 
an equal amount of energy at infinity. 

Similarly, by varying the impressed voltage anyhow with the 
time, the emission of an arbitrary wave of H results. Witha 
real plate and real wire, the main features would no doubt be 
the same. The use of the line wire introduces infinite voltage. 

What somewhat disguises the clectromagnetics is the 
existence of the steady electric force, or parts thereof, along 
with the electromagnetic E and H, particularly when f is 
arbitrary. There is a similar complication in the spherical 
wave when the total electrification in any thin shell is not zero. ` 
There is then an auxiliary internal or external electric force to 
make continuity. 

We cannot have an undistorted wave from a simple line 
source. But in the example the apparent line source will be 
found to be adoublet. For the curl of e (impressed force) is 
the source of the wave. It is double, positive on one side, 
negative on the other. : 


Solutions of the type 
Ar” cos (n9 +a) 


H= — ( 55 (4) 
or the same with r and rt interchanged in the denominator, are 
not distortionless, save for the solitary term in which n= -. 


The above distortionless cylindrical wave (1) is unique. 
Prove by the characteristic. 


Extension of Kelvin’s Thermoelectric Theory. 
(Nature, May 28, 1903, p. 78.) 


§ 517. Lord Kelvin’s thermoelectric theory has always seemed 
to me to be one of his best works. Since its enunciation the 
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scope of the electric current has been extended, as in Maxwell’s 
theory. It is now the curl of the magnetic force of the field 
always and everywhere, A corresponding extension of the 
thermoelectric theory is needed. I do not know whether it 
has been done, but it may be shortly stated, and contains 
some striking results. As rezards the necessity, the following 
case will show it plainly. Make up a circuit of two parallel 
wires of different materials, both thermoelectrically neutral, 
say one of lead, the other of one of Tait’s alloys. The places of 
thermoelectric force in the circuit are then the terminals. 
Now send short waves along the circuit, in the way so often 
done of late years. There need be no current at all in the 
circuit at one end to pair with that at the other. So there is 
complete failure of the theory of metallic circuits. 
But the needed extension is easily made by following Lord 
Kelvin’s method, and using the enlarged meaning of electric 
current, Let e be the intrinsic voltage per unit length due to 
reversible thermal action, and let C be the current density. 
Then eC is the heat per unit volume absorbed per second, and 
the second thermodynamic law requires that & eC/6=0, if 0 is 
temperature, the summation to be complete as regards e 
Here C may be any circuital current, so e/6 is polar; that is, 
e= — 6p, where p is a scalar, the thermoelectric power. In 
a homogeneous conductor, p is a function of the temperature 
only, to suit Magnus's results. But it is also a function of the 
material. In what way is not known, but it shows itself at 
the junction of different metals. Then p changes, say from 
Pı to Pa so the intrinsic voltage at the junction is P. = - pa). 
This is the Peltier force from the first to the second metal. 
So far is all that is necessary for steady currents. But when the 
current varies, part of it leaves the metals. Now at a metal-air 
junction, the thermoelectric power falls from p to 0, so there is 
an additional thermoelectric force PN or pôN acting outwards, 
N being the unit normal. It is here assumed that the thermo- 
electric power of air is zero. It does not seem likely that its 
value is important compared with p in a metal. This PN 
multiplied by the current leaving the conductor measures the 
reversible thermal effect of the boundary. The system is now 
complete, provided there is no external e. But should there 
be, then it must be counted too, if, for instance, a current is 
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induced in an external conductor. In any, case €= — 0 yp will 
be valid, with the usual proper interpretation of discontinuities, 
and the Maxwellian meaning of the current. 

It will be sufficient to suppose that »=0 outside a circuit of 
two metals. Then there is the Thomson force in the metals, 
the Peltier force at the metal junctions, and the metal-air 
force PN of variable intensity all over the circuit. In the 
extreme case with which I commenced, there may be onl y one 
Peltier force in operation. or even none at all, but just the 
metal-air force alone. If so, there is reversible evolution of 
heat at some parts, and absorption at other parts of the 
boundary. 

As regards the application of the second thermod ynamic law, 
it seems to be justified by experimental results with steady 
currents, I see no reason why it should not be applied to 
Variabie currents, even when varying very rapidly. For p is 
a property of the material and its temperature at any place, 
and has nothing to do at the moment with what is going on at 
other places. Yet a reservation is necessary. For the second 
law results from averages. So there must be some limit to 
the rapidity with which the current at any spot may vary, if 
the second law is to be fully valid there. 

The Volta contact-force must not be forgotten in connection 
with the metal-air thermoelectric force. Mr. J. Brown has 
lately made the Volta force disappear by heating it away in 
oil. If this is fully confirmed, it perhaps proves that chemical 
action between the metal and an electrolytic film of moisture 
is the real source of the energy of the transient Volta current, 
as Mr. Brown maintains. How will this affect the thermal 
forco? If we allow properly for the change in p in passing 
through the film from the metal to the air, it seems likely that 
the thermoelectric effects will he simply superposed upon the 
Volta effects, because the sources of energy are different. Yet 
they might have to be combincd in some unknown way. 

Returning ,to the steady current in a circuit of two metals, 
Lord Kelvin showed that the complete intrinsic voltage 
amounted to Zp. This docs not express the real distribu- 
tion of intrinsic force in the circuit, and seems to have no 
meaning. But it has a curious interpretation which is of 
importance in the extended theory. The necessity: of the 
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metal-air force is shown in another way. I have shown that 
the source of H in varying states is the curl of e everywhere. 
Here this is f=Vvpv9. It is zero in a homogeneous con- 
ductor, and also at the metal junctions, but has the boundary 
value VNV, which would represent the source of H if there 
were no metal-air force. But add on the curl of the metal-air 
force PN or pON. It is —VNVp; and the sum of the two is 
—VNpvé. Now this is also the curl of the fictitious intrinsic 
force referred to, that is, pV@ in the metals only. So we come 
to this striking result, that Lord Kelvin’s È pd6 in the metal 
circuit alone is a fictitious distribution which not only gives 
the same steady current as the real distribution of intrinsic 
force, but also gives the true E and H everywhere in variable 
states as well, provided the real intrinsic forces include the 
metal-air forces along with the Peltier and Thomson forces. 


The Pressure of Radiation. 
(Nature, March 9, 1905, p. 439.) 


§ 518. The success of Lebedeff and Nichols and Hull in 
recognising and measuring the pressure of radiation has 
aroused much interest in radiation pressure generally, real or 
apparent. It has some interesting and sometimes somewhat 
difficult theoretical aspects. In the first place, if the ether is 
really absolutely at rest (this rigidity is an exceedingly dift- 
cult idea), the moving force on it has no activity, and its time- 
integral VDB can only be called momentum out of compliment. 
The force becomes active in a moving ether, with interesting 
consequences not now under examination. The present ques- 
tion is rather how to interpret the pressure of radiation on the 
assumption of a fixed ether. in the measure of its effects on 
matter which is either fixed or moving through the ether. 

The following is striking in what it proves. Let plane 
radiation fall flush upon a perfect reflector moving in the same 
direction at speed u, a case considered by Larmor. Let the 
energy density be p =p, + pa the incident being pi, the reflected 
pr Assume, which seems reasonable at first, that p the pres- 
sure in the reflector, is zero; then the moving force p, ＋ p- Ps 
reduces to pj+p, Therefore 


Pilv - u) - p(v +u) = (vi T pau, (I) 
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because the left side is the rate of loss of energy from the 
waves, and the right side the activity of the force on the 


reflector. So 5. 1—25½% 


pi 1+2u/v 


=S, say; i (2) 
and s= H. / Hi is the ratio of magnetic forces in the electro- 
magnetic case. Now (2) asserts that the reflected wave gets 
smallcr as the mirror goes faster, and vanishes when w= u. 
Or if the mirror be pushed against the radiaticn, the reflected 
wave gets stronger, and the resisting force stronger until 
u= —4v, when it is infinite. The mirror could not be pushed 
against the radiation faster than iv. 

An immediate objection is that when u has risen to 3, if 
the mirror be maintained at that speed it acts like a perfect 
absorber to the incident energy. Moreover, since there is the 
pressure pi left, why should it not accelerate the mirror? But 
if it does, p, becomes negative, and s becomes imaginary. 
Considered mechanically. only, say by F=mu, the motion of 
m is quite determinate when ua, up to v, in fact. But 
electromagnetically it means that the energy in the reflected 
wave is negative. Now although there is nothing to object to 
quantitatively in a continuous transition from a Maxwellian 
stress consisting of a tension along an axis combined with an 
equal lateral pressure, to its negative, a pressure along the 
axis with equal lateral tension, still the negativity of the 
reflected energy causes difficulty. The stress for both the 
electric and magnetic energy becomes of the gravitational 
type. That is, like electrifications attract, and unlike repel, 
or matter is imaginary electrification in this comparison. The 
moving forces and energies are real.- But let a real charge 
and an unreal one coexist, the energy density becomes 
imaginary. That is out of all reason, in.a real universe. 

We should, I think, regard (2) as a demonstration that (1) 
is untrue, in that (p,+p,)u is not the activity of the force on 
the mirror, although p, + p, may be actually the pressure of the 
radiation. In fact, in the electromagnetic case, the variation 
of p constitutes a force on the ether itself. We must find the 
force on the mirror in another way. 

Let radiation fall flush upon the plane surface of a dielectric, 
which call glass, moving the same way at constant speed u, 
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and let the circuital equations in the glass be 


aH „. 1 dE B. oy 
E „-B-; (3) 


that is, the same as for the ether, with the addition of the 
electric current of polarisation ôl/ôt. The reference space is 
the fixed ether, and 6/of is the moving time-differentiator. 
Now if the relation between I and E is such as to permit of an 
undistorted plane wave, we shall have 

E. ur H, E. - mH, E, = wwH,, (4) 

(incident.) (reflected.) (transmitted.) 

if v is the speed in the ether, and w the wave speed, referred 
to the ether, in the glass. This wz is a function of u. Also, 
the boundary conditions 


E, + E: = E., II. TH. H,, (5) 
combined with (4), give 
H, 1 — 5 H, ` Oy 
ipere HIT (8) 


An incident pulse of unit depth is stretched to depth 
(1 /) in the act of reflection; the reflected pulse is of 
depth (70% % u), and the transmitted pulse of depth 
(„ = ue = 2. 

The rate of loss of energy from the waves in the process of 
reflection is 


| piv - u) De +u) - p(w - 1), (7) 
where the p's are the energy densities. But, by tho above, 
% = PvE PM 5 (8) 
therefore the rate of loss of energy is 
7 (. iin, (9) 
and the moving force on the mirror is 
F =--. (10) 


This is, in its expression, exactly the negative of the previous 
pressure difference. It is in the direction of the rise of energy 
density. Its amount is 


F = 2H,H, = pee = yu} JE Us (11). 
The first form in terms of H,, H, is useful. The second is in 


terms of the wave speeds. The third is in terms of the etherial 
energy inside the glass. 
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All these come out of the ratios H,/H,, etc. Now the 
electric energy equals the magnetic energy in the transmitted 
wave. Consequently U, means the energy of the polarisation 
I. And the activity is U,u, the convective flux of energy. 

These properties are true for various relations between I 
and E. The first approximation is l=c,E. The second, intro- 
duced by Lorentz, is I= ei (E- uB), that is, the polarisation is 
proportional to the moving force on a moving ion. Other 
forms allowing of undistorted wave propagation may be pro- 
posed. In Lorentz’s case 

U,=3¢ 130 - 2/7). (12) 

To pass to perfect reflection, reduce w to , its least value. 
U, does not vanish, but has the value given by (10), (11) still, 
with w=u. The moving force on the glass is now 


F= . (13) 


and finally, if u =0, F = 251. 

Here we come right back to the pressure of radiation. It 
does measure the force on the glass when at rest, when it 
reflects perfectly, and it looks as if (13) were merely the form 
Pı +p, a little modified by the motion. But appearances are 
very deceitful here, for (10) above is the proper formula. 

But observe that in (8) above it is assumed that the electric 
and magnetic energy densities in the transmitted wave are 
equal. So the further results are limited in application by 
this condition. It is obeyed in the case to which (12) refers. 
For further results see the next g.] 

As regards the distribution of F. With an a actual trans- 
mitted wave consisting of a pulse of uniform intensity all 
through, F is entirely at the wave front. So, with total reflec- 
tion, it is just under the surface of the glass. Again, if E, 
varies continuously in the transmitted wave, F is distributed 
continuously, to the amount B(ôI/ôt) per unit volume. What 
F means in (11) new is the total of this volume force, i. e., the 
integral from the surface up to the wave front, expressed in 
terms of the momentary surface state. 

After a pulse has left the surface there is an equal opposite 
force at its back, so there is no further loss of energy or 
moving force on the glass. The obscurities and apparent con- 
tradietions arise from the ‘assumption that the ether is quite 
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motionless. If we treat the matter more comprehensively, and 
seek the forces in a moving ether, with moving polarisable 
matter in it as well, if this is a complication one way, it is a 
simplification in another, viz., in the ideas concerned. There 
is harmony produced with the stress theory. To illustrate, 
(5/8¢) VDB is the moving force per unit volume when the ether 
and polarisable matter have a common motion, D and B being 
the complete displacement and induction. (The vartation of 
u is ignored here). But if we stop the ether, a part of this 
force becomes inactive. If the matter is unmagnetisable, the 
only active part is that containing the polarisation eurrent, for 
that is carried along. 

Besides this electromagnetic force, there is a force due to a 
pressure of amount Uy. But it does not alter the reckoning of 
the moving force on the glass, because the pressure acts equally 
and oppositely at the front and back of a pulse. 

Some other illustrations of the curious action between 
electromagnetic radiation and matter can be given. [The 
polarisation energy is calculated by (12) above.] For example, 
two oppositely moving plane pulses inside moving glass. Say 
Ei Hi HI one way with the glass, and E, = — hee, H, against 
the glass. If H. - - H, work is done upon the glass when 
they cross, ceasing the moment they coincide, so that the 
energy of the momentary electric field is less than the wave- 
energy. On separating, the loss is restered. If, on the other 
hand, E, = Ez, work is done by the glass on the waves when 
uniting, so that the momentary magnetic energy, together with 
the polarisation energy, is greater than the wave energy. In 
this second case, too, it is noteworthy that the solitary waves 
are of unequal energy, whereas they are equal in the first case. 
But details mast be omitted, as this communication is perhaps 
already too long. 


Electromagnetics in a Moving Dielectric. 
(Nature, April 27, 1905, p. 605.) 


§ 519. Some time ago, when considering the assumption that 
the ether inside a body is quite stationary when a body is 
moved, and that in the application to Maxwell’s etherial 
equation this involves the use of a fixed time differentiation 
for the ether, and a moving one for the matter, I argued that 
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the same applied not only to the electric polarisation, as done 
by Lorentz and by Larmor, but also to the magnetic polarisa- 
tion. I told the late Prof. FitzGerald that to make the exten- 
sion seemed to be a sort of categorical imperative. For it 
involves no assumption as to how the magnetic polarisation is 
produced. At the time I made the application to plane waves 
only. Since then I have extended it to the general case. The 
principal interest at present lies in the mechanical activity, 
fundamentally involved in the question of the pressure of 
radiation, and electromagnetic moving forces in general. The 
results confirm the desirability of appiying similar reasoning to 
the magnetic and to the electric polarisation, in so far as they 
are relatively simple, and cast light upon the subject. 

Thus, let M= VDB be the complete guasi-momentum per 
unit volume, and M, = VD. B. the etherial part. Then if the 
velocity of the matter is u, and of the ether d, the motional 
activity (in the absence of free electrification, or variation of 
the electrical constants in space) comes to 


{u(d/dt) + ¥(a.n)}(M ~ Me) + (4/4) vd d).; (I) 
or, in a more developed form, 
uſd/dt + uV + Va+V,,.u}(M - M.) 
+ q{d/di+qV+Vq+V,-G}M, (2) 
Here the factor of u is the moving force on the matter, and 
that of q the force on the ether. It will be seen that in the 
material part we simply deduct that part of the complete M 
that does not move with the matter. This makes a great 
simplification of ideas. To avoid misconception, the V in (1) 
acts on all that follows, whereas in (2) the first V acts on the 
M's, but the second and third on the velocities only, as may 
be seen on comparison with (1). 
It is necessary, however, to point out distinctly the data 
involved in the above, as the simplification comes about in a 
special way. Divide the displacement D into 


D,=c E in the ether, and D,=¢E, in the matter, 
where E,-E+e, and e=V(u—q)B, 
Similarly, divide the induction B into 


Bo = oH, and B. H., 
whero H: - H +h, and h= VD,(a - qq). 
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The electric energy is i 

U =U, + U, =4ED,+3E,D, 

and the magnetic energy is 
T=T,+T,=4HB, + 4H,B.. 


Also, let there be four eolotropic pressures, of Maxwellian 
type, say Po, P, electric, and O, Qı magnetic. For example, 


Pi = UI - Ei. Di; 


meaning a tension U, parallel to E, combined with equal 
lateral pressure. The rest are similar. Finally, the two 
eircuital equations are | 


VV(H-h-h,=B VVGE eo- ei) -B, (3) 
where the motional electric and magnetic forces are defined by 
h,= V Dod. h, = VD,u, e= VqB,, e, = VuB,. 


This completes the data, and from them may be derived the 
equation of activity 

~V{VEH + q(U,+T, + Po +Q.) + 0(U, T. PIT Oi)! 

=U + T + (CeCe (C/ + (To HD (TI/ i), Poa Fiu, 


where Fo and F, are the forces displayed in (2). (4) 

The meaning is that the left side of (4) is the convergence 
of the flux of energy made up of the Poynting flux, the con- 
vective flux, and the activity of the pressures, whilst the right 
side shows the result in increasing the stored energy, and in 
work done upon the ether and matter, either, both, or neither, 
according to the size of the two velocities. 

The terms involving ¢, etc., in (4) represent residual activity 
which may be of different sorts. The commonest is when the 
constants vary in space, especially at a boundary. For ex- 
ample, ¢,= uV. ci, if ei does not vary in the moving matter. 
This means a moving force - (Ciſei) Vei. But if there is com- 
pression, ci probably always varies intrinsically as well. 

It will be found that the omission of the auxiliary h has the 
result of complicating instead of simplifying the force formule. 
Similarly the omission of e complicates them. Now the use 
of e is founded upon the idea that the electric polarisation is 
produced by a separation of ions under the action of E, for 
Ei is the moving force on a moving unit electric charge 
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Analogously, Hi is the moving force on a moving unit magnetic 
charge or magneton. If there are really no such things, the 
interpretation must be made equivalent in other terms. But 
the categorical imperative is not easily to be overcome. | 
The application to plane waves I described in a recent letter 

(Nature, March 9, 1905) will be found to harmonise with the 
above in the special case. But a correction is needed. In the 
estimation of the moving force on glass receiving radiation, the 
assumption was made that the electric and magnetic energies 
in the transmitted wave were equal. So the result is strictly ° 
limited by that condition. But the conditions E=wB and 
U =T are not coextensive in general, though satisfied together 
in Lorentz’s case. When U not =T, we have, instead of (8), 
[§518, above], 

| pw — pw —p3w=u(T, - Us), 
and the rate of loss of electromagnetic energy is 

24H, Hau + (w - u)(T, - U3). 


Now this is zero when e- O, or the polarisation is proportional 
to the electric force. The question is raised how to discrimi- 
nate, according to the data stated above, between cases of lose 
of energy and no loss. To answer this question, let s and h in 
the above be unstated in form; else the same. Then, instead 
of (4), the activity equation will be 


-VW =U +T Ede, st) + ...} + (f N fu) - (eJ, 4 hd), (2) 
where W is as in (4), whilst fe, fi are the forces derived from 


the stresses specified (not the same as Fo and Fi), and Ji, Gi 
are the electric and magnetic polarisation currents, thus, 


J,=D,+VVh,, ete. (6) 


It follows that it is upon e and h that the loss of energy 
depends in plane waves, when u and q are constant. For the 
stresses reduce to longitudinal pressures, so that by line inte- 
gration along a tube of energy flux we get 

E(eJ, + Gy) = T(U +1). (7) 

Thus, when a pulse enters moving glass from stationary 
ether, the rate of loss of energy is 2(--eJ,). If e is zero, so is 
the loss, as in the special case above. There is also agreement 
with the calculated loss in the othar case. 
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That the moving force on the glass should be controlled by 
e is remarkable, for it is merely the sinall difference between 
the electric force on a fixed and a moving unit charge. The 
theory is not final, of course. If the clectromagnetics of the 
. ether and matter could be made very simple, it would be a fine 
thing ; but it does not seem probable. 


The Charging of a Cable through a Condenser and Resistance. 
(The Electrician, Dec. 23, 1904, p. 394.) 


§ 520. In vol. 2 of “ Electromagnetic Theory ” I have described 
in considerable detail how waves are sent along a cable, and how to 
calculate them. Also how to find the voltage and current impressed 
upon a cable by an impressed voltage in the terminal apparatus at 
its beginning, from which the waves mentioned are derived. There 
is a good deal of numerical work to be done to determine the curves 
of voltage and current in specified cases. It is not difficult, though 
sometimes laborious. In a recent article (The Electrician, vol. 53, 
pp. 905, 954, 994 and 1,019), Mr. W. Gaye has done some of this 
work in a way that ought to be interesting to some of the many men 
all over the world who ought to be interested in this subject. The 
object of the present article is to promote the study of special cases 
numerically and graphically, especially as regards the inclusion of 
the self-induction of the cable, which is by no means a negligible 
quantity even now, whilst it ought to be a paramount agent. If it 
is love that makes the world go round, it is self-induction that 
makes electromagnetic waves go round the world. 

But it is well to begin with simple cases, and then go on to the more 
difficult. So, first, considering no self-induction, the current sent 
into a cable at its beginning through a resistance r and condenser 8 
by the impressed force e is 


e v=( 85) 0. (1) 


where the denominator under e is the sum of the resistance operators 
of the terminal resistance, condenser, and cable, the last being 
necessarily very long, since no allowance is made for the effect of 
terminal reflection at the far end upon the state of things at the 
beginning. R and S are the resistance and condensance of the 
eable per unit length, and p is the time-differentiator d/dt. I am 
_ here using condensance on trial for the electrostatic capacity of a 
condenser, because people do not seem to care much about per- 
mittance, which I think a good name. Along with condensance goes 
condensivity, of course. I¢ is by trial and error that terminology 
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becomes established. International Conventions and Committees 
are not much good. 

If s=% , the condenser is equivalently short-circuited, and if r=0 
the resistance is similarly cut out. In either case only one curve 
requires to be calculated; as exhibited in a table by Mr. Gaye, 
because by altering the time-scale all other cases of a resistance 
alone or a condenser alone may be included. But it is different 
when the resistance and condenser are both on at once. Thus, put 


en g= (=); (2) 
then 1 
353 (3) 
e 17472142 
We see that by varying the constant z we change the type of the 
curve. Mr. Gaye has drawn the curves for several values of z; if 
he had given the sets of numbers as well, it would have been better 
still. Not to repeat too much methods described in Electromag 
netic Theory,“ vol. 2, it may be said that in these cases of simply 
formed operators, the way of algebrisation is merely to divide the 
numerator by the denominator, and so obtain a powcr series in 
terms of p, and then turn p~” to f/ n. 
Now there is a certain range for z in which we may make use of 
the table referred to to calculate C in the present more advanced 
case. This can be shown very simply. | 


() (WWW SSS 


1— 


(2) UNT e 
Ra E 
6——>- 
(3) 
r 
B l . 
In (1) we have resistance æi, no condenser, and impressed force 
F. In (2) the resistance is changed to z, else the same. In (3) the 


impressed force is e, the resistance 7, and the condenser s is put in. 
Let Ci, Cz, and C be the currents in the three cases. Then. 


J f 
C,- (= — 
RN RR 
N ( 
u e (4) 
z+ È gp) r 49 L 85 
and in the third case P (5) 
— 5 
1 R INT 
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By inspection it can be seen that the constants can be adjusted 
so as to make C=C,- C.a. We require 


55 68 ez, e LEE 


Ox 6 
7 4142 R ity (6) 
or 
T. — Fy Co 8 
OF a „ S = „(I T.). 
. 1 he 1! 1 +24) (7) 


Any two values of x being given, the corresponding r and s become 
known. So the required curve of current through the condenser is 
the difference of the curves of current in two cases of terminal 
resistance only. We also have 

= (75 +z)? 


(8) | 


It follows that the least value of z is 4, or this reduction to simplicity 
ranges from 7=4toz=2. Or thus, 


71.4 11 i 1 + ( 
=(1 =) l i U j= =) . (9) 
The range from z=0 to 4 requires imaginary z's and f. 


Example, fag 
Smee: C=} = 663 8 = Ah, 
2000, po Sm 4} 


Since z means lis. rS or (R'S)/(r/s), the ratio r /s must be less than one- 
fourth of the cable ratio. So, with a fixed s, we may range r from 
0 up to a limiting value; or, with a fixed r, we may range s from œ 
down to a limiting value. 

The principal utility of the condenser is to curb the signals. The 
curbing is increased by reducing the condensance. But as this also 
reduces the charge and the strength of the signal, compensation by 
increased battery is necded. So a practical compromise has to be 
made. 

The above being a practical simplification, what follows next 
relates to the general theory to exhibit the effect of z above and 
below the critical value and connect with other matters. Go back 
to equation (3). The roots of the denominator equated to zero are 


„. 414222, 71-42 V 42, . — 42). (10) 
We may therefore write 
rC 2 1 1 


— 2 


e 1 72 raar 217 2 
BIA) - 1 A,] a 


m — —— — 
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The result is algebrisable at sight, as the difference of two conver- 
gent series. Now, when = is greater than 4, it represents the already ` 
described differential problem. Or, which is the same, 


2 rt. 8. 
rc 2 pr a +- 2 . rei sro 
e qg- 4 gt 42 


82 


25 / 87172 af 70 
EE 1 F 7871 4+ 3 T+ 2 4 Te (12) 
41-4] 41 97 h A 


By pairing terms. and using the values of 917 - q¢,°", this form may 
be converted to the convergent series used by Mr. Gaye, obtained by 
division. But as the table has been calculated to suit this case, with 
any two positive values of z, and s, which mean real negative 
values of q, and 92, it is not necessary to transform further. If, 
however, z <4, it is possible that this form may also be useful, noting 
that it is only the real parts of the two series that axe effective, The 
value of q” is : | 


5 
GN 0 18 
o (13) 


When we transform ae to divergent form, it makes 


l 1 
Sa G+ L P C 0 +h +2 +) (14) 
e ~ 42 9 q 3 j 1 T 4 


This is done 1 using the generalised exponential formula, remem- 
bering that q; and 92, W Ben real, are negative. It goes equally well 
when they are imaginary, with real parts negative. 

It is remarkable that the series in (12) involving the odd powers 
of q, contain an oscillating part when 32 4. For we may write 
(12) thus :— 


a i : i . 
rC =E urs Šp 12480 an J. e -2j 


Aa’ - qatil ps 21 75 tt | (15) 


But since there is no self-induetion, there ean 15 no oseillations in 
C. So the second line really involves an oscillating part which is 
the negative of the first line, the remainder being non-oseillatory. 
It is by conversion to the divergent form (14) that we get rid of the 
redundant mutually canczling oscillations. Furthermore, by pair- 
ing terms to get rid of the powers of g, and gy. (14) may be converted 
to the divergent series uscd by Mr. Gaye. 
The singular case z=4 makes q,=q,, and 3 There is 
another case of simplification, viz. 7=2. Then ½ 142; 352 
2 %; Ju === 4; piis 4 J 4 163 g= 
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—82i=— q,!° and so on. Also q,;—q,=2t. These reduce (15) to 


F- v2 600% -3)- * (55) =e (ra) ~~" ad 


where ) t } 
rsp Ars 
gn 


Now this special formula is an interesting example of the generalised 
cosine series, namely 
E 2-2 n gnt? 
08 f =... Su 17 
Ka 22 %%% gaat P 
the series to be made complete both ways, x being real positive and 


n any number from — œ to +œ. We are concerned at present 
with the value n=. It makes 


r g-i æ à 
a PE A E ER -- —— e008 18 
cos (= 1 ats oR (18) 


Give to z the value ¢/rs, then 


E NW. FIL NN five TIN 
cos ( 4) (5 16470 0 Foree (19). 


This trunsforms (16) to 


n= — VCD (rsp) , (rp) — . .) 


ri ) 350 y (1- 79 (40 (1 (20) 


Finally, this is what (14) reduces to when z=2. Half the terms 
cancel out. 

The cosine transformation occurs in a variety or physical pro- 
blems. It is not fancy work, as some ignorant people have 
supposed, to use divergent series, but is highly practical in general, 
and is sometimes the only way to work. Here is an example— 
deep. water plane waves. Given the initial state of vertical dis- 
placement at the surface to be Do condensed at the origin, and every- 
where at rest, what is the vertical displacement D at time f on the 
surface at distance x from the origin? The usual theory when 
worked out gives 

— D, y 3 y? 1 ys — 7 l 

ala 60 Hio” 147% Tej 217 

where / at. The Laer a means g. Although mathe- 
matically perfect, the result is only directly calculable within a. 
small range. Proceeding from z=@ towards the origin, D rises 
from zero up to a hump at a certain distance, depending upon the 


7 
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value of y. Going nearer, the hump becomes a hollow. After that, 
the labour of calculation is too great. But by the look of the 
formula there is an infinite series of alternate humps and hollows 
between the outermost hump and the origin. Now the above 
generalised cosine formula (which may be obtained from 

N, 22 


r 


— 


by z=at, where a is real positive), when applied to (21) above, 
turns it to 


DS. De at soi 


az NW 2D,f, 519 1 
2 J * ( 


4 4) rate 2 a 


The second part is divergent, so the formula is only closely cal - 
culable when / is large enough to make the second term in the 
divergent series small compared with the first. Now this is just 
when the previous formula is unusable. So the changed form allows 
us to calculate the oscillatory region. 

Although this is the fundamental solution in the usual incompres- 
sible theory of deep water surface waves, it must be taken with 
much salt, being physically absurd. Nor do we arrive at intelligi- 
bility by allowing for the compressibility of the water. In the 
incompressible case the wave speed varies as the square root of the 
wave length. It is infinity for infinitely long waves. This is why 
the initial disturbance is immediately communicated to any dis- 
tance. It is also zero for infinitely short waves. This is why there 
is such a packing of infinitely rapid vibrations close to the origin, 
where there was initially a discontinuity in the vertical displace- 
ment. Now, allowing for compressibility, the relation between 
wave speed and vibration frequency is exhibited in the periodic 


solution net 
D=Asinn| f- [ITL]. 24) 
v at 


where v is the speed of sound in water. So the wave speed w is 


0). 23) 


V 
205 (25) 
nv? 

(IA 


As n goes from 0 to ©, w goes from v to O. There is a remarkable 
improvement in so far as the long waves are concerned. The 
greatest wave speed is v, so there is a real proper wave front 
at distance vt, at time ¢ after a disturbance begins at the origin. But 
still the shortest waves have speed O, so we do not get rid of the 
infinitely closely packed vibrations by the improvement. We must 
go deeper, and see what happens underneath the surface. Define a 
point by the coordinates 7, O, where T= Vir is its distance 
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from the seein and Ø the angle between r and tho vertical down- 
ward. Then if D; is the vertical displacement 
1). Z 1 feos a cos g at cos 306 3 aSt® cos 4h 
De: ea ＋ 2 — — 32 — 

r 2 — 4 rs 1 rê 
is the convergent 1 5 corresponding to (21). There is a ae 
formula for D, the horizontal displacement. Both are contained in 

D. 10. J {i= 4272 2 atts _B alte oe 

-BR 4 R 6 R 
where Rr. oi. This shows the helical nature cf motion. There 
is nothing unintelligible about it, except at the surface, where z=0, 
or =x. It is a limiting surface of absurdity. It is therefore the 
boundary condition assumed in this theory that is imperfect. The 
condition 

. aD; 
D,=g as 2 28) 


eae -\ (26) 


(27) 


is indeed approximately true at the plane z~0, when this is under- 
neath the surface, but is not true at the surface itself. But if we 
give z a sinall finite value the initial state of vertical displacement 
will be the hump represented by 
i 209 
a (e+ zi)’ 
and now the initiation, growth, and decay of the wave trains to 
right and Jeft can be followed. 
It is also interesting to see that in the vertical plane x- O the 
generalised «~* formula turns up. That is 


(29) 


CoS pace (30) 
ir | 


when z is positive. For put oO in (26). Then 
N 
ic [22 4 xt 6 2³ 
This is the convergent result. As ¢ increases from O upward, D 
falls to zero, reverses itself, und then rises again. Is there any 
oscillation? It appears not, but calculation becomes difficult. 
Now, the generalised e au turns (31) to 


205, 2 ae 
Da -2D (14 +i 4 2 att — (82) 


and this shows the e to equilibrium from the negative 
maximum without oscillation. The vertical plane z=0 must be 
uniquely non-oscillatory. By actual numerical calculation it may 
be shown that the convergent and divergent formulæ join properly 
in tha middle region where both are calculable. The effect of surface 
tension does not app ear in the deep water wave theory; only gravity. 


(31) 
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Returning to the submarine cable, I have, in “ Electromagnetic 
Theory,“ vol. 2, pp. 346, 348, &c., given a general method of ex- 
panding the required formule when the self. induction is taken into 
account (and also leakage if desired), which saves a great deal of 
experimental work, and puts the results in the form suitable for 
showing the progress of the waves along the cable. Thus, with a 
condenser and resistance at the beginning, to illustrate, if there 1s 
no leakage the current entering the cable is given by 


C 1 l 
C (33) 
e r+ 4. 1, R+ 0 
sp \ Sp 
Let R/2L=c, LSv?=1, then 
3 1— 1 —— 34) 
eee 1055 ta. 
sp po 


Introduce the prefactor e- t. To do this, diate: p to p—s, and 
put on the postfactor et or p/(p~a). So we get 


ame 
C p-r l 
— S ot — — — — (85) 
ý r+ : + 1 (% 5 ) 
8( p -o) v-o 
Expand this in I, (of) functions. To do this, put 
p= glau-. (36) 


and introduce the postfactor (l—a?)/(1+a”). See Electromagnetic 
Theory,” vol. 2. p. 348. We come to 


oN i se (87) 
e r+Lv 1— 2 — 4 LV 7 
r+Lo Le+r 
Or Cle’ 1 (38) 


e rTLlLel- ma na? 
This is, in a condensed form, the algebraical sldtion of the problem. 
To exhibit fully, expand) in powers of a, and then turn a” to Ia (ot). 
The expansion is easily done. Thus, 


fe f(a? 2) Tm T na) a (mn t mn + na?) 


e r+Lv 
+ 03(m3 + 3m2na+-3mn?a?-+ a) Faim +4mina+bmen?a? 
+ 4mnin* + nia‘) +...] 
Iran e + a3(m34+2mn) + al(m! t men- n) +... 
. : 3 ify?) 43 
—a* —a’m =at m n) 3 
Or, pe (89) 
Ca 3 
6 =o 11 Tam ran f ATI) Ta (m 2m n m) 


+ai(mi+3m7n T* m-) T.. * (40) 
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To carry this on to the extent desired for calculation, all that 
is wanted is the law of the coefficients. It is easiest to do it arith- 
metically thus, 


— pd pd pd pi pe pad pd pd pd — 
SO Cb CD = 
oO 


36 56 85 8 1 


The first two columns explain themselves. All the rest follow this 
rule: — The sum of the first n terms in any column n- term in the 
next column. Taking the figures in the rows, they are the 
coefficients, as in the first line of (39) above. 

Another way of expanding (38) is similar to (11) above, in terms 
of a, and ag, the roots of 


p 
pnd 


ma- na? = O, 


thus making a difference problem, meaning the same as (40). 
For small values of of the convergent formula is 


a n+2 n+4 
re-. 17 eat (41) 
5 3 
But for larger values, 
1 141-4 3? - 4n? 5? — 4n? ) 
=otl (ot) =— 14+—_.-.-( 1+——— Bosse 
: alot) (20 . I. Set z 2.8ut ( = 3. Sor 0 J 
(42) 
So the problem is brought to complete numerical realisation. 
There are tables of I,,(7/) in Gray and Mathew up to of=5 or so. 
But the divergent formula may be used for much smaller values in 
some cases. 
To find V, the potential, go thus :— ä 


(ES ) ole. -at teot (48) 
Lv -gt (1 + a)? 
„„ eae ik 


The net result is that the multiplier 1— a in the C expansion 
becomes (1-+-a)*. See how equation (39) is constructed from the 
preceding one. Do similarly with the changed multiplier to find V. 

Details of these processes will be found in the work referred to. 
Also how to include the influence of leakage by having i instead 
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of t as factor. Also more primitive methods. obtaining power 
series directly. But the systematic development is best in advanced 
work. How to turn the terminal solutions into progressive waves 
need not be considered here. 

The values of m and n are 

r— l/ga Ly - 1 z 

m=2 rL? re (45) 

They may be positive or negative. One or other of them may be 

zero. When both are zero we have a remarkable reduction to 

simplicity. We require 
l 1 Lu (80) 1. 

These give the values of r and s in terms of the cable constants. 
The terminal resistance r equals the initial impedance of the cable, 
and the terminal condensance s is 21 / Rr. That is, the time 
constant of the condenser and resistance on short-circuit equals 
twice the time constant of the cable itself on short-circuit when 
supporting & current of uniform strength, meaning C uniform all 
along the cable, varying with the time as e—Kt/t, 

The terminal potential and current are 


V=hee~et(I, 421, Heh, (46) 
<e- = 2 Tiled) 

C= x! ot(T, — Iz) (ot) = ey (47) 
Now, if the cable were direct to earth, PA =œ, we should have 
i C= eet], (at) : (48) 

and if, further, L O, this reduces to 

8 $ 

=ef —— \. 49 
C=e 7 1) 49) 


Now these formule are all very easily calculated and graphed. 
So the influence of the L of the cable, and also the influence of the 
terminal resistance and condensance in a special case are easily 
obtainable. For example, comparing (48) with (47), the effect of 7 
and s is to turn I (ot) to Ii (of) / ot, or 

a4 0%“ Get)? to 3(14 Lie 1 78 is 650 
1+ (401)? + 22 ts 83 +.. 4 26 
The factor 3 comes in because r=Lv. The 1 is halved at the 
first moment. But of course the curves arp not otherwise similar. 
Introducing the factor e-, we may write 


0-3, ot (1- got (1 -g (1-24 (1 +55 115 t (1-1, (51) 
or 


— — 13.477145 Vf, 711/175 1 1+...) (52 
n 2 46 4 401 to ial 7 8 dot oo) 
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Use the first when øt is small and the second when work by the first 
becomes too long. Or, the tables may be used in the first case. 
E.g., ot 5 makes the first sum very long; so use the second, and 
a short sum makes 7C/e=°032. The value ot=2 seems about the 
neutral place; by both formule, rC/e = 108. My general practice 
is to count half the smallest terin in the divergent series. 

But let us see if the critical values of r and s are practical. Say 
R=2 x 10$, or 2 ohms per kilom., and S=2x10-*!, or } microfarad 
per kilom. Then 


„ L 
r= A/ jt x 108 = 1004/ © ohms. 


Giving L values from 2 to 100 for example, it is seen that the 
values are practical. Also 


22 — 21. -yDL ~N 20L microfarads. 


Rr 2x10x JE20x101 10% 
This again gives practical valucs. It is certainly striking that the 
values of r and s should be just in the proper region. There is a 
Providence in these things. 

It would be possibly of interest to cable electricians if someone 
would work out the curves for various values of L; say, 0, 23, 5, 
10, 20, ete., to show the effect of L on the sent currents, not 
merely with the critical values of r and s, but with various values. 
The general effect is not difficult to see. 

If leakage is allowed for, Sp becomes K Sy in (83). Then let 


p= B/2L4+ 8/25, o=R/2L—h]28. (53) 
This makes P 
te (54) 
g + A Y V To y 
8 0 p) 2 
which bv the a transformation ~ to 
C 2% (1-41 — a") 
< gpl = — F 
6 i Ayt Ala a + Aza” (55) 
where 
A= 38 + Lv), A, =1—ps(r Ly) +}ssiLv =r), (56) 


Az = Ar Lo) - 1— S Lo- r), Az LY 7). 

Here (55) is the complete solution, on expansion in rising powers 
of a. But it is very complicated in general. An exception, of 
course, is the distortionless casc, which should not be done through 
a at all; but direct from the primitive operational solution, making 


ph Yo é slr TL) (57) 


Nevertheless a great simplification of (55) occurs in the critical 
case. For A;=0 when r=Lv; and then A =0 if 780 1 as well. 
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But we cannot make A, =0 with possible values of cable constants. 
In this critical case, 


9 (101 if 21, (58 
6 l-ca o 
= [1+ (c- Da (-er. ae (59) 


Although making an infinite series of In (ot) functions, the coeffi- 
cients are very simply formed. 


Other Critical Cases. Mathematical Excursion. 


§ 521. There is a second critical case in which, without leakage: 
the formule for the potential and current reduce to simple form 
when a condenser and resistance are put in terminally. Say 


1 Lu, 1=2rse; then m= 1, n=. 
Equations (38) and (44) reduce to 
C ot 
r- = 2 61. II) (ot), (60) 
v | 
~ demet(1+a) z Jeet (IT II) (et). (61) 


The value of the terminal condensance is one half the value in the 
first critical case. Being in the practical region, the present case 
makes a substantial addition to the simply calculable cases possible 
without employing an infinite series of I, functions. 

If the resistance 7 is next the cable, and e is on the other side of the 
condenser, without extra resistance, the potential V, at the junction 
of the resistance and condenser is 

=V+rC=ee—-°],(ct), (62) 
by the above. Compare with (48). The curve of V, in this second 
critical case is the same as the curve of C in the standard case ot 
terminal short-circuit. If, however, e is directly associated with r, 
there is the usual modification of potential distribution, whereas C 
is the same through the resistance and condenser whichever way 
they are put, and wherever e is put. 

If r=Lyv, and s=o, we have a third critical case, 

EO 


Ih (63) 


As the condenser is cut out, this curve is of a quite different nature. 
In fact the curve of C is the same as that of V in the second critical 
case. The curve of V, however, requires an infinite series. 

A fourth critical case is worth noticing, though it does not reduce 
to finite terms. It is that of equal roots of the a equation. Let 
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We may eliminate n, and reduce (38) to 

C= Test een ~ 2){142(4ma) +3(gma)?+...} (64) 
There do not seem to be any more finite reductions than those 
described. 

Although the method of treating the a fraction similar to (11) 
ultimately only leads to the result (40), there are some views by 
the way worth looking at. We have 


1 — a? af 1 —a? lo = ay l (65 
1 ma Na? 422 — ‘t ta 1 


where or a=— + m* 1 6 
ay, 42 = on — inż + a ( 6) 


and the question is what electrical problems the two sirnpler ones 
represent. We have to find the meaning of 


— oTeIIi TI TI ＋ ., (67) 
where c is a constant, and of the same multiplied by 1-42. Take 


(67) first. 
Let a Ga | Ly), then 2281“ f). (68) 


That is, the square of the resistance operator of the cable is the 
product of the resistance Lv, and of r+(sp)"!, where r and s have 
the special values Lv and (2L VG) I. This is what takes place in the 
second critical case above described. But in the more general Case, 
we can put a in terms of p by means of 


= J f.), or a= ö (69) 
(18) +1 
p—s 
It follows that Lv+Z 
1 1l+c 
~ot > 
— 7, Zico (70) 
Lv l+c 


To verify this, it may be done the other way, Given the right side, 
solve it in terms of I,, functions with the exponential factor in the 
way (38) was obtained. The result is the left side. As regards the 
meaning, the denominator signifies a cable, resistance and conden- 
sance in sequence, with special values of r and s, which are positive 
when 1. The numerator is a constant x the sum of the resis- 
tance operator of the cable and of a resistance Lv. So the left side 
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of (70) is the sum of two solutions, viz., the potential at the cable 
terminal due toa steady e of a certain value, and of the current into 
the cable multiplied by a certain resistance, not the same as r. If 
cl, this problem is electrically impossible, owing to the negativity 
of r and 8. 

If we turn c to its reciprocal, we obtain 


Liv+Z 
2 1 1+cr. 
g jer 14 22 1—c (71) 
Lu IA 


which is electrically possible when c 1. 
By uniting (70) and (71) we get 


ak | * + Se 1) = T (CTI (e-) IZ ..), 


1—c 1-0 1a 


72) 
on the left side; and 
Torg Lo 
1＋ +c Lv 
pE y Oise 2° ia) 
Lv Ie Lv 1+c 


on the eis side. Here note that the 1 in the a function always 
means d'; so that e-%ta°=Lv/Z. This expression (73) reduces to 


= =, it eno (74) 
v P 


This can be algebrised at sight, and makes 


~¢)2 
atl -e) ot 209 
e 7c =e Xe- Oo 


(75) 
Comparing with (72), we corroborate a well-known besselian 
formula. 

We can also exhibit it as the difference of two cable problems 
without condensers, but with resistances only. For the left side of 
(74) is the same as 

af 1 1 

250 TVS ie Z- rata} „ 
which expresses the differences of the current from a special e into 
a cable through the resistances Lv/z and —Lv/z; one of which, 
unfortunately, is negative. But that is of no consequence in the 
momentary application, which is to elucidate the treatment of 
Operators in the solution of differential equations, rational or 
fractional. This matter has a great future, not merely in electro- 
magnetics, but in all mechanical applications, as academical mathe- 
maticians will find out in time, if they live long enough. 
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In a similar way, it may be shown that 
01 — aL l 79) 
e Zylo ce! 
| | 2p 
so the problem represented is that of a cable with terminal resist- 
ance and condensance, the first of which has the critical value, but 
the second neither of the critical values, and moreover c<1 for 


electrical reality. Applying this to (65) above, we get 


ee 3 
C o r+ Lv u- 11 r+ Ly a= a (80) 
Dep ZI Yop Z . Re 
2a, P ža, Pp 


This exhibits C in the case of any values of r and s in terms of 
two C’s, both with the critieal r= Lr, but with different s's, which 
need not be real, however. The impressed forces are also different. 
T hoped this method 1. fight be as illuminating as in the correspond- 
ing case when L=0, but it is not. 

As another example, examine the meaning of 


6 1 _{R+Lp\s 
„c where 2 (K 87) . (81) 


Here clearly c is a conductance. Put in terms of p and o, equa- 
tion (53). Then 
C 


1 
e- Lv pre+e\s + eL? (1 4 20 ) (82) 
press e- 
We therefore have i 
ers Ger : 3 P 
TEDE kep 2261515 — . (83) 


These show the value of the terminal resistance r, and also that the 
condenser is shunted, or has the conductance 4; and shows the 
values of k and s. | 
To develop in terms of a, change p to p-p, at the same time 
putting on the prefactor ot and the postfactor et or p/(p—p); 
then finally put 3% (a Ta-) for p, and put on the postfactor 
(1—a?)/(1+-a*), which is the besselian levelopment of unity. The 
result is 
gt (1—a?) (1—a)? 
— == E Pe 
e (1a? —2pe-1a) Lv {(1—a*)-++cLe(1+a)*t (84) 


Finally, this may be expanded by division. If Iv = 1, it simplifies, 


VIZ. — rm 8 1 — 3 
= =g” pt ( a 
e TLo( T + a? —2ups-) (85) 


To destroy the leakage pme. ‘We then reduce to tne case of equa- 
tion (61) above ö 
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The Curbing Effect of an Inductance Shunt. 


§ 522. That an inductance will curb signals when used as a 
shunt to the receiving instrument, instead of a condenser in series, 
is obvious enough. But the inductance and the condenser curves 
of current in the receiver cannot be quite similar; and it is not 
easy to say, given an unlimited power of varying the size of the 
condenser and of the induction coil, which method would be 
preferable on the whole. I have been informed by Mr. W. Gaye, 
that in certain cases the inductance shunt has been found to be 12 
to 14 per cent. better than the condenser, owing to the better 
definition of successive dots on the same side. But the working 
speed is the resultant of so many factors that this estimate should 
not be extended too far beyond present experience. 

We may get some theoretical guidance by comparing the curves of 
current in the two cases of condenser and inductance under the. 
same circumstances as regards impressed voltage. The condenser 
with resistance in series has been done. Now do the coil theory. 


Let the impressed force e act in the resistance r, joined to the 
beginning of an infinitely long cable, with an inductance coil as 
shunt. The inductance should be very large, and the resistance of 
the coil small. The initial current is e/r, just as when a condenser 
is used in series with r, instead of the shunt coil. The final 
current is ¢/(r+R,) in the battery and the coil, but zero in the 
cable. This is again like the action of a condenser, as regards the 
cable current, though not otherwise. But the course of the current 
in the cable is not the same in the two cases. 
Phe current in r at any moment is 


11 ZZ%/ Z ＋T 200 Z= RO LoP; 
and the current entering the cable is 
Zo 8 
C=C- Ee = 


dy the usual formule for conductors, but using the resistance 
operators instead of the resistances. 
VOL. II P 
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We must now algebrize this formula. Take Z = Lap. The 
resistance R, is not material. Then 7 


rli+S(1+5)) 18 Ly | 
PY P 7 
It can be seen at sight that long division will give a convergent 


solution, which is therefore the solution, and two others of mixed 
character. Thus, the convergent solution is N 


2% 55) 17) 986 . (4) 
Tl p\ pl PN pl PN pp 
which is to be algebrized by turning y- to t"/n. Since this solu- 
tion is in sets of terms alternately + and -, this may be the best 
arrangement for calculation, as it stands. The range of utility 
with moderate work must be found out. Since ö =/ Lo, the larger 
Lo is the easier the work. 

The solution may also be regarded as the difference of two power 
series, one in integral powers only, the other fractionalonly. Thus, 


c 11 “(1 b\? Ae 505 — 
ri 3 +5) t +2) * 


e (a b\ a3 b\3 
Far) aaa) Raa j 
and it is easy, in (4) and (5), to collect the coefficients so as to have 


any power of ¢ isolated. 
The corresponding condenser formula is 


r+ 4Z „1090 (6) 
Sp DN pi 


where a is as before, whilst c is a freshconstant. That is, c/p in the 
condenser case becomes b/p' in the coil case. This suggests more 
effective curbing, but regular calculation is required to show it. 

Since the denominator in (3) is a cubic in pi, the divergent solu- 
tion requires special treatment to harmonize with the convergent. 
This is reserved. 

If we shift e to the other side of the junction, so as to be in the 
cable itself, C then represents the current in r. That is to say, C is 
current in the receiver at the end of a very long cable due to a 
quite special sort of signal, and curbed by the inductance shunt. 
This may be compared with the corresponding received current 
with a condenser inserted instead. So that the difference in the 
curbing action as calculated at the sending end serves to illustrate 
the same at the receiving end. The actual formula for a practical 
received signal which has traversed the cable is of course very 
complicated. 
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If the inductance shunt is better than the condenser in receiving, 
it may be expected to be better for sending as well. The proper 
way is to try it thoroughly. Perhaps earth currents may be detri- 


The Transverse Momentum of an Electron. 


[Nature, Aug. 81, 1905, p. 429. 
§ 523. When Newton's Third Law is applied to an electron 


where M is the “momentum in the field, or that part of the 
time integral of the force on the ether which is in the field, or 
£ VDB, and N is the momentum already wasted, whilst F is 
the applied force on the electron. 
Similarly, Newton’s Fourth Law (or the Scholium to the 
Third) makes oe 
oo Fu=U+T+W, (2) 
if u is the velocity of the electron, U the electric and T the 
magnetic field energy, and W the rate of waste of energy. 
Now, both W and N are known in terms of the velocity and 
acceleration of the charge at any moment by formule I 
gave in Nature, Nov. 6, 13, 1902. But when applied to (1), 
(2), these equations do not let us determine M generally in 
terms of the velocity and acceleration, on account of the 
variability of the state of the field, and of the waste of energy 
and momentum, M is indefinite. But in long - continued forced 
circular motion of a charge, U+T=0. So [p. 163, eq. (18)] 
pA 
u- W = Grae 2 
(ioc. cit.) where Q is the charge, and A the acceleration (or 
u*/R, if R is the radius of the orbit). Also, & = 1 - 1%⁰⁰ . The 
direct or-u component of F is therefore known. We also have 
(loc. cit.) Ip. 163, eq. (19), ] 
ME” 
NS ν W. (4) 
Using these in (1), along with (3), we come to E 
F, =M, Fa- M, (5) 
where Fi is the u component, and F, the transverse component, 
towards the centre. 
VOL, III. f 2 2 
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Thus only the part F. of the direct force is associated with 
the transverse or centripetal force F, in keeping up the revolving 
state; the rest of F. that is, (u)) Fi, being the wasted part as 
regards momentum, although the whole of Fi is concerned in 
the waste of energy. 

Now, M = VnM, if n is the angular velocity. That is, 


M = Mu, ＋ Miu * M.A, + MA,, ; (6) 
if u, and A, are unit vectors, making 
u, = (/ R) A,, Å, = - (A/ R)u.. (7 


Als», M,=0, M,=0, because the motion is steady. So we 
convert (5) to | 
oF, = M,= —M,(u/R)u, Fa- M. - M/ R) Al. (8) 
Finally, although we get no formula for M., we do obtain a 
complete formula for Me, viz., 


M= pQ’A (9) 


Gruk? 


This is the transverse momentum of Q in steady circular 
motion, without any limitations upon the size of the velocity 
and acceleration, save the usual ones, u cr, and A not exces- 
sively great in regard to the diameter of the electron. 

It would seem that an integration over the whole field, in 
which E and H are known (loc. cit.) [p. 162], is required to find 
Mi, the direct momentum. If, howevėr, the acceleration is 
infinitesimal, the known formula for M, in steady rectilinear 
motion may be employed, viz., }M,w=T. 

Finally, I have pleasure in saying that Mr. G. F. C. Searle, 
F. R. S., led me to see that my waste formule led to the 
formula (9) for the transverse momentum, by submitting to 
me a calculation of M, in the special case of infinitesimal 
acceleration and velocity. He made no use of the waste 
formula, not being aware of it, but since in the circumstances 
the waste is infinitesimal, it did not matter. In fact, 2 Mu = T 
leads to the reduced special value of the transverse momentum 
when u and A are infinitesimal. The argument was somewhat 
abscure by the want of comprehensiveness, but the result 
agrees with (9). 
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Extension to Helixal Motion. 


§ 524. To pass from a circular to a right helixal path, we 
have merely to add to the circular velocity u a constant recti- 
linear velocity w perpendicular to the circle. Since the 
acceleration is unaltered and the waste of energy goes on 
uniformly, it may be inferred that the formula for the trans- 
verse momentum is the same, with allowance made for the 
changed velocity. But there are some changes otherwise. 
Thus, let q=u+w be the actual velocity, then «= 1 9 
now, and 40A 


N=, (10) 


represent the rate of waste of energy and momentum. Here 
A =1°/R, as before, but now N has an axial component. 

Let M=M, + M. + M,, where M, is the circular component, 
M, the radial component inward, and M, the axial component. 
We have M, - constant, because its direction is constant, and 
the symmetry makes its size constant. So the equation 


splits up into KEMER 
F, = M, + (a/v?)W =- M (// NR) u. + (u/.?) W, (1 1) 
F, = M, = M,(u/R)A, F, — (W/ y) W. (1 2) 
Also, the activity equation becomes, by (11) and (12), 

i W=Fq=F,u + Fw = - M.A +(e, (13) 
sae eW=-MA, ~ (14) 
so that M., F, and Fs are all known in terms of W; thus, 

M. -W, Paw, r= 0 15) 


where W is given in (10). But F, Mi, and M; require further 
work. 

The transverse momentum is increased by the axial motion 
added to the circular (supposed unchanged) by reason of the 
changed value of the velocity and therefore of x. It may be 
largely multiplied in this way. Fi is also increased. The new 
force Fs also mounts up with w. It would be zero, if the 
motion were strictly rectilinear at constant speed. | 

But if it is the actual spee 1 g in the helixal path that is kept 
constant, then M, and Fi fall off as w increases, whilst F, first 
increases and then falls off. 
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Deep Water Waves. 


§ 525. This subject turned up in §520 very strangely in the 
theory of a condenser and resistance placed in series with a cable. 
But some time before that, in Lord Kelvin’s “ Baltimore Lectures,” 
my attention was directed to the water waves by the remark that a 
certain definite integral was irreducible.” This meant, I supposed, 
that it had not been algebrised. Whether so or not, I found that it 
was readily algebrisable operationally to a convergent series, which 
also showed the necessity of a second form, divergent, for purposes 
of calculation. I make no pretence of writing about deep water 
waves of various types from the practical point of view. What 
follows is to illustrate operational methods. _ 


D * 
Let a D=? f cos q cos qot dq, (1) 
R 


What does D mean? Put t=0. Then D=0 everywhere save at 
=, where fDdc=D,. That is, D at time ¢ results from the 
amount of D represented by D, condensed at the origin initially, 
and made to spread right and left in a manner controlled by the 
partial characteristic of D, modified also by the similar spreading of 
the initial states of D, D, &c., so far as they are concerned. 

Say v=aq", or R“, if A is the wave length in a train. Then 
D is equivalently expressed by 


Tio I+a? q?” +2/p% rJo 1747 A? 
where p=d/dt and A=didz. Or by l 
D Do J FFC (8) 
J. UT ee 
If any of these forms be integrated, the result is to express D in 
terms of D, operationally, with one differentiator concerned in the 
case of either of (2) and with two differentiators in the case of (3). 
This may perhaps be done for any value of n, though certainly it 
will be complicated. For special values of n, it can easily be done. 
If n=0, v is constant. This is an easy case. If n =I, vag. This 
occurs in the theory of lateral vibrations of an elastic rod. If 
n=—1, vad, so it is a singular case of stationary vibrations. 
If n= z, we come to the deep water surface wave theory. Then, 
selecting the form (3), we have | 
pave N 49 (4) 
CCT DTD | 
The indefinite integral is known, thus 


D 1 Apa 27% p 7” 8 
D, “rat pia | J ro ald san A 8 0 


p=Po cos qx dq , ” cos ag, 2) 
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So, finally, 
pA spat (Pigg BY 6) 
D, * A?+p'/a! la aa 
This being an operational nie can be algebrised in the usual 
way. 
The rational part of (6) makes 


yi ein Pr. by A first, (7) 
y | 
Af i—ata as aB... ; 
or, | 4 (1 a a B ). by p first (8) 


Next do the logarithmic part of (6). With A first we get 


tad (p?/a?) ( (NI (9) 
dn 1+pt/ath® | 


where n. means that we put n=0 after differentiation tom. Or, 
aan d ** (at) 4 = (at) - on+6) 9 . 
1 dm U (2n+2) jz 2 —(n+0) 


=2f (aty-*9'(- 2) — 4 (0-0-0 + | 


> at 5 Sat + (cus) ~ f (10) 


But if we do p first in the eee part of (6), we get 


— — — — 


m dny 1 ＋T4˙⁰ (11) 
1 d fa*-3 (at) .- w-, (at) .- a} 


er dn, Un- ECE: 260 
t at 
= -Hagdan E +} 


474 8 
(2) (5 46 E a+ (5 45 ae. =}. (12) 
12 6“ (10 = 
The sum of (12) and (8) is one form a solution, the sum of (10) 
and (7).is another. But (12) is convergent and (10) divergent. Now 
it is a result of experience that when an algebrisation comes out in 
the form of a convergent series like (12) coupled with an operational 
series in integral positive powers of the differentiator, like (8), 
then the latter part means zero, just as.any one would suppose, in 

fact. aaa 


1 Batt 5 as ts 
D- C fa 6 5 0 a Os) 
is the convergent solution of our problem. But it is equally a 
result of experience that when we come to a divergent series like 
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(10) coupled with an operational series like (7), which would seem 
to mean zero, then it may do so, or it may not. That is, the 
divergent equivalent of (13) is 


D_D,__ 2 ae 8 ae . (14) 
PO D, ral “Pant 4 e 


where Di is an auxiliary de on to be found from (7), or by other 
means. 

Deferring this work, numerical examination of (18) shows it to be 
oscillatory, but only the extreme outer part, as said before, can be 
conveniently calculated. Give a constant value to t, and then vary 
g from © downwards. D mounts up from zero at œ to the top of 
a hump at a finite distance and then falls to zero. Going nearer 
the origin, there is a negative hump, or a hollow, now of finite 
length, of course, and, moreover, its maximum is greater than that 

of the outermost hump. This is quite sufficient, along with experi- 

` ence of this kind of formula, to let one see that between the outermost 
hump and the origin is an infinite series of humps and hollows with 
amplitudes increasing and lengths decreasing towards the origin. 
But we also see the necessity of finding D, in (14), to enable the 
waves to be numerically estimated. Without that, (13) shows that 
if y=a‘tt/x?, for any constant value of y, & varies as f and D varies 
w 2. Also & varies as ¢, so the velocity of a particular phase, as 

ade, varies as f. The distance between two nodes varies as ¢. 

following is one way of finding D,. Put qg=.a*é*/4z in (18), 


d/dq; ae 
4% q” ＋ 4. — . 
d- F- E 
Piet, * At cos g. (16) 


In this form we see that the transformation from (18) to (14) depends 
upon the generalised a 1 Thus, let 
Cos 9 · . 974 — 
1 cat? pu 
then Cos q is numerically the same as cosg. But it does not behave 
the same when differentiated, for | 
qr r—2 r 72 r+4 
A an og 24 4> 
Conga ma rate CTA 
Now A cos g cos (g +47), so the effect of A>" is to add Arx to the 
argument. This makes 
A-* Cos g=cos (2 rr) — me ome Ti see (19) 
r- 2 ir mra o? 
Ee -ai z ENS — 21 —1 1 gs 
Ar Sin g ein (9 . EN. Tert “+ (20 


(17) 


(18) 
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The above is something like the way of constructing an integral 
for / n, in vol. 2, p. 485. Or thus (if A=d/dz), by the above, 
A cos mz=m-* cos (mæ— nx); 


1/” 1/” (ma In) 
#0 a- cosmadm=a—{ SOSA dm. 
g 0 TJ 0 m” 


This is A-"A1, so 
0 


|e 1 % mH 
Finally, we should show the connection with the generalised 
exponential function. nme 


ee grt 
. -+ terit e 
Put æ -N. Then we get 


e A ~) 


. yt yy r, 
= troi prit ) T. 


Next, use. i- (eos + ¢ ain) zr, and assume that y is real positive. 
Then we may separate the real and imaginary parts of (23), and 
obtain 
yr} yf th 
cos y = G +h Ez eoret ( A | Tipit” 0 


— 


sin brm, (24) 
and a similar equation. Both these results involve (19) and (20). 

It is to be noted that (22) is numerically true when & is real 
positive, and that (19), (20) are numerically true when q is real 
positive. As a test, consider the case r = $, making 

3 1 2⁵ 
cos (q - Ar) 1 2 1 (25) 

I have worked out the long sum for the value (29)*=100, and 
obtain the value — 478, whilst the tables make the left side come to 
—°477. Also for the value (2q)?=50. The series makes — 917, 
whilst the tables make — 92. These tests are good, and the errors 
are well within the admissible errors conditioned by the finite size 
of the last convergent term in the divergent series. 

Now use (25) in (15). We see that 

D 441 le 
D, =a 008 G- - Eat is 


or in terms of & and t, 


D at aꝛt? r 2 
Dy 2 Jen c -3) z Z0- 2 nae ) e 


20) 
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This is the complete divergent form of solution. The auxiliary 
function D, is found to be 


Dice ee (42 z) 28 

Dy 2Vrr? cos (A4 4)" =) 

Here is another way of finding the auxiliary function. Go back 
to (16). Say A 

2 2A „„ 29 

EAI cos 9 ian (29) 


If we algebrise this in a convergent series, we obtain (15), of 
course. But do it the other way. Thus, say Ez now, 


FCC 

— 14 A- A = se - (30) 

Comparing with (26), we see that the result i» only the divergent . 

part. The other part, say Ei- cos (J Ar), does not come. Now 
I. Ei E, if E is the convergent series, E, the divergent, and 
E- E, represents the complete generalised series. A practical way 
is wanted of easily determining its value, in a great variety of 
problems, the present being only a special case. I do not know of 
a general method, but find the Expansion Theorem (vol. 2, p. 127) 
is often useful, either to give the true result, or else a result which 
is suggestive. Thus, to give examples, say l 


— * 


When n and r are integers, the Expansion Theorem may be 
used, with caution or some modification, however, when r>n. It 
gives the value in a series of functions of æ, of the power series 
which is obtainable at sight by division. This is the proper use of 
the Expansion Theorem. But when r is not integral, it gives the 
value of the generalised series sometimes. Let {...} indicate the 
use of the theorem. Then, »=1, and let r be fractional, and less 


than n. A-r Al-] lier | | 
í 1 = 81 i => = 47, (82) 
This is the value of the complete series 2x"/jr. Again 
= i-r ö 
a = leit St ( cos 1 sin rr), (83) 


of which the real part is the value of the complete series È + */ fr. 
Passing to n=2, we have | 
A2-r. 42 ri — 22 —r-ix 
(arp => + — = cos (x — Avr). (34) 


Here again the result is the value of the generalised series, as above 
determined. So far is very encouraging. But, passing to n=38, 


2 1 = fer + ge-lſ cos (2 / F- 2r/ s) + cos ( VT A/S)! 
. . ſieinn . p—isia( .. ) 65) 
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Now the real part of the right side, in the special case 1 =, does 
not seem to represent the proper value of the generalised series, and 
so the suggested extension of the Expansion Theorem to fractional 
diflerentiations requires to be hedged round with restrictions. 
Leaving this matter, therefore, as being in an experimental stage, 
return to the main question. 

Observe how the algebrisation of the log part of (6) was TEA 
through (9) to (10), and then again through (11) to (12). This is 
‘the reason. Not knowing in advance exactly what the log of a 
differentiator means, we have to find out. Things of this sort are 
not considered in any respectable mathematical work, either 
because they are beneath notice, or for other reasons. But all 
mathematics, in the exploring stage, is observational and experi- 
mental, as I took pains to insist upon at the beginning of volume 2. 
Now here we have to find the meaning of log (p?/a?A), with unit 
operand, and of functions of the same. If is a quantity, we know 
that log x=(d/dn,)x”. The same is true formally for log (/a); 
so we turn it to (d / dn) (pe Here (/ ) can be algebrised 
in the usual way, so we algebrise first, and then proceed to the 
logarithm by differentiation. And the justification of faith is by 
work, for the process works. If it failed, then we should have to 
find some other way. 

J have already given an example of this process in the present 
volume, p. 37, where it was applied to work out the new result 
due to a straight line source of magnetic force in an electrical con- 
ductor. The theory is the same as that of the diffusion of heat 
from a straight line source in a heat conductor. 

Here is another way, essentially the same, but a s simpler. 


d [p d X. 1 ie g 
i a aan (Sa) dng a- 27 42 — 21 g =} 25 17 27. (86) 


where =g (0). So, by (6), 


D pla? Me | ). 37 
D, = pf 0 gapt Pe go 67 


There are two ways of developing this, first with p as a differen- 


tiator, and A! as integrator, giving 
D. 1 2 
5.— 17 T (-- 4275 = (10) above, diver gent, (38) 
and then by multiplying the numerator and denominator in (37) 
by atA2/p', so that A becomes a differentiator and p~? an integrator. 
This makes 


D 1 at? 
— —— -i a =(1 š 
D. 1 Ta 2728) (13) above, convergent (89) 
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In connection with the treatment of the logarithm of a differen- 
tiator is the treatment of A” log x, where r is any real number. It 
is rather similar. Put (d/dn,)z* for log x. Then 


Ar log æ -A d 4 -das 2 


an wart 


Sde--vo e- (40) 


When r is a positive integer, the result is 2 79 (r). When a nega- 
tive integer, the result is that of —7 complete integrations. The 
function g(m) is the reciprocal of m, and g'(m) is its derivative. 
See vol. 2, p. 860, 488. 

So much for logarithms. Now go back to the original definite 
integral. I selected the form (8) at first rather than the simpler 
ones in (2), because I happened to recognise the indefinite integral. 
Owing to two differentiators being concerned, as well as the log, it 
turned out to be instructive, various points of interest being present. 
But now examine (2), say the first form, with n= —4, and see how 


it goes. 

D 1 cos q dq 

3 ae (41) 
o Itega 


Do =z 


Not seeing the indefinite integral, convert it to operational form 
thus 


D 1 (1—a?q/p?) ens ge 1 * cos qz- a/ sin g 
D, x d — 1I—atg?jp — 49 “r J ITG. eee 
The changes made are obvious, and enable us to transform to 


9 1 CI 1 aa'p 
P. r ITaAi½ 5, oo d= eal singzdg. (48) 
Here. / cos qx dg = al, ‘nd fsin qx dq=2-', 80 | 
D A ap? 1 
Dy (1+ a'A2/p4) IIa. aA ¹ wet (44) 
Comparing with (89), we can see that this gives the convergent 


result (13). 
As regards the use of & 1 , sin gz dq, or 1 =fxsin gz dq, or 


l= [ Ales qz) . dq= [ — cos JE (45) 


it would be strictly true if cos 80 when qr. Really it is 
indefinite, with mean value zero. I think, therefore, that the truth 
of * = f sin qx dq requires reservations and caution in general appli- 
cation. Nevertheless, it is a very useful working formula in physical 
applications, like Al=/ cos qx dq. 
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Now there is the second form of (2) to be done. Similarly treated, 
i 8 
* cos atg? 1{” cosatq! 1 ” 
1727.7 —7 LPI aD |, co8eta'dg, (46) 
AR p?= -a?ą on the circular function. Here let q=Q?, then 
eig = 20d, and we come tu 


20a pla 2 

ILT a sinatQdQ= TE pt/ata’) af (47) 
Comparing with (38), we see that this way produces the divergent 
series D,/D, first got in (10). There is an evident imperfection in 
the use of / sin atQ dQ=(at)-! here. Perhaps the reservation to be 
made is that it can be used safely when the result is convergent, as. 
in (44). 

Next consider the meanings of the initial states of D, Di aed D. 
They all represent solutions of the same characteristic, viz. 
(A?+pt/a4)D=0, as) 

but arise from different initial states. These may be obtained from. 
the formule for D and D,, and the results are that j tæ0, 


: aD, i a3D, 
D,=0, D,= 22 U D,=0, D,= chen (49) 
e D ee aD, D 
PDg@e-Pu Dogga be- . bi- ite, © 
3 o D, ox 
cna ie D D= wa: D . (51) 


Thus D, arises from distributions of Di and D,, but not of Di or 
D,, whilst the actual D arises from the condensed Do and a distribu- 
tion of D. The other one, D,, being D- Di, arises from condensed 
D, and distributions of the three derivatives. 

Now the characteristic (48) has four independent initial states; for 
its general solution, got by the four roots of p= = — d, is 


D=0D + (p-10) Dp + (p~20) Dy + (p-20) B (52) 


where Do, Do, etc., are the functions of æ representing the initial 
states of D and its first three derivatives, and @ is the operator 


Ab‘t? 165815 


= cos bt cosh bf = „ 8 (53) 
Zi atta? astiat 
akena ag T (54) 


where ö - TA. In (52), 20 means the time integral of 0, and 

soon. ‘o in full, (52) is 
DS cos bt cosh bf D. + (cos Lt shin b¢ sin bt cosh bt)D,/2b 

sin bt shin bt D,/2b° + (sin bt cosh bt - cos bt shin B¢)D,/4b8, (55) 
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This equation expresses D due to any given D, etc., given as 
functions of x. But if we try a condensed source by itself, say 
D=6@Al, we find that 6A is an operator which, when expanded in 
powers of the differentiators, is like the rational part of (6), so that 
D is either zero, or is indeterminate this way. The same applies 
to (y 100A, (y A, and (ꝓ 9A. That is, we determine nothing in 
this way from a condensed source of any one of D, or D, D, D, 
taken by itself. | 

But work out 1“ sin bt Al, which involves more than one initial 
state. In the usual way, it makes 


etsin bt Al = a £ a 
- e t- -= +l, (56) 
and the same result comes from «~ sin bt Al. So, by combination, 
ein bt shin bt A1 0 sin bżcosh bt Al=result in (56). (57) 
If we change sin bt to cos bt, we get 
2 (a?? / 27013 


arte [- 13 


e cos bt Al= 5 


{ 5 (44.2 — Nod 88 


and the negative of the same comes from e * cos bf Al. So, by com- 
bination, 

cos bt cosh bt A1=0, eos bt shin bt Al = result in (58). (59) 
It also follows that 


(eos bt shin bt+sin bt cosh bt)A1 = 125 ee 2x)" 4 u ein CE 


E 4x’ 

(cos bt shin bt - sin bt cosh bt) A il cos (61) 
Here (60) is due to an initial distribution D, varying as 5A1 or A} 
or æ n, and (61) is due to a distribution of Do. But in both cases 
there is an auxiliary initial distribution. 


To illustrate, examine what u = cos atgè cos gz means operation- 
ally. It is the same as 


(60) 


a 492 at: 60/6 : 
. T. eos gx — (2 tie it. , Jasin gz; (62) 
or, by putting — A? for 92, 
u= cos bt cosh bt cos qx — sin bt shin bt sin gx; ` (63) 
and comparing this with (51), (52), it will be seen that the initial 
states of u and w are correctly given. As for u and ù they are 
initially zero. | 
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We are led to ask what the solution u=9 cos qx means? It is 


u= (14t 240% sit .) cos qx = cos qx cos atg? 
5 ＋ cos qx coshatg'. (64) 


The first part is a standing oscillation. The second part increases with 
the time. Now, initially u is finite, whilst ú, c and w are all zero. 
That is, a given single initial state out of the possible four produces a 
solution, a part of which increases with the time without limit. This 
shows the utility of the paired initial states. They produce solutions 
which remain finite. The partial characteristic is too large for the 
physical circumstances of waves in water limited by a free surface, 
flat when undisturbed. Lord Kelvin said that the existence of 
initial D, along with D,, when D,=0 was required on account of 
the applied forcive all over the surface which is statically needed 
to balance D,. We may say, in other words, that the water being 
assumed to be incompressible, there: is an instantaneous trans- 
mission of pressure to the surface at any distance due to a surface 
displacement, When the surface is free, motion begins to be in- 
stantly produced everywhere, and therefore D, is finite at the first 
moment, and behaves like an initial state. I think it may be 
concluded that if Do, Do, Bo and D, are all given arbitrarily, then 
D, and D, will immediately adjust themselves to suit Do and Do. 
whenever we take care to exclude the solutions which increase with 
che time. But the need of paired solutions is not fully explained by 
the incompressibility, as will be seen later. 

The other way of solving the characteristic, in terms of two time 


functions, gives j in (rotla?) 
i zeo ipa ee 5 
D= cos( )Eo+ ya Ei, | (65) 
where E, and Ei are two time functions expressing the values of D 
and dD/d, at the origin. This gives a very easy way of construc- 
ting solutions, though they may not be practical, being more 
curious than useful if they indicate that D increases towards 
+2 or Y or both. But they are not all like that. For instance, 
if Ei O, and E= e rast, we get 


„ 
Dl a atti os m (66) 
Comparing with (10), it is the same, if e Do, and it may be 
turned to a convergent form. 
In two dimensions the characteristic corresponding to A? = -/ as is 


1d dD „ 
rdr dr” ST a (67) 


where r= 2°+4y?; and the solution corresponding to (65) is 
D=J (pra) Fo + Go(p°ria)F: (68) 
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where J, and G, are the oscillating zeroth Beaselian fanctions, and 
Fo, Fi are two time functions, Fo being the value of D at the origin, 
and Fi proportional to r(dD/dr) at that place. For example, if 
F,=0, and F,)=/,/at, then 


h { 40/0 STZ N 
D=7;\1- 755 + ae J (69) 
and if F=f vË, then 
4 464 
fy hfi C0 tt) 1 t) . J. (70) 
e ag tee 
Here (69) corresponds to (66) for plane waves, and like it, may be 
turncd te a convergent form. > 
If Fy=/,t"/|n, the solution is l 
2 t. 2 gat rje te 

E- (ae) =a () Ss * 

and the 1 plane wave solution is, by (65), 
D # af f- c. p- 627 


% h a -A ta HU 
In simple waves, either standing vibrations or progressive waves, 


or combinational, the symbol p? in (68) is replaced by a negative 
constant, e.g., 


p=3,( =) sin nt (78) 


is a case of standing vibrations. 
Returning to the original problem with its condensed oscillations 
proceeding from the origin, arising out of 


D —a’A/p? 1 
I Ta-A2/ pi ze’ 


it asks itself whether the condensed waves will disappear when we 
substitute for the condensed Do a continuous uniform initial DE., 
on the left side of the origin, with no D on the right side. By line 
integration, the solution is 


D @p 1 at ate, r atts 
E, ITG A/ p a ( 6 2 z? tio xi .). 


This is the D at time f on the originally undisturbed side of the 
origin. Calculation shows that we do not get rid of condensed 
waves. This is due to the initial discontinuity in D at the origin. 
Examination of various cases led me to the conclusion that con- 
densed waves make their appearance, not only when there is a 
discontinuity in the initial D, but also when dD/dz is discontinuous ; 


(74) 


(75) 
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or, in fact, if any succeeding derivative is discontinuous. So the 
initial D, if condensed waves are to be avoided, should be repre- 
sented by a perfect function continuous in itself and all its derivatives 
from æ - to +. But functions of this sort are not usually ` 
practical functions for showing how disturbances are propagated, 
particularly when they go into still water from local disturbance, 

I thought of imitating closely the curve . by means 
of the “arrival curve of current C at the end of a long cable. 
It is known, by the diffusion theory, that not only C, but all its time 
derivatives, up to the n, where n is any finite integer, however 
large, are zero at the first moment (and before), and finite later. 
And we may make the rise of C as steep as we please by reducing the 
time-constant, and so approximate to a sudden jump from C=0 to 
constancy without any discontinuity in C or its derivatives. But 
this process turned out to be very complicated in the work, and was 
given up. l 

Now Lord Kelvin proposed this case (“ Baltimore Lectures,” p. 580) 

D 1 Pt Vin 
0 Jo 
First see what the initial state is. Put ¢=0, A for d/dz, and p, for 
d/dti, then we may at once transform to | 


D. L=, Ta tan-( 4) f 
Do = 1-4p,/A*} , 1+-97/4p, 451% i 


COB gz cos atgidg. (76) 


l p 2 £ , 4p, JC ` 
r A 2 )= CALI (17) 


This makes an interesting example of the solution of definite 
integrals. This function makes 

l ; 00 

Ddæ DO. (76) 
= | 

So, the initial state is the amount D, distributed continuously and 
symmetrically, with a hump at the origin. If we reduce t to zero, 
it is all condensed there. So if ¢ is very small, D is practically 
ꝛero save at and close to the origin, but being continuous, we may 
perhaps get rid of the infinitely condensed waves. 

We can now solve (76). First in rising powers of ti. Put 4? for 
27 in the exponential function. Then 


D. . eos ꝙ cos ata? 
D, t aN q q*dq 


SA AT 1 Batt 5 at ) 
=€ 2 6 2 [10 2 ooo 97 (79) 
VOL. III. Q 
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by (18). The work is obvious. The commencement makes, if 


en 
D [Gort 6 5 
pa Ey-y) 


aE 6 Ce Ory...) 
zal 8 Eto et) 


50 CS tit) 
7 
%) (- e, 6 -r — —.4— 


This is 1 to show * the = But the solution is obviously 
unpractical in the above form. For the first line above contains 
the condensed waves, and so presumably do all the succeeding 
lines. Some rearrangement, which is not obvious, is required. 
Next, do it in descending powers of ti. Equation (76) may be 
_ turned to 
2 1 2 ai Th dg -if (1 - qa®/p*)e~ -2h dg 81 
De / GTU aap) J, UTA NH- lg en 
and now we may ee -4p for 9 in the denominator, making 


D_ a . 6 r). -fal go 

D. ra- aR U- 4p,/d*)(1+4p,2'/p') 
1 _@ 2 

ti P ah (82) 
6 (1 — 4p,/4?)(1-+-4p,24/p') 

The auxiliary variable fi proves to be analytically useful. The 
operand is the numerator, a function of t and 1. The denominator 
contains three differentiators, A, p, and p, Yet the algebrisation 
goes easily enough. 

First of all, examine the state of things at the origin itself, where 

=0. Put A , then 


.- (- ma +...) (<a vt? 2 
(ri 2 wt, 
1 0 al 4 1.3 a8t8/4 
J)! ee) es: 
(xt) aT t 2.28 (7) 
. (88 
cee te 4 po (% Ota G) E. J. ben 
This is the difference er two convergent series. Taking ¢,=4, and 
at? =1, 2, 5, 10, 20, D is positive at first and falls towards zero. 


It may reverse itself, but there is no sign of rapid oscillations; that 
is, at the origin. 
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To find D at any distance æ, (82) makes 


Dr 44i åp, Dz=0_ xp? De=0 . 
retain a 
The equivalence of the two forms shown arises from the equivalence 
of 4p, to —ptjat when operating upon (83). That is, one differen- 
tiation to the auxiliary variable fi takes the place of four to t. 
Carrying out (84), let 4 än be denoted by A-*, and ne n by P-", 
then the result is 


D a „ 
5 “cal? +} Gre -a-5 449 ( PA- La- 


ac J —P-SA-2＋ PA- A 6 ＋.. 4 
=| P- 242 Er r (% ) (ee P-*a-24 P-24-4) 


tt 


* Jou — P-104-24. Pa- ——— (85) 


Here we have a formula suitable for calculation, with all signs of 
condensed oscillations removed. Give to 4/fi a convenient value 
for calculation, not too large, then this formula worked out at and 
near the origin, will show the transformation of the solitary hump 
into two wave trains, one to the right, the other to the left, and 
their transference outward. 

But there is another sort of hump, of simpler nature, which will 
serve this purpose by less work. Instead of (76) above, let 


: 00 W = 
5.—7 e- 94 COS Gz COB 4 -v i 3 (86) 
0 k 


D, o (1+g*A*)(1 + ga*/p?) 
Here p, is equivalent to —g, so we transform to 
1 (” -tti 
E — 2 Gi 85 


D (ITA HUI ůà GT YN Pi 
Comparison with (82) shows a notable simplification. At the 
origin, 

Dz=0_ (wt, \-1 = 1 1— att? 1 att 2 atts '8 ‘ 
“Do Ep ap * 700 2 t + 4 17 6 at) * (88) 
and initially, anywhere, | 
Dt. (Arti) Ta 1— a? 2 =... 
D, ~ 14 p,2id? = 2 t? (LI 
This shows a nice practical hump for initial state. Like the 
other, it is symmetrical, and the total D comes to D. 
vol., III. 22 


89) 
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Examine (88), to show the behaviour at the origin. By prelimi- 
nary rough work, it is to be seen that D falls to zero, and becomes 
negative; then rises again towards zero. The work soon becomes 
too long; so turn (88) to a e series. Thus, put s = 4C/4ti, 


then (88) is the same as 
2. git 
He ara ta — (90) 


pen (ery 
This series Phe to the type of the generalised . series, with z 
positive, so (90) is 5 to 
27/2 aah 38-2 „ 273i 
5. 1 U i . a) 
— 17 2 t 6 43, 

l > 2 2 Lal ga as t ). (91) 

This shows return towards equilibrium without oscillation. As a 
specimen of values, let fi- 1 and D,/r=1; then, by (88), the initial 
value of D is 1, which falls to } in a little over at=1, passes O a 
little before at=2, and reaches —°41 at art = 10. Calculation by 
this convergent series now begins to be lengthy, but Providence 
comes to assist in the shape ot the divergent series (91). - It is just 
beginning to be useful, for a*#2=10 makes—°38. But when at? = 20, 
a very long sum of 21 terms of the convergent series makes — 1573, 
whilst a short sum of five terms (counting half the last convergent 
term) makes — 1602. The difference, 0029, is only a small fraction 
of the l.c.t: This is an excellent test. After that, D rises to zero 
asymptotically. The beginning of the wave trains to right and left 
is shown during the first fall of the hump in its middle part. This. 
creates two smaller humps, outward moving. 

Now derive the value of D at x. By (87), (89), 


D 1 1 4 
D, 7 1—a*p,/p* stat 
Lf 1 47 K — = att! t3 tb Beatz aste 6t? x? — t t— xt 


-aata Trte r tee a 
+a sh I0, rash La +e an 152%,! 
| — 15242428) . 9). (92): 


If we put ¢,=0, this reduces to the old familiar first solution (13) 
in which the waves are infinitely condensed, whereas (92) calculated 
for small values of x and ti will show them finitely spread. (.) 
means (ti T2), for brevity. - 

Now if we usp the divergent series (91) to obtain D at æ by the 
same process, it is clear that the solution arising cannot be complete, 
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because the auxiliary function previously called Di, equation (28), 
makes no appearance. What we get is, calling this partial solution 
Dy 


D 2 (5 x? [9 xt 1 A x? 
D ratl Batti E ase tae CG ote 
+ 4 ae + Bare 8—8 uat Ee ＋ e (93) 


Returning to (92). Let r (til, and ¢,/r = cos G, x/r = sin G. 
Then by reference to a trigonometrical work for the expansion of 
cos u , it will be seen that (92) may be expressed as 
D 1 a7; cos 2h attt cos 8 aste cos 4h 
5. 75 Goan 2 t Cr = ee 6 * +). (94) 

Now for any given values of ti and 2, the cosine tables may be 
used to ease the full calculations. The explanation of this form is 
as follows: In the diagram let the straight line AA represent the un- 
disturbed surface of the water, and the lines BB and CC represent 


' undisturbed lower levels. Then let the water everywhere be dis- 
placed along the radial lines (representing planes) leading to the 
origin O, the amount of this displacement at any point P being 
D,/7r, at distance r from O. The total displacement through the 
semi-circle through P will be Dy. This is true at any distance. 
Moreover, the upward displacement at P is (D,/rr)cosq@ or 
D,z/(2°-+2"), and by integration along the level through P, it will 
be seen that the total upward displacement through that level (and 
all other levels) is Do- 

The shape of the hump representing the upward displacement at 
any level is exactly the one last considered, when ti represents z, 
the depth of the undisturbed level in question below the top level 
One of them is roughly shown for the level CC, but exaggerated 
of course. Going to higher levels the hump condenses, and at the 
top level becomes infinitely condensed at the point O. We then. 
have the original hump with which we started. 

If, then, we take the level CC to be the undisturbed surface of the 
water, and its upward displacement to be the hump corresponding 
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to the distance below AA, then we have not only solved the problem 
of the subsequent history of the hump upon the CC level, but by 
increasing the value of z (the former ti) for all other levels beneath 
it; de., for the whole body of the water. The process may be con. 
tinued upward, by having water above CC, and only when we reach 
the level AA, from which z is measured, do we come to condensed 
waves. It is to be carefully noted that when the hump is not con- 
densed, and yet belongs to the level of the water surface, then z 
is not the distance below the level, but below an ideal level surface 
above the real one. 
Knowing the vertical displacement upward, say D., or 


Dy t 008 29.2 f. cos BD 
v. - (se- 2 % e ) ee 
throughout the water, it is easy to deduce the horizontal displace- 
ment from the condition of incompressibility, 2D,/dx+dD,/de=0. 
It makes 


D a at sin 20 . att! sin 88 
D; fing a B — (96) 


This is D, towards the origin, that is, to the left on the right side. 
Both may be included in one formula. Let Rr. Then 
_ an Defy _ 1 4. (2 44 3 att 

Di. 801 ata K fg K —. (97) 

From D. and D, the displacement potential may be worried out. 

But perhaps better more directly thus. Go back to (87). We have 

D,={1—p,a?/p"\-" x initial value of Dz. (98) 

This must apply equally to the potential of which D, is the deriva- 

tive. Let the potential be . . Its initial value is (D,/x) log r, as it 

is obvious on differentiation that it produces the assumed initial 
state of radial displacement. Therefore 


242 4 
„(174 tert leg 7, 99) 


ae 
where p,=d/dz. Carry this out. The result is, by the immediate 
use of (- pi)“ log r — |n—1 r~" cos no, . 
att? coe p. att eo 29 f gattt e; 


2 l r N r? Ce pp — J 7 
and from this the above D, and D, may be derived. Also the 
radial and tangential components D ard Dg. Thus, 


5 1 ve coso U att cos 2p- È at? 
De les e 6 p 0. 60. ]. (101) 


Dof vt sin G 2 atts ; I aff . 
5. — ( ft a sind 6 . an 0 b.). (102) 


„(har (100) 
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where D, and Dg are reckoned in the directions of decrease of 
and of . On this understanding, 
eb. - 51 45 Cat attt _|8 ate 108 
14 2 (1- SR ta -RZ 6 R —...}, ( ) 
which only differs from Ps in the outer factor. Here, if we put 
era R, the last equation 5 


v.. -A- PRET ag oh 
r UA 7 M xr 

This o is in general wr ee The series is a part of the generalised | 
-° series. If o is real, that is, in the vertical plane GO through 
the origin, we may convert to divergent form for numerical calcu- 
lation of D. in that plane, as done above. Also, in the horizontal 
plane, G- Ar, we have converted D, to divergent form by the 
generalised cosine series. The same may be done for the horizontal 


displacement. Put ø=}r in (96). Then 
D, ( 2 ate j4 att ass 
data 105 
D. = a (4 “gt 8 * (10 ) 
which is convergent, with the same defect practically as the similar 
D, formula. Next, put a?t?/4r =y, then 


De mfy? yh ya (yr)? 
D, rz a 1 35 — = 3 
c y+) -) ao) 


ca ea 


This is done by using (20). Or, in terms of x and f, 


D. at at? -4 
D piale aaa am 
which is the companion to (27). 

Now, although the calculation difficulties of the convergent 
formule (95), (96) for any point not too near the limiting level 
through the origin are not comparable with those connected with 
the limiting level itself, it would be desirable to convert (95), (96) 
to divergent form as well. But it is not so easy to do it as at the 

limiting level, on account of diificulties in the numerical interpreta- 
tion of complex divergent formule. As a preliminary, we may 
transform (104) so as to introduce a time factor of decay. Thus, 


A- ee A-1072 * —A-1)* 


1.1.3 
(e- H+ Bern) 


ETC e <3 C : 
=y (to ag -f) (108) 
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Here c is complex, -A, ify is the real a?t?/4r. So, separating 
the two components, we convert (104) to 


—y cos È 
D. iD. a {x cos (y sin ꝙ) J sin (y sin G 
* +4X sin (y sin Ø) ＋ iX cos (y sin G , (109) 


where 


Km 1—ycos p—y?/32 008 26 — y'/518 008 0 
Yay sind +4?/3(2 sin 29 +7°/58 sin BØ +++, (110) 


The factor of decay in (109) is good, by itself, and if X and Y were 
of such a nature as to be readily calculable for large values of y, 
the real meaning would be ascertainable. We should rather have 
X and Y expressed in descending powers of y. That is, the c series 
in (108) should be turned to an equivalent divergent series, numeri- 
cally true for the real and unreal parts separately. 

Try another way. Since the water is assumed to be incompres- 
sible, its state of displacement all through is entirely determined by 
its state at the surface level, and this connection is instantaneous. 
Thus, if d /d x= A, and d?V/dz?+@V/dz* = O, then 


Ad 
V =cos sA.V,+ pm A (111) 


finds V at , z in terms of the values of V and aV |dz at s=0. But 
the boundary condition in this theory is 


28 at s=0; (112) 


= 24 Ys 


80 V=cos 28. V,+ = real âi ( — P) v. (113) 
If we know Vo as a function of x and f, then also Vo- The data 
are complete, for the operator A turns x in V, to æ T zi. Calling 
this S, 


5 
VS real(1 -a) Vo (114) 


if A=d/dS, and V, contains S instead of z. 7 

If we apply this process to D, given convergently for the top. 
level, (114) will give without difficulty the corresponding D; at any 
depth. That is, (18) will be turned to (95). D may be similarly 
treated. But now go through the same process with the divergent 
formula for the surface elevation. Use (27) in (114). First find 
ꝓ D. aa. We have 


—Aa%/p? 1 „ Db. 1 1 
D. =I Aa. rr .at LTU a De, (116) 
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by inspection of (105), and so now we can use (107) combined with 
(27). The oscillating terms alone make, if y = a?t?/4z, 
Seien ( cos (y—}7) +i cos 6 *. ( cos ＋ i- sin y) 
at o o 
m T i (116) 


Now change g to = reli, and we get, with y turned to a%tt/4r, 


mo . Aulos o -isin c) 1130 ; (117) 
of which the real part is 
sat t uns cos (y cos 9 217 130). (118) 


Doing the same for the divergent part of Dy we get 


Pe ) 
end- a ta ae 


_i dee Ein 30 .) 

i ( a AE 4 abt 

nm a reine 65 co 20 Nein 86 

reg a 2 at e ee toys OM) 
Now add together (118) and (119), and restore the old notation, 
through = r- G, and we obtain 

Das eos p gin (y sin G- 130) 
lB 7 cos G , |573 cos 20 |T cos 80 

7 alti eta a e +) (120) 
where y=a*t?/4r. This is to represent the vertical displacement at 
any depth. To test harmony with former results, put 6=0. Then 
we obtain the formula (91) for the displacement in the vertical 
plane through the origin, which is numerically equivalent to (88) 
when zja?t? is sufficiently large. Again, put GS zr. Then we 
obtain the formula (27) for the elevation at the limiting plane. So 
far good. But the first line in (120) changes sign with G. That is 
bad, but may be righted by the prefix instead of —, according 
as G is +. Assuming that this formula (120) is correct from = 0 
to 47, it is eminently suitable for showing the meaning without 
lengthy calculations. The exponential factor is very significant. — 
The function fi- ye increases with the time to a maximum and 
then falls to zero, provided @ is less than zr. But when G Ar, 
the function increases for ever without limit. That is to say, at 
any point under the limiting plane, the oscillation set up by the 
initial eondensed hump at the origin (or by a diffused hump at a 
lower level) increases in amplitude up to a certain amount, and 
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then subsides to rest. But at the limiting level, the maximum will 
never be reached, sọ no subsidence is shown. This behaviour 
agrees with that of the original convergent solution (13). The 
limiting surface is therefore a surface of physical absurdity. We 
must go deeper, and have a diffused hump for physical intelligibility. 
Now, on treating the horizontal displacement in a similar manner, 
we come of course to a formula of the same type as (120), but with 
differences. It kas the same value for G Jr and - x, instead of 
the opposite, like the vertical displacement. Moreover, it has a 
finite value for G-, whereas it should be zero, by symmetry. 

Taking D, and De together, then, the interior state indicated by (120) 
and its companion, taken unchanged on both sides of the origin, 

indieate an initial state not alike on the two sides, but opposite. 

So, if D, is correctly given on the positive side, as seems from its 
values at = and 47, there is some imperfection in the completer 
treatment to be removed, perhaps iater. The trouble is to extend 
safely generalised series from real to complex quantities. 


The Solution of Definite Integrals by Differential 
Transformation. 

§ 526. The last article contains several examples of the use of 
operational methods in the solution of-definite integrals. They are. 
however, of a special class, and in the following the consideration is 
more varied. The treatment might be made to cover the greater 
part of the field of real definite integrals. Only a small part of it, 
however, will be gone over, mostly of physical interest. My usual 
practice is to avoid definite integrals and obtain functional solutions 
direct from the operational solutions derived from the differential 
equations. Occasionally, however, I have applied the same processes 
to definite integrals. Stated roughly, the general idea in solving 
them is to convert them to differential form, and then apply the 
operational processes. 

There are no particular rules for solving or functionising definite 
integrals, like those for differentiating functions. The work is largely 
experimental, though, of course, rigorous mathematicians conceal 
this as well as they can when they write treatises, and pretend to be 
omniscient by avoiding their failures, and also the many interesting 
things they cannot explain. In the first place, if we know that a 
given fanction has another function for differentiant, then conversely 
we know the indefinite integral or integrant of the second function. 
Moreover, it is generally possible to put the differentiant in the form 
of a power series, and then the integrant is also obtainable in a power 
series. But this is not always a satisfactory way of solving a definite 
integral, for the integrant may require interpretation at the limits 
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of the integral. This is often practically impossible, for the power 
series expressing the integrant takes the form of a series of infinities 
at one or both limits. There are crowds of definite integrals of 
this sort. Their solutions are usually obtained indirectly, say by 
working out the problem concerned in some other way. Then a 
stock of known definite integrals can be accumulated. After that, 
there are various devices for deriving the solutions of new integrals 
from old ones. One is by changing the variable of the integration. 
This makes wonderful transformations. Another is the use of 
Fourier’s theorem, whereby we can, given one integral, immediately 
derive another. The corresponding Bessel theorem does the same 
work through a wider range. Amongst minor devices may be 
mentioned the differentiation of an integral with respect to constants 
contained in it. 

Now these processes have a valuable auxiliary in the application 
of structural integration as carried out in vol. 2 of this work and in 
previous work. Roughly stated, it consists in the conversion of 
functions of variables to functions of their differentiators, and also 
conversely, for one aim is to have reversible processes, free from 
indefiniteness, and this is usually secured. For example, if x, is the 
differentiator of æ, x, of xi, and so on, we may transform f(z) to 
Fi( ri), and this again to f,(x,), and so‘on, or the other way. Some- 
times an infinite series of real and interpretable functions can arise 
this way. Or maybe they become divergent and require special 
interpretation. Usually only one step is required, or perhaps one 
step down and another up. But sometimes two steps in one direction 
are useful in definite integrals. 

In practical work the methods to be employed with advantage 
vary with circumstances, aud judicious selection is needed. For one 
method maybe lengthy and another method short, in a certain case. 
and exactly the reverse in another case. In the present article, 
naturally, the treatment is almost entirely evolutionary and involu-. 
tionary, irrespective of shortness. In one respect it is more comfort- 
able than all the other ways, for it can usually be carried out by 
itself, without that distressing hunting up of known results in books. 
It is also good when a definite integral is of a kind that you cannot 
see how to reduce to known results or to develop therefrom. Also 
in getting convergent results out of divergent. Lastly, it gives some 
insight into the differentia] mechanism of functions. In the following 
is a collection of examples, beginning with easy ones. 


(1). Let x and t be two real variables, positive. ranging from O to 
œ, and let x, and ti be their differentiators, or z,=d/dz, ti = dſdt. 
This notation is, for the present article, convenient in sasing the 
memory of a lot of work. You see instantly what variable a differen- 
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tiator balongs to. Then, in accordance with the principles explained 
in vol. 2, which. must be taken as understood, at least in their ele- 
mentary working, fil means a unit impulse at ¢=0, and : t 
means a unit impulse at fr. Similarly 7,1 is a unit impulse at 
z=0, and . Ai a unit impulse at = t. In the first case it is a 
function of t wholly condensed at f-. In the second case it is a 
function of 2 wholly condensed at & -t. The condensation and 
coincidence makes them quantitatively identical. They ought, 
therefore, to have the same generator. They have, for they are both 
evolved from ¢,2,/(¢,+2,). Thus, 


41 1 21 ; 

ri TüHi 1+2/8, oe 0 
tr mam. 4 =a ftir 

att, itia i (2) 


The generator is symmetrical with respect to x, and fi. The two 
results are not, but they are equivalent. It will be remembered that 
a unit operand is always understood, meaning the funetion whose 
value is +1 for + values only of the variable. 

From the above it follows that 


N) NM. nde, (8) 


because the function integrated is an impulse of size f(z) at the point 
X. t. 
Substituting the other form, we also have 
N) % faye“ 97) dz. (4) 
Now it is this second form that is useful in definite integrals, 
though not by itself so obvious as the first form. 

If the limits are a and b, the result is At) only if the value ¢ lies 
between. u and b. The result is zero otherwise. But f(t) may be 
defined to be existent only between a and ö; then the full limits 0. 
and œ may be used, and this is often convenient. 

If we transform At) to Fi(ti), then (4) becomes 


f (t= fixt d. (5) 
This is a real quantitative definite integral and its solution. That 
is, ¢, may be a positive variable. 
(2). To show the inner working when the limits are a and b, let 
f(x) =1, then (4) becomes 
l 18 eit de= (e~ 1 5701, (6) 


by integration in the usual way. It is true when ¢, is a + quantity, 
and also when ki is a differentiator. In the latter case the result 
tells us explicitly that the value is 1 when ¢ lies between a and b, 
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and zero else. For 1 begins at t= and then comes . 1 
later and cuts it off. 


Again, Nr) = r. Then 
b 
Ji indem] (tp eee O49. G 

That is, the value of Nt) is zero from t=0 to a, then t from a to b, 
and then zero again. 

Similarly as regards F(r) = 2, &., but there is no need to elabo 
rate these details. . 

(3). There is no necessary confinement to single integrals. For 
example, 
Fn Yv 21) Fx, Y, 2) =/, ff U, m, n)e T- Tir y g di dim dn (8) 
is a triple integral on a triply impulsive foundation, which may be 
interpreted functionally when 2,, yı, 21 are quantities. 


(4). If f= mn, then 
f A nie -Ot I> A -n s l (9) 


When ti is a +constant, this is Euler’s most valuable fundamental 
integral, which is always turning up. We also see its impulsive 
meaning, for the operator tie * spots a single value of the funo- 
tion 4 / n. Of all definite integrals I admire it the most, because 
of its leading to so many others so easily; not only ordinary inte- 
grals, but those of the Fourier and Bessel theorems, and elliptic 
fanctions, and all sorts of things, like generalised differentiation 
and divergent series. But it must usually be interpreted in 
accordance with the impulsive integral (4), or else (5), to show- 
its power. 7 | 
(5). Another way of exhibiting this integral (4) is to divide by 11. 
Then a j . 
70 = [ ee f(x)da = Í Fojdæ. (10). 


The interpretation now is that . 7 is zero before and 1 after t=z. 
That is, it is zero when æ -t. So it is the same as making the limits 
be O and f. But in Eulerian applications, the full limits are wanted 
when we consider the function of ti; e.g., fix) =x*/|n, 
"tea" 1 _ enti 
f PRET T1 * 
(6). If in the elementary case u = 0 of. the last, we tùrn ti to ti J. 
we get 


0 


Í é a dz=t,, l (12) 
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when ti isa + constant. But if it is 4/dt, then it means that the 
8 In terms of t, 


6 raat EE NRE eee ale OR 2 xt; . (18) 
1 111 : 
so we obtain CA ` Ue 
[30 V xt d - ti. (14) 


That is, regarded as a function of t, the integral is zero save when 
t=0, then its total is 1. Here we have jumped to the zeroth Bessel 
fanction. 

(7). A further short step leads to the Bessel double integral. 
For let 


ia / ih. nN che (18) 
Then, by (18) — 
ua |i Rady, doo) 


the integration being done by Euler s integral. Comparing with 
equations (1), (2), we see that u is an impulsive function of ¢ (or of 
x) condenséd at x (or at t). So 


At=fcfaldef, IAV TOIAN gui. (17) 
which is the Bessel expansion theorem for the zeroth function. It 
comes out in a singularly simple manner. 


(8). The corresponding theorem for J., is much more diffeult, 
though essentially similar. Thus, the series definition a | 


. . „ 271 8 
IV yt)= m t imi 00 we (18) 
by the usual transformation “ee 1/4”. So, 
“=j Ta -A ah, h (ei 07 ee dy. (19) 
To this apply Eulet’s integral, then 
mi 
„er. Geer (20) 
‘This looks hard, but is readily simplified by the shift e 


F(t) = F(t, Bg. fta pe (21) 
Ti 
a transformation of 88 e Applied to (20), it makes 
E z 
Se a . r; a 
or, since x and t may be interchanged throughout, 


(ie ca 
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One means a unit impulsive function of z at æ t, the other of ¢. at 
t= x, since the factor (x/t) is latx=t So 
fO =ff@)udz = ff dx fI aV cy)Su(2/yi)dy. (24 
In practical use with definite integrals, it is not necessary to use 
the double integral and it saves useless work not to. For if 
FYy)=ffiz)Sn(2 V cy)dz. (25) 
ft)=/{F(y)Iu(2V yt)dy, (26) 
by using (24). In (26) turn f to y and y to x. It becomes then the 
game as (25) with F and F interchanged. So, given an integral of 
the form (25), we can immediately derive another by interchanging 
F and f. l 
If we put / II, x=4X?, t=}T?, 


then u= fI n(XY)I (YT)YA4Y; (27) 
and since fsudz=1= fuXdX, (28) 
it is now 4X that is the impulsive fanction of X, making 

F(T) =/F (X)X4X/3,(YX)Jn(YD)YAY, (29) 


which is the usual form, and may be more convenient sometimes, 
though less easily worked eperationally. 

(9). The reduction of (29) te Fourier's form is done by m= 1 
and 3. 
Thus, with m= — $, say v=uX, then 


2 2 yi 
Sf wc XV. . 
j | (1 óði (Ai) eos YT. YAY 
=" | cos XY .eos YT Y. (80) 


This is the cosine unit impulse. The sine unit impulse is got by 
m= in a similar manner. Compare with vol. 2, p. 90. 
(10). This is a known integral typical ef many. 


| J (ba) dem “Ibt = (81) 
See 


1 
The interpretation is double; fi as a + constant, or a differentiator. 
The binomial theorem converts the third form te the second. 

If we turn b? to — 5, then 


| J eM], (bx) d G- (82) 


1 
n- 
Flere is a commonly occurring property. In (81), ti may have any 
value from 0 te œ. But in (82) f >86. The value becomes o when 
ti is reduced to b, and remains œ ever after; that is dewn to t, =0. 
But if ¢, is a differentiator this limitation does not exist. 
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(11).. It is similar in 


-zt AS | 

fe ="! cos mx dz = cos mt = ipo (88) 
-z a = i 

tie, cosh mz dx =cosh mt= T 23 1 (84) 


In the first t as a quantity may ha ve any + value, in the second it 
must be >n. 


(12). By — (14), we got 


E -ñ= =J (2 V mt) = foa Vme) h. ax, (85) 


where notice the change in position of ¢, in the two exponentials. 
(13). In elastic waves, we have this integral. l 
Kol) =? "Th Ja. (86) 
| 1 (2 7). rje (x? - 7%) 

We require fr in the middle, and æ r in the integral, making 
the effective limits be r toœ. The unreal parts of radicals are 
always omitted in real physical applications. Or, in a better form, 

the function does not exist unless it is real. 


(14). Turn ti to E in the last. Then 
(50 2 J zt) 
K, (5) - . Gri ax, (87) 
by using (13). Now to put the left side in terms of ti, use the 
divergent formula, making 


22) (1 E t J. 
G- tae) = 
Compare with (18), with m= —4, - 14, &c., we see that (88) it oan 


be turned to a function of t, term by term. It is not necessary to 
elaborate this, as there is an easier way, coming later. 


(15). This case occurs in the telegraph theory. 
aor Ile) f Iyoz), dz. (89) 


It may readily be harmonised with (81) above. 
(16). The solution of Weber’s integral. 


m 3 1) 
| . oty)dz = ee c = (40) 
is immediate. Thus, 
— = 61) 
ee e- far Rerun da 0 


by Euler's integral. 
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an. A more advanced case is 


jf: 8 Ja? ia (tz) - fe )* “4 h dome ere (42) 


by Euler's integral. To put in terms of t, put on the prefactor / 

by the transformation (21). The result is 
m */ a 1 t t/a 
“antl r i 

agreeing with another of Weber's formule. 


(18). A still more advanced case is 
g’ -2(7 +— 1) á 171 n+l . 
Saen ue. fg. e- Ci) 
by Euler's integral. Here we have several solutions, viz., in terms 
of fi and 1, or by the binomial theorem, in terms of t and Yis OF 71 
and t, or finally t and y. The first is as in (44). The second 
comes by expanding in powers of ¢,-. Thus 


(48) 


=y. n+l n+l y, (n+1)(n+2) y; 
, 7 1 a wee? aad 09 
So we obtain 


z 
* i; dr 1 T1 Kit r \ 
ie Jv xtdx=y, o 1 at 2 3 dc. -j (46) 
The third form is got by turning t to y and y, to ti on both aides of 
(46). The fourth form is got by evolution, putting both sides of 
(46) in terms of y, making 
1 (4 (n+1)? t E, 5 
A * y 295 N 


which is a part of the solution of the integral 3 the two 
Bessel functions. The other part, on account of the interchange- 

ability of ¢ and y, arises by interchanging t and y in (47). The 
meaning is that the two together make the complete convergent 
solution, because, for any value of y, (47) is convergent when ¢ is 
less than /, and then the other form is convergent when ¢ is greater 
than y. Of course, the value of n need not be so. great as to make 
the definite integral be divergent. Inspection of the integral (44) 
shows that n=4 is poe: limiting value. But this matter is not under 
discussion. 

If y=% on the left side of (46), it reduces to the form (41). But 
the right side does not, as it assumes the form of a succession of 
infinities. This curious behaviour often occurs. The remedy, if it 
is desired to evaluate (41) in this way, is to interchange ¢, and y, in 


(47) 
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(45) ; that is, to seek the solution in descending powers of 71; we then 
have 

~ 1 2 
J- eber: a 


ty l ty” 2 
and now we see that y, = reduces correctly to the proper value. 

We must not conclude that (48) is fully equivalent to (46) for any 
value of n; that requires special examination. They are numeri- 
cally equivalent when n= —3, as will be noticed later. 

If n= —1, the value shows an impulsive function of x condensed 
at x=0. The original integral (44) also shows this when combined 
with (16) above. When n= J, the two forms of solution taken 
together, (47) and its companion, represent a wave formula ex- 
pressed by a complete first elliptic function, which will turn up in 
another way. 


(19). The integral 


8 272 4n dn? 
[an ij eoont an- fer (1— 2 * 9275 (49) 


is solved in a series by Euler's integral, with variable n*, making 
(72, 


13 12 14 1.3 “ 23 Vre -— So, 
2 N. a „ * : (50) 
418 e 1 


` Hore we a. two a ; viz., in terms of z, and t, considered 
as quantities, and æ and f. In the last, 40 fe, else the value is zero. 
If we turn 1 to 1/1 in (50), we get 


. cos n an sin nl, | (52, 
which is a case of (10) above. | 
(20). A very interesting integral is 
v= H Jo2 V n (2 enidn, (58) 


involving three variables (positive), . y, z. It may be at once 
turned to 


nn co sick — 01% = 
v= fe 112.70 (2 Jimjdn=[. zı 517 J(/2 /zn)dn 


3 

z 5 re 838 

J r (54) 
W Yi | 


the final integration being done by Euler's integral. According as 
©, Yı 31 are constants or differentiators, we get several results. 
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First treat x, as a constant, then 


Dy ( —Z(y+z) Y 22 ) 
v = — — — E . O Sere 55 
(Yi T1) (21 +2) - 2," 71 1 1 17 (55) 


where the (...) is equivalent to unit operands for y, and 21. Then 
shift the exponential to the left, and we get 


— 2) 2% ½5 — 4 
3 õ1 + l aye ee x? tate) (56) 
711 415 Wy ype 
So, integrating with respect to y and z, we come to 
n. 
| 1 J V J Van) dn , Yt Tor yz), (57) 


which is, x, being a constant, one of Weber's integrals. 
Lastly, to integrate to x, we may use the result (51). Thus, 


v= 10/0 (21 V) : | cos nz dn (58 
= ate fin V yz) cos nz dn 
1. 210 ) 1 21 Ten 
e O 


This solves the original integral containing æ, y, 2. 
But without using (51) we must use the divergent form of I,, which 
is specially adapted for operational work of this kind. Then (57) is 


the same as 


. 3 
P —xy(y+z = — — — — — eee 
ie (41221 v yz) ( 16x, J 20161 VW yz)" ) 


- Y Veh 2 
(“ svete) | | (60) 
(47 yz) © 16 2 


This is functionised to * by the usual way, making 


2 Dei 1 * 1.3 
= — — Pe ͤ8]VWWW +... 
Cr J yay! (rf 0 8 Jya 20 ON 


1 1 1 1 


x (PD) -. r YT 2 NT (61) 


if D=( Jy- V2), S ( J ). The range of x is therefore from 
D to S. Similarly regarding the range of y in terms of x and z, and 
of z in terms of æ and y. When symmetrically written, these ranges 
do not show theniselves so easily. The function v is o on the 
boundary of the region, finite inside and zero outside. 


vox. II. B2 
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(21), A little more advanced, though very similar, is 


va fn Iml? Vn. vente ia jan (62) 

a= ams m/n er 

E 0 90 0 oe ene * 7 tään 

im 
= GaP 5 174771 n 
TANA 

Ir (+z) Ti H- ii - iN I g 

a yaa a 


by the shift formula (21). Here we see there is no apparent simpli- 
fication, except by giving r the value — Im. Then 


a e mw +2) 5 
(ya) (-e) ney 
. deute g (144 mgt ve e +) 
1 1)” 
2 710% +2) (eS PE Unii +1 .) 
af —— 4 +r +.. 
(xyz) Lmtd 


2 1 % 2) vy 


= . 
qim vy A 


In (20,7 yz). (64) 
This comes out in the convergent form, and 01885 the integral when 
a, is constant. To turn to a function of x, use the divergent form, 

then | 


„ I) „ 227 yz 12 4m? ) 
oe K — —— 111 — = * 
. aim : (472, J 5 i T 16x, V = j 


¿771D -A 1 —4 —4m?\.crth ) 
. à 1 xl rt- 
(4 J)! Un m1 16 16 9 (m! 


1b qm- MEF 4 m- 

(r e) 1 (1— 4 yz ) 

FFV 5 

an Ge Jam-a . 
where S and D have the same meaning as before. The range of 
x, Y. z is also the same. This agrees with Sonine’s integral (Gray 
and Matthew, Bessel Functions,” p. 289, Ex. 52). It is very compli- 
cated in the work, though I do not know whether it is any easier by 
-rigorous methods. I have only worked it out to confirm Sonine’s 
result, The cases m, or — , &c., can be more simply done sepa- 
rately, since then I, becomes a finite formula with an exponential 
factor. | ö 
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(22). The integral 
5 v= fi J. Q. /)I (a. Ju) d. - (68) 
is comprehensive with five variables r, x, y, m and n, though only 
x and y will be differentially used. It is the same as 


1 1 ~21 2 ) | 
vd zy," y J 2 f * Yı/ dz; (67) 
where s=r+3m-+-4n. Or, by Euler's integral, 

E Li 
v š 68 

m ymy” aH) (68) 


Here we see that the use of the binomial theorem, and then evolu- | 
tion, gives two series, one in powers of 2 /, the other in powers of 


yjz. They are a 
i 8 Tim In —1— 8 ＋1 K n—2—7 
por ee e, ( 


. 


"8 yàn yim—l-8 184+-1 yènt gim-2-8 
Vo = = —— 


Yo 0 I f I moate (70) 


Only two terms are needed to show the full construction. To turn 
vi to vy interchange x and y, and also m and n. Ifv, is convergent 
when x< y, and v, is convergent when / x, then the two series 
together make up the complete convergent solution. 

A complete discussion would be out of place, but there are several 
cases of simplification. If m=0, n=0, r= - , then 


a 7 — y 1 2 
r= [27 4J,(2 9 apa ea = 
1 18 
9 — —. — -z 9 2 
Ae 1 12 7 1232 y? 


The relation s =n makes v,=0, and s=m makes v,=0. The region 
of the integral (56) is then confined to one or other side of the point 
=. But s=m=n makes both vanish, unless æ =, a case of 
condensation. Also n—1—s=nevative integer makes v,=0, and 
m—1—s=negative integer makes v.=0. But in general both are 
finite. Sometimes one of the two series becomes a stopping series, 
or even one term only. Thus, s=n—1, or r=}(n—m)—1, makes 


a Im 
i (74 


whilst the other remains an infinite series, namely, 
an- uz, mn (m n) (mn I) . 


= E a 2 (75 
n (n n+l 1 R(n + 2) 4 N 
There is continuity at the junction. ? 
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Similarly s- m- 1 reduces v, to one term, vi being an ö series. 
Again, ] let s=m, or rim), then v,=0, and 
qim . 3 
= en (r<y). (76) 
This confirms Sonine (“G. and M.,” p. 289, Ex. 51). 
We may also turn (68) to | 
v= E (x (11), ene. 77 
= J ayy” x" Se 
and to another form by interchanging r, Y, and 1, Yı and n, n 
In the special case mn, of course, there is a further simplifica- 
tion. When r=0, also, we come back to the Bessel impulsive 
function for Jm. 
(23). The next integral is done by Euler's integral term by term. 


-a - (hbr)* | (brt | 
f: Wee e On + iait 3 


n 4 
=f b H ee ae 690 ntd 8 (78) 
a\\ 2a 2a (n+l 2a A2 . 
(bja) +! ; 


501 — bja?! l+ y I- b a z (79) 
Similarly, by alternating signs in the series, we get 
J ear (br)dr= 3 : (80) 
I Tb a1 ＋ V1 bat“ . 


In (79), ö a, else the integral is œ. But in (80), bla may have 
any value. It may well be asked here how the transition from 
(78) to (79) is done. No one could be expected to recognise that 
the series was the expansion of the function in (79), it is such a 
complicated function, unless one had a surprising memory, or by 
some accident. I did it in this roundabout way. In (78) we do 
not require any series in powers of a/b. But in (80) we do, or may, 
and can get it thus. Put 6?=4t, then 


ay, <3 P -a 4 ed — -7 dr 
Ik (behan- i (5) arei g 
1 || an — )en 81 dæ 


1 n 4271 n 
are pe EG- 
by Euler's integral. Or, in terms of b, 
-12 32 2_ 12\(n2 — 22 
a La at 4 — 3 oA J 


an í 25 9 a? (n -Byin — 4°) at 
11788 nC Stet € 
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This very curious series seemed familiar, so I hunted it ‘up, and 
found in Todhunter's Diff. Calc. the following, 

a?r? Laas 1) . o 
gte t ate ™ 
Differentiate to z, and divide by a; then put a=ni, and z=ta/b. 
The result is i 
e` P shin” (a/d) . 
Gaye series (81) x ö. 
| (T 4/2) — {a/b4 H Taf. (88) 
This proves (79) and (80). Using (79), a fresh integral can be derived, 
by differentiating to n. Thus, 


-das. . Inla) da= fe" K (bz) dr 


40 in 14 14 4 4 eo 


2 log 1a /b＋ YA j-i} 
ra (1 — b4/a*)§ (84) 
This is one of Basset’s integrals. From it, by putting ö = ci, and 
supposing c to be real a arise two more, 


fer a JE = (85) 


[= aeae (e Vie) - C0 


The first of these occurred before. The notation is that of vol. 2; 
namely, Ky (ct) = Go (c) — i Jo (e), the proper notation to harmonise with 
ei = cos c i sin c, as may be seen in any simply periodic applica- 
tions of the K, function, especially progressive waves. 

An application of (84) is to find the function of a: which generates 
K,(ab). For, by (4); 


K,(ab) = Je ae Keb d - 2 zf i ae I. (be) dr 


log {a,/b+ Y =] . —1 
a De (87) 


o — 
b= J 


This may be sccanded to 
_2 flog (/a) | 9 =) $ (5) 

x 1 52/1) (2.0 + alan) * (Ja +a): (88) 

This aa the convergent formula for K Tab). The treatment 

of the log term need not be given here, as it will come in a later 

example. The coefficients 1, 7, 74, etc., may be found by doing the 

differentiation to n upon the series (78), instead of upon (79). It 
produces (88), on remembering that the original a is replaced by a1. 
(24). Now some examples of two steps of involution. We have 

-xt fixzjdz:_1 
fro de- fE OAA ec 


if ta is d/dt,, and ti is d/dt. Similarly Fatz) generates ft). 
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Say Nr) - n. Then 
d 21 t. 1 at” 
Mitzi) an hoti? 
When n goes from - 1 to O, the function of fa goes from 1, expressing 
the integral of the impulsive function z-!/;—1,orz,1,t0o@. Between 
_ the two it is a continuous finite function. Thus, n= -$ makes 


thon- 1. (90) 


e * Na- |e (01) 
the last form being a corroboration by an elementary integral, 
using x=y?, 

(25). More advanced and varied is the following, with two 
variables ¢ and t. 


s t 
[otha iava- ¶ na 
19 = 
81 


a be TA He F. a (92) 


ig 


All T is done at P through the previous relating to the treat- 
ment of ¢~7".and‘e~7/4, We obtain the solution of a quantitative 
definite integral by pairing together one of the integrals and the 
particular solution that contains the same symbols. But some are 
not done, for we have s, and t, in one integral, ands and t in another, 
unsolved explicitly. Do these. 
=8,(1 iti + 81211. ) 8 Ace 
Epa 14 7 81 61 10 is 125 
Here we have the 31, fz solution in a divergent form. But it can be 
turned to convergent form by vol. 2, p. 452, eq. (93), which makes 
„(85 : 25 . se) -t't (log? + c), (94) 
61 8 81 
where C=0° 5772. 
Next, to obtain the s, t; solution, note that 


.). (98) 


t d a d (. 
log 5, KJ -= a (95) 
Applying this to (94), we get 
40% Cl E+...) -Ch DOVT) 
20 m 
-iini (i 2)" “ab 2) +f, (96) 
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where the third part is, 
a (at) G. (N 
(Ow e e 
m= t, log tty I2 V T) - Ch TA VEe at „e (97) 
Inserting this in (96), the final result is 


tir KC Vi | TV ar. | (98) 


17ſt. 


It means the same as 


. Kab) m= ee 8) 


which is (with b=1), one of Basset’s integrals. Observe that a and b 
may be interchanged. Also, it follows that 
1 N = 
445 J K2 Vb) J (2V za) dz, (100) 
by the interchangeability of functions in (98), with the substitutions 
s=a,t,=b. This can also be verified. For the integral in (100) is 
ee d TN z 
m/e a K (207 2b)de= =a E () 4h az l 
n 1+4n 
d r-i, % 1 
1 . a)" bin 
= * u a Cti pin g & (2+4n) pant 1 2 i 
mt = L t2- 1-2- ġnjn+1 ap tah ) 
This looks bad, but note that all paa vanish on account of the 


denominators e &c., except the terms containing the deriva- 
tives of these denominators. So we come to 


1 b b? 9˙(— 3) 1 b b 1 

— —2 — — 

at gid | +B 2 au- a a a (102) 
as required. 


After equation (98), up to (102) is a confirmatory ep 
Returning to (98), I have also put the integral in terms of t and 82. 


It is done thus. Go back to (93), the middle form, and put in 
terms of so, 4. It makes 


L(a- ee, at — =; fi-(1-4 Er- } 
83 83 3 g t | 82 825 3 

ee! 82782 173 s? 27 E | Z 

ea aat p ate) e (a o) aw 
by the same * as from (93) to (94); 


-& a D- (” d⁰0 
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where the last part, in terms of ti, becomes 
— 1 4 fi- (e | 
Carrying this out in the same way as before, the final result is 


ut (A Jud ) 7 (106) 


using the notation of vol. 2, p. 250, eq. (48), for K,. 

Looking through (92), there is no corresponding integral, with v 
as the variable of integration. But we have the form 

-t ot; = 
uhi 1 . use n= —rht K, 2V8); (107) 
so we come to . 
& - 5 
u= | e-na dr | e-Stigz,x K, (2 Jirr) dr, (108) 


which is in terms of 2 and ¢, because 2 * ig a known function of t. 

The above is an indirect way of finding what „ should mean 
in terms of 2. I have not found a direct way yet. It looks in- 
determinate directly. For 


Pasi p I-21 F . JI. (1089: 
i ooo lä 28 * „ 7 


81 (28; 11 
Now P z 
(og 01 dt) 1A (og 2,+C), (110) 
and therefere 


(2, leg 015. (uty) 


These results (110), (111) wil be found to work quite well in general: 
But if we substitute for 1/s, in (109) the form s, log 2 J of (111), it 
makes only a part of the required function. We get 


1-(2) Leven; 


There are really additional terms in the a, function, like (As, 
+Bs,?+...)1, which on conversion to a, form, make zero. It is an 
object in the development of eperational mathematics to do away with 
indeterminateness of this sort, for in physical applications there is 
really no indeterminateness. I have been generally successful in 
thisrespect. But here we have found a function of s, which generates 
the given function of 8, but it is not the proper generator, one to 
harmonise with the other related functions. I think the remedy is 
to be found by regarding «~7/*: as the limiting form of a more 
general function. 
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(26). The Eulerian integral is also useful in a different class of 
integrals, of which the most rapa is 


=2 7 1. (112) 
(a2 h a- x°)è 


It is usually solved by recognising the indefinite integral to be an 
inverse sine function. But also thus, 
-xa è 
w=? fe * ant | (113) 

by Euler’s integral. The limits are here O and o. So they are in 
(112), considered as a real integral. | 

Put £ for a in (112), and change 2? to =z? 4+y?. Then, by (88), 
we get this integral, | 


ant an 2) N- 


that is, the value is 1 when ¢>z, and zero when t< xv. But if ¢, is 
a + quantity, then the third form evaluates the first integral. 
A similar one to (112) is 
= a dr — Za) = (z ) a2 114 
we Oa =f: (xa) dz Va. (114) 
Now take a very complicated one. Say 
„ endæ - z) 
a ſ. 4. ee cus 
m(x™) m 
Here we make æ the variable of integration, and m is to be posi- 
tive, so that the limits are 0 to a/ in the first, and 0 to œ in the 
second integral. Then Euler's integral makes 


— tiè 


L; (1184) 


(116) 


(27). pan with two radicals, this is interesting. 
-0% — biæ — * 4151 > 
=r 1, (1 

u= a 5 50 =f: e eVa deer, (110 
By symmetry there are two forms of a;b solution, according as 
a>b or b> a, it being supposed that the integral is real and com- 
plete, so that z goes from 0 to the smaller of a and b in the first 

integral, and from O to œ in the second. Then 


won) (4 es- — . =2/4 5673 E+ 5 ate. .) 410 


V log 3 — (119) 
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when a<b. This function can be evolved any number of times 
with convergent results. Thus 


Joh =2(4)'(141 24 a,l ae Ne. 


3 5 5 57 
2 1 5. 1 b., 
5 3) 650 U ra- 54 41 — . (120) 


oe 2 =)’ (1 a, l at, ) r 121 
B) +5 TaT 5 ay 7 ( ) 
and so on to any extent. The other way, the way of involution, 
leads to a similar set of divergent series. 

(28). Again with two radicals, 

dx . — dz? 7 

Jazz wera | i Tabia a 7 E) 02 
This is the first elliptic integral function of a, b, as in (72), (73) above, 
where it is fully expanded. The limits of the first integral are from 
O to the smaller of ai and bÌ. After that it has no existence. Then, 
when x passes the value of the greater of at and bi it becomes real 
again. This outer integral is entirely excluded from the second 
form of the integral by its manner of construction. It was the same 
in the last example. How shall we modify the construction of the 
second integral above in order to exhibit the outer integral? The 


change of variable z?=y-! will do it. Ifbis the greater, then the 
first integral from bi to œ becomes 


GRE 
| 5 dy = ait 27 18071 
© ob ab(t—-y)i(i-y)? 2% ab (= (50 l 
2y val y) (z y) =) + 571 
So the new result is got from the old (in terms of a, b) by turning 
a and b to their reciprocals, and dividing by ao. It will be found 
by inspection of (72) that the new result is the same as the old, or 
the outer integral has the same value as the inner. 


The middle integral, realised by altering the sign of one of the 
quantities under radical sign, and putting x?=y, makes 


(123) 


b b- l 
[ 77 ß 
2%ù (0 - (y—a)t % 2e (b—2) -a) 255 
where 5-9) =. So this integral now comes under the same rule, 
en ri 1 b(b—a); | 
125 
b+ (6— % oe) 


and, fully A eise is got by turning a to 5 -a in the original 
solution of (122). Or, to suit all three. integrals, 


aih Pa, 178? a? 
(atk) - ( K. * 
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which suits (122), and then with the changes in a and b specified to 
suit (128) and (124). 

(29). Some remarks on the solution in (126) a are here TET 


If it is given that 
v= {a,b,/(a,+b)}*, | (127) . 


the complete convergent solution in terms of a and b, both ranging 
from 0 to œ, is contained in 
115 * . 28) 


12 a 
-f 54 aß 


and they are got the binomial theorem first, and then 
ee 51 * In. First the expansion. 


eee 9 ar 


„ Ù 351/11 514 1.3 512 

Ú sie bi ( 2 4 24 4 0. (129) 
1 a, 1.3 41: 

n= TETA a} (1-3 . 24 5 . (130) 


Now carry out not both, but only one of the integrations, say te b. 


: 1 1 1232 
. l out pe aa aap) a (181) 
ba ba 
v= Ja fi-a e (182) 


These, then, are two forms of solution of Gap re ai isa constant. 
They are the same as. 
o,=altH,(pba,) . , vn =al (gba) -s (133) 
Are they supplementary, like the two in (128)? No, because v, is 
convergent all the way from b=0 to œ , whilst v, is divergent all the 
way. They do not exist separately, like (128), They are equivalent 
forms of one solution, a numerical equivalence whick is only limited 
by the size of the smallest term in the divergent series. This equiva- 
lence occurs in the telegraph theory, considered in vol. 2 (p. 292). 
Then comes the second integration. If the series in (131) i is turned 
to a function of a, it makes the a/b series, whilst the series in (182) 
similarly makes the b/a series. If we keep to their convergent 
regions, they supplement one another, and both are required. But 
each of these formule has its divergent region as well. It asks 
itself then, is the divergent part of vi (a> b) equivalent to the con- 
vergent part of vz (a>6)? Numerical calculation shows that they - 
are not squivalent in the same way as (128) above. Then what do 
the divergent formule mean? What is the relation between vi and 
in (128), when a/b is given a series of values a little over unity, 
with distinct initial convergence of v1? This question will be con- 
sidered a little later on. 


~ida; 
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(30). The v formula becomes preposterously slowly convergent as 
a/b goes from 0'9 up to 1, where the infinite value occurs. It is 
therefore desirable to transform the series to a more rapidly con- 
vergent one. This can be done. Thus, try by introducing the 
factor 1. The shift transformation turns v to 


„ (EE) 1 a ( ab, N? 
a 41 — 01 a -b 
—ab; ,4 1.3 a%b,? 
=e 017 Ph 24.5 ah | 
1 12 a. 1232 æ x 
n=l a 24 b J. a85) 
by the binomial theorem in terms of 6,/a, first, then conversion to 
a function of a and bi, and finally of a and b. Here a Cb. Inter- 
change a and b to get the v, form. Now this differs from the standard 
vi in the substitution of ö - a for b, and in alternating the signs. The 
result is to produce a series which is convergent up to a- Ab, and is 
then alternatingly divergent up to a=b. Moreover, a/ (0 - a) is greater 
than a/b. So there is no advantage in this variation. 


(31). If, for brevity, we write 
(a) = tz ＋ 3232 x + 241 
the function thus defined can be calculated convergently from 
＋7 = ＋1 to = 1. The portion from z=0 to +1 is that concerned in 
the first complete elliptic integral. Below x= — 1 the series becomes 
alternatingly divergent, and can still be calculated for some distance. 
But how shall we find the complete curve down to & - Equa- 
tion (135) above supplies the answer. For it proves that 


V1-aF@)=F(;"4): (1858) 


Here let z range from 0 to 1. Then x ( 1) 1 :, say, will range 
from O to -. Or, if æ ranges from 0 to — , then z will range 
from 0 tol. For example, 


JEFQ@=F(-)), VeF@=F(-), NFF -F(- 9. 
So the equivalence (1358) allows us to construct the complete curve 
of F(z) from z=1 to — in terms of the known portion from z=1 
to 0. This curve rises from O at z= —o, through 1 at z=0, to 
Y at &=. 

Now pass to the other side of the . F(z) becomes directly 
divergent, but possesses initial convergence from æ l up to 24. 
The curve is definitely determindble if the value is estimated by 
the initially convergent part in the same way as is true in the 
numerous divergent series that occur in the treatment of practical 
physical problems. At the one end, near z=1, the value can be 
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closely calculated. Also fairly well up tow=2. After that, roughly. 
At the limit x=4, we get F(4)=1+1+..., which is, to a first approxi- 
mation, 1. How near this is will appear later. But equation (1358) 
above, with the radical taken real, making it VT I, allows us to 
utilise the good part of the curve, that is from æ 1 to x=2, for the 
plotting of all the rest, up to z=. For example, 2F(5) =F(1}), 
and so on. I have carried out this work, and a nice smooth curve 
results. 

Now what relation does it bear to the curve on the other side ? 
To all appearance, it is simply a copy, turned the other way, but 
magnified. The ratio is about 1°31. That is, 


F(1+y) i. 
Fd—y) 1°31, when yis +. (185c) 

This determination is empirical, and it would be better to have an 
analytical investigation. I will not give lengthy details of the calcu- 
lations, but only some remarks thereon. In the initially convergent 
part of the divergent F(z), the ratio of the l. o. t. to the total varies from 
O at r=1 to 1 at z=4, or the error might vary from 0 to 100 per 
cent. If we took values of æ at random between 2 - 1 and 4, we 
might expect an error of 50 per cent. of the l.ct. Even if we keep 
entirely to the good part of the curve, from x=1 to 2, the curve 
will tend to get a little staggery on approaching x= 2. But there is 
a way of largely reducing the size of the error. It is (as in vol. 2, 
p. 484) to select values of æ which produce a pair of equal bottom 
terms. Then stop counting in the middle, that is, count the first 
I. c. t. only. Another way is to choose æ so that the term before 
the l. c. t. equals the term after it. Then stop at the middle of the 
I. e. t., of course, The first way is more convenient. By its means 
the error is usually reduced from a large to a small fraction of the 
l.c.t. Then a very smooth curve results. (In some series the error 
is made in this way a quite minute fraction of the l.c.t.) In the 
present case the error is not very large even at the extreme limit, 
2 4. The rule makes 1, instead of about 0'9. This 10 per cent. error 
falls rapidly as x is reduced. 

As we do not elimmate the error by using equal bottom terms, so 
the value of the ratio of F(1+y) to F(I - 5) would not come out 
quite constant, even if we knew that the true value was really a 
constant. That is, however, just what has to be found. In fact, as 

y goes from 0°7777 down to 0 07015, the ratio falls from 1°358 to 1:316. 
But in the first case the l.c.t. wae large, in the second relatively 
small, about 2} per cent. of the total of the series ; so the fall from 


1:35 to 1:31 should rather be attributed to the imperfection of the. 


rule of calculation by equal bottom terms than to the ratio being 
really a function of x, although that may not be impossible. 
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(32). Now use the prefactor «~#* in (127). Then 
83 fat = G abid è 
a1 T 251 J 4 151 (an- goa)" 15 10 
Expand in powers of bija: Then 


-iah 5. +13 Jane 
vi =e b (17445 (4e an) + — 


dab èf}, (ab) . (abb). 3 
ai {1+ 22 4 — ., Gabi) 


(186) 


ro-a h + a 1 1.3 y 1.3.5.7 
ETN za) i. 5— — ġa „ 2 „62 =) 2'3( * * } 0 
(187) 
Or, more n let a/4(2b - a) c, then 
1.3.5.7 1.8. . 9.11 
24. 1.8.5.7 8 

51 Ea * {14186 8 2+ (aF ^+ TE, + } (188) 
This is convergent up to a=b, andi is a capital improvement. It 
converges doubly as fast as the standard vi because it goes by squares 
instead of first powers. and is additionally convergent by smaller 
terms. In a numerically tested case, where four terms of the new 
series give vi correct to 3 figures, eight terms of the old series only 
make it right to 2 figures, and several more terms are wanted. 


(33). The usual potential of a steady fixed point souree 9 being 
9/ 4A R at distance R, when g varies in intensity with the time, the 
potential will be the same 9/4 R only if propagation is instantaneous, 
using the momentary value of g. But if the propagation is done 
isotropically at speed v, then the potential is 

€ -qR 


V=— m” where g= did vt); (139) 


i.e., the value of g is oe to be the value at the source at the 
moment f- R/ v, in order that V shall be the value of the potential 
at the end of R at the moment t. It is desirable to have a physical 
foundation. The characteristic VVV, when referred to the 
single space oo- ordinate K RES R = +y? +23, is 


BW) -R V), (140) 


with two obvious solutions. Selecting the one for outward waves 
only, it is the above (189), g meaning any function of ł. To find the 
meaning of g: more closely, we have 

47 RC —dV/dR) = R7(q/R+1/R2)g= (1+ qR)g. (141) 
If R=0, the value is g. That is, the surtace integral of —dV/dR over. 
an infinitely small sphere centred at the origin is 9. If, then, V 
is the density of a flux (surface density) of fluid cf unit standard 
density, 9 is the rate of generation of fluid at the origin, or the 
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amount added per second. It remains in the form of fluid conden- 
sation, so that the time integral of g is always equal to the volume 
integral of the condensation. Also, the condensation s itself is given 
by sv = V; or sv=qV. The condensation only exists at the end of 
R, at the moment t, when V is increasing, and therefore only if g is 
increasing at the previous moment f- Rv. This is a very brief 
statement of the acoustic analogy. But in sound waves, according 
to these equations, the quantity s must be very small, In the general 
theory, however, there is no limitation of this kind, and g may be 
any f(t), and s have any value. I find, however, the general ideas 
of the acoustic analogy to be useful even then, and it supplies us 
with a terminology. 

Observe that (apart from the analogy), the above supplies us with 
the simplest proof that all disturbances, subject to v?V=q°V, are 
propagated at speed v through the medium. For what is true for 
one point source is true for another, and so on to any distribution 
of sources. Moreover, an initial state without sources is brought 
under the same rule by producing the initial state impulsively. If 
g=vqQ, it means the impulsive introduction of the amount Q of. 
condensation at the origin. Therefore 

ok 2 vqo 
V= IR (142) 
is the potential at the moment ¢ due to the initial state of conden- 
sation (vol. density), the summation being a volume integral over 
all space. This is an elementary case of the pan-potential, to be 
considered later in connection with electromagnetics. 
1 _ ne qu 

The solution V=Q kek (143) 
is purely impulsive, remembering that = did (vt). It is simply con- 
fined to a spherical shell of no depth, of radius R= vt, with conden- 
sation on its outside, and rarefaction on its inside, both increasing 
in total amount uniformly with the time, the amount of the con- 
densation always exceeding that of the rarefaction by Q. 

But if the source is steady, of intensity g, beginning ¢=0, then V 
exists from RO up to R=vt, and on the boundary of this region is 
the condensational wave without any rarefaction anywhere, and gt 
is the total condensation. (See vol. 2, p. 500, for illustration.) 

(34). In the case of an impulsive line source, of linear density o, 


vq K o 
V= [L ds, | (144) 
Supposing ¢ is the same for every element, this is the same as 
= 9e ds 
vA Far. (145) 


VOL. III. * 
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In case of a circle, we get a remarkably simple result. Let r, 0, 
and s be columnar co-ordinates of the point at end of R where V is 
wanted, so that e 

R? — a?+-72 — 2ar cos 0+2, (146) 


RdR=ar sin 0 dé. (147) 


In the figure P is the projection of the R point on the plane of the 
circle. At the moment represented, the elements at M and N are 
those alone concerned, and 

or * dR er 
Ve o Tsin ha Zur sin 0 (148) 
The value of @ in the result belongs to R vt, found by (146), so that 


vt? — 42 — ri—2t\2 


in terms of t, r and z. The volume occupied by V is entirely 
bounded by the reality of the radical. It begins as a circle, which 
expands as a tore, or anchor ring; but as soon as it has swollen 80 
much that it crosses O inwardly, the overlapping region is excluded. 
Later on the region becomes a shell of depth varying from 0 on the 
axis (both sides of O). to 2a in the plane of the circle. Outside this 
region V=0. Inside the region it is always finite, but increases to 
œ on the boundary. (Compare with vol. 1, p. 114.) In the middle 
of the shell the value of V is ov/2xr. 

For other shapes of line sources, if R-!ds/dR is simply expressible, 
aseful solutions are also obtainable. 

In case of an impulsive surface source, density o, 


. as 
v= J TAS am, (150) 
where dS is element of surface. Ifa plane, 
z ge en drr? IR. r drs 
. | E dR GR aR” (151) 


Here Ria 42 7a, an- and V=}ov. (152) 
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It is the same on the other side of the plane. So the region of 
Vis a slab of depth 2a, within which V is constant. This serves to 
illustrate the artificial nature of V. The consideration of conden- 
sation is more natural. It starts as a plane sheet of density c, which 
splits into two equal ones of half density, which then travel right 
and loft at speed v. In practical work there is no recommendation 
in general of this method for constructing the solutions for surface 


sources, because so much work will be required in integration. It 
is generally much simpler to make use of the functions known to 
belong to the surface in question, sphere, &c , which themselves 
express the result of the integration. 

(35). Having got the solution (149) for a circular source, we can 
make it the element for a cylindrieal source, regarding the cylinder 
as an assemblage of circles. Let p= amount impulsively generated 
per unit length of cylinder of radius a, so that the surface density 
of source is 2 ; then 


E (EES ay 


=| esa oe 
if Ar vst (a- )?, B=vt- (a+r). Or, since zdz ar sin 0 d0, 
by (146), x 75 i 
pU |2 
v=") (A—C sin‘ p)t | (259) 
if p=40, C=4ar. In all these formule the function does not exist 
when unreal, but in the form (155), @ must not exceed 47. When 
A <C, the upper limit is that value of @ which reduces the denomi- 
nator to zero. Here we have the first elliptic function again. But 
regarding (154), a note is necessary. A is always +, but B is not. 
One * e solution is 
dz 2 pv 5 da 
=o (A 2?)4(22 - A —C) Oji 772 me Al(C— A* 
If z=0, the function of A and C is (to a constant) the value of V 
on the plane of the circle, due to a circular source. Then C- A is +, 
and we have 
1 41. 3 A? _ mA C,)t 
ACA). Ach 2 2.4 14070 (IT CI Ayl (157) 
VOL. IIL 82 


(158) 


(156) 
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Væl, PPA; a AC! (ot. ). 158 
= x 29 META “ar A+ l ) 


by Euler's integral. Or in full, by o 
Z pv dar 
Vean apl tamet) 0 


13 PE (a- r)? 
Ving l er. 9. (160) 
Or, we may use (154) in the sense of (124), with this difference, that 
the limits are O and / A when B is negative, instead of y B and A. 
This occurs in the early stage of the phenomenon, before disturb- 
ance from the more distant parts of the cylinder has reached the 
point of observation. 

That this extension of (124) is allowable, the following shows. 
Let . we get 


? (b-a) 
haee hpo ean IL Wey] OD 
by Euler’s integral, provided b and b-a are both positive, which 
allows a to be negative. It is the same formula as when a is +, 
only then with a far lower limit. The foliowing diagram will 
explain the practical meaning of V. and V.. 


f * 


3a 2 2a Ssa 4a 


Along the horizontal axis is measured the distance r from the 
axis, and the vertical ordinate measures V at different times. When 
t=0, V is merely the vertical line O at r=a, where the source 
momentarily exists. This spreads out both ways, attenuating out- 
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ward and condensing inwards, due to geometrical expansion and 
contraction. When vt= Ja, the curve $ shows the distribution of V. 
It has increased slightly at the place of the source; at the wave 
front it varies as V 1/r both ways. When vt =a, the curve 1 shows 
V, with an infinite momentary value. So far we have only one 
curve and it is given by the formula Vi, equation (160). After this, 
the second curve V, (equation (159)) comes into existence and moves 
outward. At the moment vt -= 2a, the curve 2 on the left side shows 
Va, and on the right side VI. A later stage is shown by the curve 8, 
belonging to vf=3a. For very large values of the time, V consists 
of the outer shell of depth 2a, in which V rises from nearly 0 up to œ, 
followed by a rapid drop to small value behind the shell. (The 
curves are not drawn to scale, except for principal values.) 

The infinite value at the back of the shell can be abolished by 
spreading out the source. Instead of a surface distribution of the 
source, let the same amount be spread throughout the space between 
r=a(l +n) and a(1— n), where n is as small a fraction as you like, 
though not zero. The result will be to round off the sharp infinity, 
making it become a finite maximum. Apparently then, the two 
formule of the above pointed curve should be capable of representa- 
tion by a single series. Against this, however, it might be objected 
that this curve at the wave front will no longer be vertical but will 
make a rapid continuous rise instead. The ners formula will 
turn up shortly. 

Since the condensation s is given by sv?=V, its most important 
part is at the wave fronts. In the first stage we have two waves of 
condensation, with a weak condensation between them. In the 
second stage at a given point there is first the wave of surface con- 
densation at the wave front, followed by distributed volume con- 
densation in the shell, increasing continuously to œ at the back of 
the shell, then dropping to — œ (rarefaction) which goes con- 
tinuously to a small negative value. 

The total condensation (reckoning the later rarefaction negatively) 
is p per unit length of cylinder. And since sv’=V, whilst 
> sv? = pv’, it follows that & V =pvt, or 

Si 2rrVdr = prt, 
or the area of the curve of rV varies as t. 

At the initial moment, the total condensation in each of the two 
waves is $p. But since V varies at r—* at the wave front, the total 
condensation at the wave fronts varies as rt. So it increases in- 
definitely, and always as N, at the outer wave front. But at the 
inner one it falls continuously, and is zero at the moment f= aſo. 
At the same moment the total condensation is p Tat the outer 
wave front. Therefore the volume condensation in the wave 1 
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is p(1- J). It is the velocity - dV/dr being always outward in 
this stage (in the extended acoustical analogy) combined with the 
cylindrical expansion and contraction, that accounts for the redistri- 
bution of condensation. (In a spherical outward surface wave of 
condensation, the total would increase as 7, the radius.) After this, 
the condensation, surface and volume, in the shell that is formed, 
goes on increasing, but it is followed by the rarefaction, the amount 
of which also increases continuously, so as to keep the total con- 
densation constant. In the surface wave at the outer wave front 
the velocity is outward ; but it is inward in the inner one. In both 
the velocity is proportional to the condensation. So the total flux 
of fluid inward in the inner surface wave varies as r? and vanishes 
the moment it reaches the axis. Also, there is no source of fluid at 
the axis. So the infinite value of V which is propagated outward 
immediately after does not correspond to a surface wave like the 
outward one. The inward one is gone for good, and is replaced by 
a continuous wave of volume rarefaction. 

If the source on the surface of the cylinder is not impulsive, but 
steadily continuous, generating or introducing fluid at a uniform 
rate, commencing to do so when ¢=0, then the V curves in the 
above represent the condensation itself. There are now no surface 
waves of condensation; it is now entirely volume condensation. 
This isa simplification. ‘On the other hand, the velocity is trouble- 
some to obtain, requiring a time integration. 

(36). Electromagnetic solutions represented by the V curves may 
be either in terms of E or of H, by the now well-known method of 
translation of electric and magnetic relations. Choosing H, the 
lines of magnetic force (and induction) in a uniform isotropic 
dielectric (the ether, most simply) must be parallel to the axis of 
the cylinder. ‘Then, remembering that the volume integral of V 
varies as t, we see that the source at the surface of the cylinder 
must generate magnetic induction at a uniform rate. The V curves 
then show how the lines of force spread over the field, at first 
both ways, later entirely outward. Here again there are no 
surface waves of condensed H. The wave fronts merely represent 
discontinuities in H. What is infinite there is the electric current, 
but this infiniteness has no energetic significance. Nor is the 
travelling œ of any consequence. There is nothing in it. 

(37). Another solution derivable from the tore solution. Find 
the ultimate steady V due to a steady source on the circle of radius 
a. This involves a time integration of the tore solution. Thus, if 
Q=total round circle of fluid introduced per second, 

v N dt 


KARET (162) 


aot) 
~ Ort a, Z-, I - (168) 
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where Y and Z define themselves by comparison. Comparison with 
(154) shows the similarity, with a notable difference. Y is always 
T, like Z, and the limits of roality are from vt = II to Zi, so the 


ti ye Q fp 4a (164) 
prera 2 2 T (a 77). . 
There is only one form of solution, because 4ar is smaller than the 
denominator. 

But suppose we want to show the way of establishment of V 
beginning t=0. Then the limits for vt in the above must be from 
Ii to vt during the passage of the shell past a given point, finishing 
with the full limits Yè and Zi as soon as the shell is clear away. 
This incomplete elliptic function is very disagreeable, and I shall 
give no formuls of development. One way is by 

v.. Q 1. 11 
Vrs, Var Ehr (165) 
when T6768, and others may be found if this is not convenient. 

Equation (164) may be confirmed by the direct way for a steady 
state, or V=> p/47R. This makes 


Q x 
V=2 J = a” Q T db „ (166) 
o xfa? +r? +2? — Zar cos 9%. 27?) , (Z—4ar sin? p)è’ 


meaning the same as (164), as can be seen by comparison with (155). 

The formula (164) is also that for the gravitational potential of a 
circular line of mass Q. Moreover, if we draw the equipotential 
lines in a plane through the axis, they will also represent the lines 
of magnetic force of a steady circular electric current. This is true 
even in the variable period provided the shell is fully formed, and 
we keep behind it—-that is, nearer the centre of the circle than its 
inner boundary. 

(88). The above cylindrical source may be also regarded as an 
assemblage of straight line sources, parallel to the axis. First, as 
regards V for a single straight line source. This is easy. Leto be 
the linear paai (impulsive). sores 


geen a qe z ov 
ve «| tsk 270A awry OO) 


because we is piave at R=vt. 
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This avoids the Kor) function altogether, which, however, is 
necessary in a complete treatment. The point P at moment ¢ is 
snly receiving V from two elements on the axis, and the slope is 
allowed for. The wave front is at r=vt, a cylinder. But all points 
inside it have finite V; for although the source is existent only at 
the moment ¢=0, it takes time for disturbance from more distant 
parts of the source to reach P. 

In general, if g is the linear intensity of the line source, a function 
of the time, then 

V=1K(qr)g. (168) 


To prove this, first note that Ko r) is the proper operator for an 
outward wave (vol. 2, p. 240), and then prove by the formula for 
K, that 

2rr(-dV/dr)=g, when r=, (169) 


showing that the amount of fluid g is introduced and passed out- 
ward per second from the straight line per unit of its length. 
With an impulsive pote g=vgo. Therefore, by (167), 


2 gde n ba 2 5 2 | 

Ky(gr)q= aa de ta 0 O 

These are true whether g is a +constant, or the differentiator 

d|d({vt). Compare with (167), and note how even the imperfect 

acoustical analogy assists the understanding of the meaning of the 

definite integrals in one way, whilbt the impulsive function 4e A 
does so in another. 

(39). Passing now to the cylindrical source of radius a, regarded 
as an assemblage of straight line sources, there is one place where 
the solution can be at once recognised—viz., the axis. For it is 
equidistant from the line sources all round, all of them behaving 
according to (170), with r=a, so. 

Qv 
Vo= nwt 450i (171) 
is the potential on the axis, but only from the moment t=a/v. 

Next, if R?= 1 a cos 0, 

i Vr G J, Vg. wE- S 
(See figure, p. 260, and keep in the plane of the diagram. ) Ox; with 


02 
me Or (te dh 
% {PE - (r-a) —4ar sin? plt 
where the limits are those of reality, but not exceeding zr at the 


top. This is (155) again, as obtained from the circular source, in- 
tegrated, so needs no further examination. 


(172) 
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(40). Returning to (171), we can derive V at r from V, by 
= 5 Qo _ Qu | 
V= Ir) Vo=Li(qr Dar aht 2 Tolar 020) 3, (173) 

and the region of validity is from r=0 up to r=vt — a, that is, the 
back of the shell, because V, only begins the moment the back of 
the shell begins to exist. So the V, solution is expressible in a 
- series consisting of the simple solution for a line source, and its 
second, fourth, &c., differentiants. This is obvious work. 

Another way of expansion. Let A, =d/d(}r?), eae then, 
by (18), 


111 
V,= 926 ( 205 
a r? a? K 2 1 le 4 
8 . (g 2 N een * 4740 


which is got by exponential expansion s and then obvious in- 
tegrations through A, and Ag. 

(41). Now as regards the V, formula. Consider the state of 
things before t=a/v. There is an inward wave of the type H,/qr)A, 
and an outward wave of the type K,(gr)B (vol. 2, p. 240). To find A 
and B we have the sole conditions that V is continuous, and that 
— dV |dr is discontinuous by the amount of vgQ/2ra at the surface 
r=a. It is only initially discontinuous, but that is accidental. 
These definitely determine A and B, and make 


VIS H,(¢a)K,(qr)q, (out) (175) 
v,=§Qv Hr) Ko ga. (in) (176) 


These have been got without any troublesome integration. Use 
the divergent expressions for Ho and Ko. Then 


t -alr-a) 12 1232 12 1232 
= — — 1 — ] ... 1 oe ER on. eee 
~i 1% Jar taz at 2084 at 827 708 r)? 
(177) 


Que 1 1 (1-10 1 / 13 1 1285 
47 gl ) + earl a art n) H. 


3 vif 1 1. (vto)#( 123 1 12320 
-er (a- >) Ee A . (178) 


The other one, vi, is obtained by interchanging a and r, not for- 
getting to do it in t. The value of t is given by vip =vt—(r—a). 
They hold good between r=a—vt and a+vé until vt a; that is, 
for example, for the V curves in the figure on p. 260 which lie 
between the first O curve and the curve 1,1,1. But both the Vi of 
(178) and its companion v, are represented by (160) above. That 
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is, (160) is equivalent to (178) when r>a, and to its companion vr 
‘when 7 (a. 

After vt=a, the shell being fully formed and moving outward, 
the range of v, gets smaller, and that of V, larger, these ranges 
together making the complete shell. When vi=2a, the range of 
vi disappears altogether, because the shell is wholly outside r=a. 
From this moment onward the V in the whole shell is represented 
by V,, either by (178) or by (160). What follows behind it is 
obtainable by a different way of considering the discontinuity at 
the source. In equations (175), (176) the operators are explicitly 
appropriate to inward and outward waves; but should the cylin- 
drical source at r=a be receiving a reflected wave from the axis 
as well as sending a wave in, we should substitute 2I, for Ho in 
those formule, making 

V2=41y(92)Ky(gr)qQu, (out) (r>a) (179) 
- AI) Koda (in) (r<a) (180) 
where vgQ is the special value of the source 2rag, per unit length 
of cylinder, regarded as a function of the time. In general this is 
continuous; though, as before said, it is accidentally merely 
impulsive. There is continuity of V, and v, at r=a, and 
2 4 de) re (181) 
at r=a, so the differential accuracy of (179), (180) is established. 
The distinction is that H, and I, cperate during different periods 
of time; H, is only valid for an inward wave, and ceases to be 
valid when the disturbance it sends inward comes back to the 
gource from the axis. If we now carry out the operations in (179), 
(180), we come to the same results as before. For we get 
V,=1,(qa OE va=I(gr ee ay (182) 

But these are identical, in the present case of a momentary source, 

because ; | 

ac = aaa (188) 
and similarly with r substituted for a. It follows that both of (182) 
lead to the same formula (173) or (174), which moreover, we found 
to be equivalent to (159). That is, the present V, and v, mean the 
same, and the same as V, of the previous investigation, valid from 
the origin up to the back of the shell. 


(42). Now if we construct the formula for V out of the line source 
formula (168) by a circular integration, it makes l 


V=2 | * 4K.“ Rd, (189 
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In this, we have 
R? = +a? Aar cos 0, 
daR ar sin ? 4/(a+7)?—R2vy R= (a-r) 


80 v=/[ ae a En (186) 


where the limits are those of realia Copak with (179), (180), 
and noting that Qqv=2xrag, the result makes 


f R 


=" (0r)K (qa), ( 
v (a+r -RW R? - 2 500 Sga), (a) 


or 1 (r>a). (187) 


Here we have obtained the solution of a rather formidable definite 
integral, when 4 is a + constant. There are two results, because 
(a- 7)? in the integral is essentially positive, whereas a -r may be 
positive or negative. Or, say y*=(a+7)?, = (a -r)?, then 
N) RVR r > | l 
f 15 ee wa I, ((/ )] Ko 42% C,; 188) 
provided z is understood to be always positive, whether a> or <r. 
The limits are from æ to y. 
From (188), by q=si, if this substitution is valid, we obtain two 
other integrals, by using G,(at)=G,(a)—wJ)(a), and Io( ai) = Jo). 
They are GR Ran 
. Gols elie ep -A da * ö 
f 70 TRIR A a Jy (Say 0 Go a (189) 
y a 8 
Resa l - C . (190) 
The transformation g =s? sometimes fails in definite integrals, but 
we can obtain a corroboration of one of these by the property of 
interchangeability of functions mentioned before, F and f in (25). 
Applying this to (190), the result is equivalent to Sonine’s integral 
containing the three Jo functions, (53) and (61) above. This is 
satisfactory. But the interchange property does not apply to the 
other integral, so it remains without corroboration. 
(43). Now integrate (188) to q, using the result /Ix,(ql)dqg=R-, 
to be proved separately later. We get 


Tn vg- A : 2 arfi 24% — z); Ko {39(y ) dg. (191) 


But the integral on the left side is Known, as in 22) (124) to 
(126). So we get 


I- K, thoy +2)} dg= 
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or, in terms of r and a, 


2 
| I,(qa)K(qr)dq= L (1 +55 Dea +) , (193) 
if r>a, but with r and a interchanged in the integral if r Ca. That 
is, the larger of r and a is to go to the K, function. As for the right 
side, the interchange of r and a makes no difference. Itmay readily 
be suspected from this property of a change on one side without any 
on the other, that the right member is transformable to two other 
forms, one to suit r>a, the other ca. And in fact if we suppose i 
ra, avery term in the series on the right may be expanded conver- 
gently in rising powers of afr. On rearrangement of the whole in 
powers of ajr, the coefficients of all odd powers of a vanish, and the 
even powers make 


[rice \K,(gr)dq= 4 (: +5 ut) ga) 


when r>a. We must now interchange r and a on both sides at 
once when a>r. We have here a practical example of the old 
theorem ; 


„ep, (95 
F(a\(1+ V= T 727 (195) 
using the notation of (1854) above. The use of this theorem men- 
tioned in books is to allow of the calculation of F(x) for large values 
of x, where the series is very slowly convergent, in terms of the 
values of F(x) for smaller values. For example 

=) : 


F (0°25) = $F (0°8888), FO81)=5F (801 


Of course, the calculation of F( 360/361) by itself would be very 
lengthy. i „ 

But in the present circumstances there is another use for the 
theorem. It was suggested before (p. 261) that the curve of Von 
p. 260, should be expressible by one formula, in spite of the infinity. 
Now it has turned up naturally. We have 


ah ae a zz" or ( 
m, +n; Im \m In in 
1 4 en 
Im Vn iva)” (196) 
and Vi, V, of (159), (160) are both contained in 
va ov / 2 r( 4 y 4ar V vt? (a- 7) ) 

V 4ar+ V- (a- 7) G Var Vit (a -ris (19%) 
for all possible values of t, a andr. That is, v*t?—(a—r)? begins 
with the value 0. But the two separato series are simpler and are 
usually more convenient. 


. 
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(44). If we give negative values to t, and let f inczease from a- 
large negative value up to zero, we have, provided we reverse the 
velocity everywhere, to contemplate the singular spectacle of the 
march of the function V taking place exactly in the reverse manner. 
The infinity moves in to the axis, and disappears, after which all the- 
condensation proceeds towards and condenses itself at the surface 
of the cylinder r=a, at the moment ¢=0. If at this moment we 
introduce a momentary negative source, or sink, of the right amount, 
chere is an end of the automatic dynamics. But if no sink be 
introduced, the arrived condensation will itself act as a positive 
source, and the later march of V will be precisely as before described, 
with ¢ positive. 

(45). If in (194) we change the sign of a?, say = — 64, then we get 


f DEI- at) (198) 


This is not the standard form of series, since the signs alternate.. 
But see (1358). It converts our result to N 
a 1 11 52 
Jo( 2b) KoR 11 Sue 199 
Í g Keane TA Serer (199) 
which is in the standard form. It is one of Basset's integrals. I 
always rejoice in coming to the known for confirmation, even 
though compelled to return to my own ways of work to make 
further progress. 
(46). Some of the K, integrals are very interesting; and it is as 
well to construct them systematically. This can be done by first. 


finding /x"K,(gx)dx. cane 8 =T, 
bas 2 — E 2 FAL sin M | 
| KCC D) d = abe — a (Tir)'e — yt 77725 


ns Tiba r = “pau 


This is true from m=—1 to œ. A more convenient form 1 by 


using | 
r m T (m=| dm ems mm, (202) 
which identity is a special case of ae in vol. 2, p. 472. So we have 
5 2. Kal te) de An-. 08) 


It is easier to refer to special values, and to even and odd ms 
separately. Thus 
m=0, 2, 4, 6, 5 
1 12 1232 12355 12325272 (204) 
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for even values of n, and 


mel, 8, 5, as 
2, eh ee. (shee, (205) 
xt?’ xt, 


for odd values. We can now write 1 the 8 of various integrals 
involving K, by reference to (204), (205). 


(47). Begin with one that is infinite. 
uad, -r -( + reat) . (206) 
0 


The sum of any set of terms on one side is, by the manner of con- 
struction, equal to the sum of the corresponding set on the other 
side. If, then, the number in the set is infinite, the integral is 
infinite in value, as is easy to see from the form of the series. We 
may, however, even then, derive a finite integral. For, if 3-3, 
‘we get 5 j 
=[ TA el —a%2) me a2 (207) 
We require f Casi. 
(48). Change sign of as. Put a?=-65?, Then instead of (206) we 
have- 


Kg,, 101 ae I 
1 D — 


q ee 
25 a * 2 (5 apt 12325755 )) (209) 
The integral is obviously finite. The immediate result is alter- 
natingly divergent. It is converted to a purely convergent form in 
(209) by the formula (115), vol. 2, p. 455. 

In passing, note that the complete series on the right side of (206) 
is also, when calculated numerically by its initial convergence, 
equivalent to a convergent function, as in vol. 2, p. 441, eq. (81). 
It may be possible to modify the interpretation or 8 of the 
integral to suit this. 


(49). For variety and interesting views, change the order of 
work. If a t, then 


2 9 ax 22 2 2140 ao lia, 11.3 405 N 
a aa R tT {4 73 2 8 5 24 ot J. (210) 
This is elementary. Change the. upper limit to ¢ without altering 


the value, as in (10); 
3 2 122 
se Gh e. (211) 


*.) „ (@—2*)! m\ at a’ adts 


a abt 
Ilat) 0 Ig 78757). 212) 


r 
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Here the right member of (211) comes from (210) by converting it 
to a function of a. It is divergent, but is converted to the conver- 
gent form (212) by eq. (81), vol. 2, p. 441. At the same time this 
convergent form is obtainable from the integral (211) by direct 
integration. 

Next pass from a to aj, and then again from f to fi- g, and 
finally from a, to a. 
2 ft dx _ 1 Yt 2 ½ 246, 

Jo Q+zja (t-e 0-ta) 8 ar 8.5 475 ) 


(218) 
= [7 Eadra ip 4 V8 
l+ aja; ( 4127 ar coe 
2 242 
ag al 155 


2 4a 2a 2.4 a 

-f mK (qa) de= g- a (85 gt). (215) 
Here (213) comes from (212), (214) from (218), and (215) from (214), 
and all is done at sight, without troublesome references. In the 
end we come to two K, integrals, both of which may be directly 
constructed from (204), (205).. The whole process is reversible, so 
that we may work back step by step to the elementary form (210). 
Another form of (215) is (see also p. 247), 


a2 oia t Jatiqt=1} 4 (- 40 0—5 4) T.. 


ETICI. 
(216) 


Observe the series on the right sides of (213), (215). They are 
of the same form and are convertible by changing ¢ to a, and a, to 
t Both are the difference of two convergent series. But in (214) 
the result is the difference of two divergent series. One of these, 
the first, is known convergently. See (211), (212) for this equiva- 
lence. The other has not previously turned up. I will give the 
method of convergent evaluation separately later on. 

(50). Another integral coming from (204) directly is 


o -a 1 a? 1232 at 123252 af 
=. 1- Di ee ee sii 217 
ſ.. r Al ea? e rt ) e 


aa 2 
E) mo 
The immediate result is divergent, but it is a well-known formula, 
of the convergent form (218). Put q¢=s¢ in (218); then we obtain 
- azz sq 
| . aede 2 wr, (S5) Qi) 


| be-) 220) 
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These are ascribed to Basset in Gray and Matthews Bessel 
Functions, p. 227, example 8, with a difference, however. In 
that place, the formula corresponding to (219) is e with the 
one corresponding to (218) by the factor 2/7. 


(51). To clear tnig up, and get new results, let 
v= fe ede . 1 202% 
0 


l\in 1 An — 5 

3) "Steiger en 
where 29, a?=6, 4¢=c’, and the integration is done as in the 
previous work concerning J, by putting it in exponential form, and 
then using Euler's integral. We have now to turn this result to a 
function of e. There are two ways (by the binomial theorem), in 
rising and in descending powers. The convergent one will be right; 
the other will take its chance. 1 descending series comes to 


vga (I- Cu-) +5 ae- 12)(n?-3) —. -) 


Z ue m Hyn GAT —c? a (222) 


8a? 
This is the M form. In the case n=0, it agrees with (220). 
The other way of expanding (221) leads to 


s an-. Hur ＋ 14 
1 (=) I. On “Heth (y+ 5 i 4 (223) 


This is convergent, but for comparison with (222), we should intro- 
duce the prefactor /a“, or . . This is best done on (221). 


It makes 
v, = fein e-e n — er- (1 - 1/4072) Il. (224) 


On expansion, this produces 


Be l 
r i 845). (225). 


Comparing with (222), they agree when In is integral, not otherwise. 
Now, if we change J, to I, in the original integral in (221), the 
only effect is to change the sign of e, in the exponential form first, 
and later on in the radical. Then, on introducing the prefactor 
ete2>, the result is that everything is the same as in (224) save in 
this changed factor. So we come to 
J n A qaldaa T 44 1 (£) (226) 
0 2a 8a” 
These results entirely confirm the preceding. For, by differentiat- 
ing (226) to n, and putting n=0 after, (226) leads to (218); and by 
porforming the same operation upon (225), the result is (220). 
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(52). The v, result, converted to convergent form, would need 
the use of Hy,=Iyn+I_ ia, for numerical equivalence, in disagree- 
ment with the convergent result vi. In connection with this, it is 
to be remarked that in doing Sonine’s integral on p. 244, the use 
of JH, instead of I,, when worked differentially, led to Sonine’s 
result. That is, the numerical conflicts with the operational 
equivalence when n is fractional. Things of this sort are not 
without importance in the complete laws of divergent series. 

If we employ the formula 

yende= . 

| Ja(S d= e 

to evaluate (221), by expanding the exponential function in rising 
powers of a?, the result is the sometimes correct divergent formula 

(222). But if we expand the J, function in rising powers of c, the 
result is the fully correct formula (225), when done by Euler's 
integral. . 

And, by q or tis in (203), we get not only the special case 

-‘n=0 of (227) just written, but also 

| G,(sx)a™deme — minnie eee (228) 

g+ am aT 

which takes the value zero when m is O or an even number. If 
then, we should try to evaluate the intezral (219) by expanding 
the exponential in powers of az, and then applying (228), the result 
would be zero. But if we expand Go in powers of s (the logarithmic 
formula), and then apply Euler’s integral, we confirm the result in 
(219). As follows. 


(53). Verification of (219). Put G02) in logarithmic form, with 
7 =, and A log Zar. Then the integral is 


227) 


2 f -ay 48 (i syy? q dy 
(229) 


where G. g (n)|g(n). Do this by Euler’s integral. The result is 


7 I 20, 6-0 — ak (2G, — GA 


1.32/22 
gg (%¼ 4) 


2a 


2G,-Gn +4) -). (280) 


35 
where xl log (/ 24). Using the values of the G functions, this 
makes . 
ee : _ 87/8a? 164 1.3(82/8a?)? a 
Baz Cote) aü (G0 TN + gg ( 3) 


1.3.50 da. Ga — 974 281 
Be (Go * 3) * 0 
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where A= log ( 60). This is also what results from (219) by 
multiplying together thé expansions of the exponential function 
and of the K, function. 


(54). Here are the necessary formule ior to G.. By (202), 


g= VE () (23 (282) 


“Om 
Logarize and differentiate to m. Then 
=- + 4G (rm log 2. (288) 
Put m=0. Then follows 
Go T log 4=G _y=0°5772 + 1:3863=1:9635. (284) 
All the rest follow from G, and G_,, which are known, through 
G(n)+n—=G(n—1), (285) 


which follows from ng(n)=g(n—1), the fundamental property. 

655). Closely connected with this matter is the behaviour of (198) 
on conversion of K,(gr) to G(s) — is) by the change r=si. We 
get l 


T(qHGdge)aq=0, 94000“ dg (14 5 ) (286) 
2 


The second of these is right, but as regards the first, we have to 
ask whether there is any restriction upon the value of s. We have 
b<z3 in the secend one, therefore presumably also in the first. But 
it so, it still remains to find the value when b>s. To do this, go 
back to the operational treatment. Let 


inti 
= u= fa 2-4 J (2 Sa (2 b) de=" 5 (4750 (287) 


It makes two series . 
1 (1. 1-1 4 12-32 a 50 1 — 52 a 
aT 4 562 “ga 5 % 437 5 N 
bym 1 — b In 1+% b 
1 (a 8 Ra 12 — LI“ ). (280) 
al Val Ar È 0 $ 1 [L(+] “J 
Here ui and u, are both convergent, one from a=0 to b, the other 


from a=b to œ, so the formule are complementary. 
Now Gly) = — (2/7r)(d/dn,)Jn(y). So we evaluate thus, 


wae Ase art d „ 
| at J,(2/ xa)G,(2 b) dæ — 2 aie (ui and wa). (240) 


But du,/dn, is evidently zero. That is, when a<b. So we confirm 
the vanishing of the first of (232) when b<s. Also, du,/dn, is not 
zero. So the first integral in (236) is not zero when b>s, and its 
expression is obtainable from u, through (240). 
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(56). Now examine whether 


b, | 1171 
u= f Jo(2 ax) In(2 Ih- E -( . .) (241) 


vanishes on either side of a =b when the sih is differentiated to n,. 
The two formuls are 


n 1 x a (fn? - 12) (in?: — 2?) 42 | 
15 2601 pee z . 242 
bi» = an ee the ＋ ate bya? N 
4 gen mogn- n=l [n+ 2-2 omer [n-+2|- $n - 8} (In 502 } 
(248) 
and, by differentiation, 
du,_1 1 ; 
dng al +5 tat- 9 20a) 3 SASA Heed 
dus _ b b? : 
diy 2001 N ae )- 256 a) N (245) 


The result is given by the same formula in both cases, but the value 
reverses itself. It follows i 
f Jo(2 Vaz)G (2 V ba)da=———— za- TNN J Jolry) Go(sy)y dy= - z= -h 
246) 
Finally, put g=st, then, remembering that /J,(ry)J ! dy = O, 
we come to 
| c K IM, dy= > 247) 


which is true whether r is < or >q. 
(57). The formula (203) leads directly to 


| I, (az) K, (bz) (fax)"dx = 209 [WE —9 2 


iQ: * 
＋ (Gon u +h, +.) (248) 
t ITI n+l 


which includes some previous formulæ. To get get simpler ones, say 
mel. Then, 
\ 2+ 2 2 2 
J I. (a2) Ko) de= 2 (£) 60 % (en + 1) 1 —j—4 (249) 
rab \b On æ l A1 
It is necessary that a<b, because I,(ax) we“*/x}, and Ko( ö) & by, 


when æ is very large. 
Differentiate (249) to n. We have 


d (Ints? =(P! (G(s) - G(s))=0. (250) 


dn, [+s 618 
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Apply this to (249). It makes 


4 log (5 / a). 
| Kela) Keb) dem SRM, (251) 
from which, by d= vi, are derived 
Cure) Kiba) de 5 28 Clr), (252) 


and another one, which is represented by (247) above. Also, by 
b= si, 


4 log (s/r) 
| died er) nde = 4 08 (817), (258) 
and another one, equivalent to (246). 
Compare (253) with (251). They make 


Kol ace) Ko b) dc = DC Gb) dx. 254) 
When a=b, the common value is 2/7*a?. 
(58). If, in (248), we make m=0, and thon differentiate to n, and 
finally put n=0, we come to 
` 2 12 @?/b? 
| K, (az) K, (V) = “Fa +G,—G_;) + 8 f i GAG a+- | 
(255) 
where à = log (a/b). This function bears a somewhat similar relation 
to the first elliptic function as K, doas to Io. In full, by the values 
of G, already given, m a is 


2 12 a? , 178? at 1 
=~ (B—y-A)( 14+, - = 
1 %. YA Bt oe 0723) 
4. 178703 as 
7254267 523% a3, 50 ＋ 256 
where y=G,=0°5772, B=G_,=—=1°9635. This form suits a<b. II. 
a>b. then a and b must be interchanged. 
(59). By direct use a (204) we get 


1 1 1 1 
f; +7 y s 04 2 agate) 
š e 1 ; 
40 1/45) 

Therefore g>a- for finiteness. This is evident from the result. 
But to see the reason we should evaluate the function integrated for 
æx =. By the equivalence (31), vol. 2, p. 441, the function is pro- 
portional to (7772-3) x (Cera) when xis œ, or to e~7'2-/7), So the 
integral is finite only when q>1/a. It besomes infinite when 
9 1/a, and stays infinite later. 

But if we alternate ae aoe we have 


— 1 23 
f ( 4 ae Da a 258) 


(257) 
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and now ga may have any value, the integral being always finite. 
From (257) follows 


Ia 411232 t 
2 [BO Sat ecoin i eam 
op, Dae a'ad 
“=I 1+ 12 id 1232 4027 ay ae 
Tap dx=1 +- 22 ee 4 at (260) 
(60). The following is Ha with differences. By (203), 
E 
R004 14° k ene .. e 
af Rew (445 4.5 . ye 
aleo ap 2 


a 2 Tag uty" 
The value is infinite for any positive values of « and q, in contrast 
with (257). The function to be integrated is equivalent to 


T GM eee . 27 2 
20 (2) al -= 1 21 eee 


by the generalised exponential function, vol. 2, p. 489, eq. (24). So, 
at / = it is proportional to le 2 x , that is, œ 

But if we alternate the signs, the integral is finite. To see this, 
use the generalised * cos rm formula (140), vol. 2, p. 466. Then, 
instead of (261) we have a function which vanishes at . So 


j E . 1 „ 1.3 13 5 i 
a| K492) (Ls ) An- 2% iT cece te (262) 


a- aly! ary 
% ea? a ( ag „ z 0 
ay(3) t wtr 5 * · (263) 


where the second form of result, which is convergent, is obtained 
from the first form by the use of the generalised «7 formula, vol. 2, 
p. 439. The form (268) is for small values of aq, and (262) for large 
values. 

It is to be carefully noted that we cannot in general make such 
changes in a function which is to be integrated from O to S, and all 
terms counted; the result will obviously differ from the true result 
even when the substituted function is equivalent to the original. 

From (261) is derived 


2 l+a?'a?+24/1. Ba! + ro 42/2 
a. (E-a 720 de E (264) 


In this, put a- Ai, turn both sides to functions of A, and put 
2A = c, then 


2 ſt cosh cx ae 
= 6 (A- = (ct). (265) 
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Now, convert back from ¢ to ti org. Then 
Í qK,(q2) . cosh cx. dz = 


5 
0 (g? 00 
Lastly, confirm this by (203). 
(61). Sometimes the generalised e~* formula comes in to obviate 
an apparent failure in an integrational process. Thus, if s*=4r, 
& 2 =, 


(266) 


f Isein ird [esinta N (267) 


Expand in powers of ¢ and evaluate by Euler’s integral. The result is 


21-40 7142 a Jarr, wer, Gand (4er). +a} 
aU- Bit * on Te tf (288) 
Being in rising integral powers of 7,, how can we turn it to a 
function of r? Observe that the result represents a portion of the 
e~* cos 47 expansion, vol. 2, p. 466. We can therefore substitute 
the negative of the other portion, since the total is zero. This 
brings us to 
ade i = ae 


-H142 (0 Hy (7) + 9 a mt (289) 


the known result, hough: zero 25 t<s. So we have a batch of 
connected results. 


L 185 sin tr dæ . 


7 a =h) =z) (270) 


(— 
sin tr dx * Jo(8x).x/e, 
a Tl o 1 tn . 
=4 af K,(t,8) cos xt dx = T G (xs) cos xt dz; (272) 
0 0 | 


most of which turn up in the theory of cylindrical elastic waves. 
The way of deriving these should be clear enough to one who has 
studied parts of the preceding of a similar nature. 

On the other hand, if we turn sin to cos in (267), working the 
same way, the result corresponding to (268) is $V wr, e %, which 
does not present any difficulty in turning toa function of r. We get 


1 
N Jo(8x) cos tx dæ 8 (278) 
and zero if 3 Kt. Some of the related integrala are 


21565001 7 os t dr . J | 
=Le) =7s Ket) f Grae" , Leer Gre 
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(62). If T and C are both positive, 


2 .. dx A iC 
| Er- „non r STG, ata Ge AN) 
2 11,172 IVI 2 fT 3 
2 36456.) (c) tan (G) 2760 
This applies wnen T<C, or TI CI. For, if TI Ci, Euler's integral 
does not apply. But since tan lr tan- «-!=42, the other form is 
evidently 1—(2/r) tan- (C/ T). Here we may note that the use of 
Euler’s integral, as if it were valid when T,<C,, leads to the second 
form, all except the additional term 1, which is very curious. 
Moreover, note that the two tan— solutions are not only trigono- 
raetrically equivalent, but are also equivalent in the series form, 
when the argument is real positive. 

Another way is to expand (C) in rising powers of 22 by the 
binomial theorem, and use only e 2 Ti in combination with it. 
The result will be (276), without raising the question of the relative 
size of T, and CI. The binomial expansion is valid irrespective of 
its convergency because C is positive. 

Now put Tt, C=1/c,?. Then, by the above, 


2 . æ dz 2. 
07 E epei jp Ad=_ tan ot 


=(A)=1-7 tanl. (277 
Turn to functions ot fi. Then we have i 
20 
t Kot d 2 fe ¢,3 cê 
0 Koli x 12 0-70 ere a}. (278) 
Here (B) is got from (A) by the usual process 1/01 n, which is 
multiplex integration, or multegration, or gammatic integration, or 
gamtegration, or whatever else it may be termed. Also (Bi) comes 
direct from (Al) by the same process. That it is reversed does not 
matter. And (B,) also comes direct from (B) by (203) above, when 
the binomial theorem is applied to the denominator. But (Bi). 
which is the inverted cosine series multiplied by (2/7) (ei /ti), being 
divergent, necessitates another form, say (B,) to meet the case of 
large values of c,/t, Here is the transformation. 


_2( 7 4) 8 
(B) == | 9 1) - 739 8)+...| | 
—2 (term _ Cale 


2d, -I meat} (20 
2 d 1 ＋) (10e) (t/t 
* mA oe 1 2 i (n+ n+3 — (280) 


n TAA ATAR 
(B,) 008 4-2 [ a(log 51+G,) “ig (log 2+-G,) +...] (281) 
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Here we have the convergent function of which (BI) is the diver- 
gent equivalent. The transformation from (279) to (280) is done 
by the generalised sine series, eq. (20), p. 216, vol. 3, or (17), p. 198. 
(BI) and (B) are only equivalent when c,/t, is positive. 
Now go back to (B), and turn it to a function ofc. It makes, by 
multegration, 
JJ... aa tet tee. 
02 Jo (£) K, (fr) td = (Ci) 1 P 2 40 aa 
2 55 4 (og 2000 (log tie . 209 + ). (282) 


Here (C) comes a (B) and (C,) from (Ba). The working formula 
for the log is 


＋ — 


1 13 
g log 5 n (log c+G(m)), (283) 
as on p. 220, eq. (40), vol. 3, slightly varied. This is done by sub- 
stituting (d/dnjec,* for logc, then turning ¢,-"(d/dn)c,-" to a 
function of c, and finally putting n:==0. But its use may be avoided 
altogether by first turning (280) to a function of e; then, on carrying 
out d/dno, the result (C:) follows. 

Lastly, turn (C) to a function of f. We get 

2 ft Jace 1 2 1 č Ie 
8 o (E-a) USONE 5 373 8 515 6 T +}. (284) 

Here Da comes from (C) by the use of (283). And ‘finally, to finish 
the round, (Dy may be directly converted to (A), or conversely. 

Now some remarks upon the above. The integral (C) is ob- 
viously convergent, but if we expand J,(c/x) in the usual series 

-c*/4ce7+..., and then attempt to apply (203), with negative 
integral values of n, we meet the difficulty that these integrals are’ 
all infinite, except for the fifst term (m=0). Nevertheless, the use 
of the formula (203), with m= - 2, —4, — 6, &c., does actually lead 
to the part of (C.) in the first line of (282). So there is something 
to be got from the invalid use of infinite integrals, for examination, 
suggestion, and supplementation. This may be compared with 
(275) above, when T,<C,. As already noticed, a part of the 
proper result comes out right, although the integral is infinite. 

Next, as regards (B). If we put fi ei, and suppose s real posi- 
tive, we must use the convergent formula (B) to obtain fully 
equivalent results. Thus 


(E) = =f sxGofsx\dx 


wire [ey zi 
=(E,)="!% flog 2+6,) += 
(E,)=2 |2 (ig ee ) + 8 65 “(log 2 + Gs) +.. a (285) 
S led Basic 
(F) = | TI 3 (286) 
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But if we use fist in the divergent form (Bi), we get 


GN si dx 2 (ei 01 
. 5 (nai ijc) mee a veg ) 76 (% + . 
(287) 
whilst the companion formula, corresponding to F) is missing. 


Nevertheless, the two formula (Ei) and (Ea) are equivalent, remem- 
bering now that c,/s is real positive. For 


2 3 
. 119-1) +-(1) 9-8) +... (288) 
22 d fe slcr 6 COS 22 (/in -l _ (sfc, ik -$ 
r dw oT -y jn-1 n- —.— (289) 
2.4. seem Ges Ao 
1 any t De n+ 1 d ＋ 7 (En. (290) 


Here the transition Fom (288) to (290) is done by means of my 
two generalised formule for e* and e cos nr (vol. 2, p. 439, 
eq. (24), and p. 466, eq. (140)); that is, 


gv = + gnol 3 art + 291) 

Eai a eT S 
ann 1 r" yh +i 

ETT COS Hh S . — -$ E pees 2 
1 E mti” 2 (292) 

1 — 2 } n=l m+) 
making aS... i ri 293) 
vi tl 


where x must be positive. Itis remarkable that on differentiation 
to no the exponential functions go out altogether. Contrast with 
the generalised formula involved in (279), (280). On differentiation 
to n, the circular function (corresponding to the exponentials) does 
not go out. 

It will be interesting to see how (E) works out when done by 
Weber's integral (227). That is, by the binomial theorem, and then 
Weber, we come to 


ix Inf. € an zen 225 3 D (294 
o . G2+1/e7)) T Ns bn -i ! at An —2 


On this perform the operation —(2/m)d‘dn,. The result is the 
divergent form (Ez) above, and is quite correct, though it needs to 
be supplemented by the convergent (Ei) for calculations throughout 
the entire range of the argurnent. 


The auxiliary integral (F) leads to 
SS elx\5 (ex)s dz =Io2 Ve, 85 


* 


and to various others. But that is of no consequence. The present 
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object has been to show explicitly the application of my generalised 
formule to definite integrals, besides their multegrational trans- 
formation. In the following is a further step. 

(63). In vol. 2, p. 452 and p. 473, I obtained incidentally the 
convergent functions equivalent to the inverted & and e~ functions, 
thas is, inverted term by term. There is an application of one of 
these on p. 37, vol.3. Also, the inverted sine and cosine functions, 
and shin and cosh, have been considered in the present article. I 
have now to convert the inverted I, function to a convergent form. 
It turned up in eq. (214) above as a part of the solution of a finite 
definite integral, the other part being known. We have to find 


the value of 

1 UU be 880 

y “yt y 4’ 

The curve of Y is easily drawn for 8 of y from œ down to 
about 4, and then roughly from 4 down to 1, where the initial con- 
vergency ceases. From y=1 down to y=0 the formula gives no 
information at all. Y increases from O at æ up to about 1 at y=1, 
but we have no means of telling what happens after that. 

Ify=1, Y=1+1+.... This counts roughly for 1. If y=2, Y= 
$(1+4+1+...). This counts for 75 roughly, but more closely than 
the last. If y=4, Y=}(1+3+3+...). This counts for 3125, 
more closely. If y=9, Y=}(1+$(1+4(1+1+.... This counts for 
1288 still more closely. After that, the error gets smaller and 
smaller to any extent. See remarks on p. 255, about manner of 
calculation when only a small number of terms is counted. 

Now Y is the same as 


YLE O, (297) 
y y’ 


This series is not complete, because the similar terms for y” with n. 
positive, are finite. Now the complete series can be converted to 
convergent form. 

Use eq. (160), vol. 2, p. 469, or 


II. —4K, sin 2x(r+4n) =>. (298) 
Here H, and K. stand for H,,(x) and K,(z), wit with / 4, being the 


divergent functions as defined in vol. 2, p. 468, or p. 240. In 
another form, 


3H, —4K, sin tr = 5 r I“ 
N N R. T1) +1 


a 
the series to be complete both ways. Instead of H. and K, we may 
use their convergent equivalents 


H. (I. LL), K. - LE, (800) 


sin sr 
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as in vol. 2, p. 246. These make 
1. (128 =) * 1- Sint = series in (299). (301) 
nsr 


Now differentiate (299) to t, C then put f=. The result is 


E K, cos rr 15 (A+G, 0 TKC. 
su (302) 


where A= log y. If we perform the same operations upon (801), the 
result is the same as (302), provided K, is interpreted as in (300). 

Now differentiate (302) to s and then put s=0. Then, since 
dK,/ds)=0, we get 

0=.. 00 ml (GA+G.)(A42G,)+Go') +... (808) 

This result contains the evaluation of È G,’y"/|n” in convergent 
form. To corroborate, work another way. Differentiate (301) to 
s and then put = t. We get 


dl cost. K. 60 (G. - Go) T (304) 
! 
— 


dt 2 
Differentiate this next to tand then put ¢=0. We get 
at, _ S Gr! y” 805 
dt — u n ( ) 
where, by using the sonvergent I, formula, 
Oly y' 2 7 7— 806 
(TEO, (806) 


By combining (305), (306), the result is (303) again. It is to be 
observed that whereas I, is a function of t, H, is a function of ¢ ; so 
dH,/dt, is zero, but not dI,/dt,. This does not prevent 
del, 10H. 
Gant as (807) 
from being true. So we have three forms which are equivalent, ex- 
hibited by (305), (306), (307). | 
As regards the G, function, we have —G)'=7?/6=1°6449339, and 
the rest follow by 
= > Gr = G'n- (308) 
n 
making l 
Gi = Go +1, G,’=G)+1+}, G; =G, +1+ċ4+5, (809) 
and so on; whilst, since i 


2 =g'(n)g"(n) - g'(n)g'(n), (810) 
it follows that when the values of n are negative integers, then 
G'n) (en), or G, - Ga’. (68104 


Inn 
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We have, therefore, A= E=C, where 


Antiga iit 2 4 -I. -Y), (311) 
B : Pa ! i 6) „ oh 
-o -Z. Got Pins gr.) 
„( I „egi oe „ (818) 


where K, may be either of the divergent or the convergent form. 
So C is wholly convergent, B is divergent, and A is mixed. Y is 
known in terms of X and C or of X and B. 

As these formule are elaborate, I have found it desirable to 
undertake the severe labour of numerically testing the &quivalence 
of A, B, and C in the overlapping region. That is, for values of y 
large enough to admit of some reasonably close estimate of the 
value of the divergent X by itself, and yet not too large for accurate 
talculation of the convergent C in a reasonable time. For it is the 
convergent calculations, of X and C, especially of C, that are so 
lengthy and troublesome, even when 7 is as low as 4. The work 
must be done at length, to at least six places of decimals, and then 
throwing away the end figures. (Four figure logarithms led to large 
final errors.) I shall not give details of this work, but only quote 
the results in one case. Say 9: = = 4. Then 

A= 3367, B= 3368, C = 33623. 

B is easily done, eight terms, and the ratio of the l.c.t. to the 
total is 1/353. Two terms only are used in Y, and the ratio of the 
Le. t. to the total A is 1/82. That A and B agree to 1/3000 part is 
no doubt accidental, though assisted by the equality of l.c.t.’s in 
the Y series. To bring A into full agreement with C, it is necessary 
to count, not the whole, but only 5/6 of the l.c.t. That is, the out- 
standing error is 1/5 of the I. e. t., which, considering that only two 
terms are concerned, cannot be considered bad. 

Some of the data. 

= Y= +°3125, B= — 272286 x 1°23614, 
C= (1 847578 x 11°301921 - 28:737892) x · 693147 
- 6:421530 + 8-504754, 
I,=11:301921, 3a=°695147, 26% + 4A=1°847578, 


X= 4 6421530, > g,'2y"=8'504754. 
9 
Also, Ko = 007102, though it was not explicitly used. 


Going back to the integral (214). It is finite, and the con- 
vergent meaning of the result has been found. But if we take only 
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the even powers of x in the integral, or only odd powers, making 
two integrals, each with a divergent result, then an entirely different 
state of things is created. Each of the integrals is, by the manner of 
construction and term by term evaluation, infinite, and so are the 
results, because the evaluation by initial convergence has no appli- 
cation. Taken together, however, we have 


qK,/q7) =P" | P? 
L A g Mpg- 2 (pq BE +. -)} 


ae dag PD 18 C2. (2) ). 614 


125 (i (re 


convergently, provided no 1 are inv See This means 
that I think the principle of the evaluation is correct, even though 
the execution may be faulty. The principle is that if the integral is 
finite, then its divergent evaluation has an equivalent convergent. 
form, when the successive terms in the integral are correctly 
evaluated. l 

(64). In this connection the integral and solution (215) is of much 
interest. If we put a?/q?=c, and compare it with the form of 
solution = we see that 


2.4 
455 07335 242 


— 95 [+4 (1-7) Hài aF le (818) 


provided c<1. It is, in fact, then a pure identity. And, since the 
right member represents {tan-*(1/o—1)!}{1—c)-4, it follows that 


Jevime( 15.) Stan-! (LS) (816) 


which is, when expanded in rising powers of o, after multiplication 
by (1—c)!, an identity for every power of c. 

Now the right member of (815) shows continuity of calculation 
when c passes through 1 to be >1, up to c=æœ. We may infer that 
the left member will also show continuity, in spite of the fact that 
the two series concerned each pass through œ into divergent 
regions. What happens here is that the point of convergence (in 
each series), which is at the end of the series when c<1, moves 
towards the beginning when c is made to pass beyond 1. We have 
now to find whether the estimation of the value of the two series, 
by their initial convergence, will lead to the same value, by their 
difference, as the convergent series on the right side. 

This stands numerical test very well. Details are too long for 
insertion; I give some leading results. First show that 

1 953 


1.32 .. 953 ` 
173024 ee: Gon Gor when 1. (317; 
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This is experimental. It is not proved that the ratio of the diver- 
gent (1—x)-! to (cx—1)-! is 953 for all values of & 1, but it is 
proved that the ratio has this value when v is a little over 1, and 
that it shows no sensible variation as x is increased. The initial 
convergency ceases when 7==2. If the ratio is a function of x, it 
does not vary much between these limits. 

Using this formula, apply it to (315), calculating the second 
divergent series separately. Then, with c==1-05, we get 


( 7 x 44721 x 958 ) — (1-0247 x 5°5695) = 6°6972 ~ 5°7068 = "9904. 


The true value, by the convergent series, is 9918. Again c=1'1, 


115 953 
3 — a, pam ° 2 ` = 0 1 — ry =" N 
( 7 * 1 62 (4·0488 x 3°5821) 4 ·7861 3 · 7568. 9793 


The true value is 9840. Again, c=1°25, 


7 x ˙953 K 2 - (1:1180 x 1:8333) =2°9951 — 20495 = · 9456. 
The true value is 962. 

The above divergent calculations were made to four figures all 
through, so that the last figure is useless. There is practical identity 
in the first case, an error of à per cent. in the second, and an 
error of 1'7 per cent. in the third. Now the ratio of the l. o. t. to the 
total in the series summing up to 5:5695 was no less than 1/14. How 
is it the final errors are only from 0 to 1:7 per cent.? The accuracy 
seems impossible. The answer is, first, the close estimate of the 
number 953; next, the choice of z to make two equal bottom 
terms; thirdly, the slow variation in size of successive terms. For 
example, the 5:5695 is made up as in the sum at the side of the 
page. If we draw the curve, as described on p. 484, vol. 2, it 

will be seen to be nice and smooth in the lower part, so 


1 that a close estimate of the minimum point can be made. 
7 The last term counted is followed by another of the same 
588 size, and then by slowly increasing terms. 

5292 I do not think there can be any reasonable doubt 


4939 that the difference of the two divergent series involves 
‘4714 continuity of calculation in the way specified, right past 
4567 the infinite values into the region of direct diver- 
4476 gency. It is a fact that the calculations work right, 
4423 whatever the explanation may be. 

4400 It was not necessary to use the equivalence (817), 
— real or apparent. The calculated values of (1— )- 
5:5695 would lead to the same results, without relation to 
— (& 1) 1. But I had already worked out that relation, 

and therefore utilised it. An account will follow, D. V. 
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By rearranging the terms in the two divergent series, their differ- 
ence becomes a single alternatingly divergent series. The value 
may be calculated this way also. But there are plenty of directly 
divergent series which stand alone, and represent by their initial 
convergence equivalent forms of convergent series. The marked 
utility of these, as well as of some of the alternatingly divergent 
ones, is, in physical mathematics, to take the place of convergent 
solutions which, though theoretically perfect, are practically not 
amenable to calculation save within a certain range. Conversely, 
a divergent solution, though easily calculable through a wide range, 
requires to be supplemented by another form in the remainder of 
the range. Generally speaking, two forms of solution at least 
should always be searched for. Mathematicians in general are, I 
find, exceedingly conservative and prejudiced. Nevertheless, I am 
confident of a great future for the practical use of divergent series, 
as well as for the generalized analysis which connects them with the 
eonvergent ones, because both these matters are concerned in the 
operational treatment of physical differential equations. 


(65). Two more integrals remain to be considered, in connection 
with the above. The function of the second complete elliptic in- 
tegral is related to the first by a single integration. Thus, 


2 —2 rr — 731 t 3 
a [ore [co Tore ee) c 
summarizes the first complete elliptic ace and 


w= d (-s sin? G) d= =| (Ges dom = ( aay (319) 


summarizes the second one. The integration 1/2r, finds the second 
function from the first. The first one having two forms, so there- 
fore has the sécond. They are 


1 F(r/s)_ 7 r 127 123272 12325275 
ee e 272 270012 34 me ate 2 224765 83 0). (320) 
1 L F(s/r) © 70 1281 123 123252 35 — 
271 r 


w= (321) 


2 5 247 246277 
There is continuity from w, to w, Suppose s is constant. Then 
2w, is the area bounded by the v curve between r=0 and any value 
of r not exceeding s, whilst 2w, is the area between the same origin 
and any value of r not less than 3. The common value of w, and 
w; When ræs is 27/7. In the integrals containing æ, x ranges from 
O to the smaller of r? and s. In the trigonometrical forms the 
limits are those of reality from 0=0 upwards when r<s, but when 
the upper limit reaches 47 it stays there. 
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The more rapidly converging solution for w corresponding to 
(188), p. 256, is 


2 Iris. 8171 
2 (eri) (323) 
3.5 3.5.7.9 
rs) fi- — ot c S86 | (32a) 
22 633 


where c=s8/4(2r—s), and s (r. The function v on p. 256 must, 
however, be multiplied by xl to meet the present case. 

Only the second form of w, that is w, is concerned in the length 
of an elliptic quadrant, fcr if a and b are the semi-axes, ö being the 
smaller, the length is 


ČC - 62/a2)-1 — 22) 4 
a- ue 3 | de 


=tar {1-5 (1-4) - OR |, 8% 


so we have T= a- / and s=a?, making r>s. But there is. 
no need to confine b to be <a. The series remains convergent 
until 57 24. After that, it is alternatingly divergent. The integral 
(324) may be written 


(G70 41) f° {oe par. (325) 


Hers, if a?(b?/a?—1)-!>a?, the solution is just the same as (324), 
but if <a*, we require a fully convergent form in addition. The 
following shows how to 6 it. 


2 KT 7161 (A ae) 

ak ( — 25) 271 2 ( —r1 271 i.) Of) 

Applying this to (325), the result will be found to differ from (824) only 

in-the interchange of aand ö. It is obvious that the length of the 

elliptic quadrant is the same whichever way it is measured. But 

we get more than that, viz., | 

FF „„ 

6 (1-20 =i) — 701 200 55 ). o 

for any values of a and b. The equivalence is remarkable in this 

way. Either side may be alternatingly divergent, the other being 

convergent; but there is a region, from a?=2b to b?=2a%, in which 
both sides are convergent at once. 

Taking a = 1, and . and defining E by 


12. 1 128? 123252 
E gp t ppe 


Å...) (328) 


eee SA rae A ene eee E 


r Pewen „„ „„ r S& 
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then (827) expresses that 
E(x)= VIA E (25) (329) 


The explanation is that if, keeping the a axis constant, we vary the 
b axis from 0 to œ , every value of b can be paired with another value 
for which the curve has the same shape. This relation (329), which 
might be made a starting point, being visibly true on examination, 
is the analogue of (1358) concerning F; and in fact the F relation 
can be derived from the E relation by differentiation ; that is, by 
carrying out 


i % H)], er (40 4 (%] 630) 


which follow from (318), (319). On the other hand, the relation 
(195) has no strict parallel in the E’s; the nearest approach being 


(l+ Vz; e Ave sts =QE(2)—(1—x) F(x) 


“o 1 1232 123252 
x? 43 

ee e N 
which is rapidly convergent. This is a pure identity, unlike (329). 
(66). The so-called third elliptic integral is merely one of a large 
number of integrals which reduce to the first kind under special 
circumstances. I do not know exactly why it should be regarded 
as a fundamental integral, like the first and second kinds. It is 
usually evaluated by expressing it in terms of first and second in- 
tegrals, partly complete and partly incomplete. This is elaborate 
and complicated, and it is not easy to see from such expressions 
what the function concerned is really like. But we can readily 

obtain understandable series formule. Thus, let 

2 dx 2 tr d 
mj (L+22/t,)(r—24)(s—a2)s r= 
Here we have two connected integrals, of which the first is called 
the third elliptic integral. The limits are to be from 0 to the smaller 
of rt and . But we may fix s to be the smaller. The equivalent 
auxiliary integral is useful in obtaining the solution. By Euler’s 
gamma integral it may be converted to 


22% CT The ad if 73, N 
wei fs SU a 25 ==" „ acne) 


This function may now be turned to a function of 7, 8, ti. Thus, 
SGF Ne Wo WI. (334) 


VOL. IL i y 


(832) 
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eae Wo is the explicit function in terms of r, s, ti. But since 

= does not reduce it to the first elliptic function, the auxiliary 
3 Wi is added to make it do so. This auxiliary is implied in 
Wo. itself, because the first elliptic function is in rising powers of 8%, 
and W, may be expanded in that way together with other terms. 
So we can find what oo is. Thus, 


W= p 
WG Nl +8/t ri 


wpa Gadia) e 


Put ti. To reduce W to the first elliptic function requires 
that — W, sum of all terms involving rising powers of fi. That is, 
1 é t, 4.3.5 7 2 4 1.8 5 
W Fal- 17 6 t; * 46 8 -47t 2475 =- | (836) 
The work is now done. The function W, wants no reservation 
about convergency. So W=W,+W, is suitable for calculation 
when ti Kr. The functions of s/r that ocour represent the sum of 
first n terms of (17＋75/ ). 

But when ti r, we should discard Wi altogether, and use the rest 
of the series in (335), that is, the part in descending powers of ti. 
This makes 

zl 8 s* 1.8.5 8% 
w= (a5 22.4 1 2.4. Bat) 
1? s Bs 3.5 82 3.5.7 8 
2701 4½1 466 fn 4.6.8 75 =) 
128? 53 5s 5.7 82 579 8 
op all 6 1 6.8 7% 6.8.10 at) He en 


The structure is perfectly clear, viz., the first elliptic function with 
every term multiplied by a function of f. These ret more- 
over, are 


=(1+s/t,)', A= —1 20, A. 24 h 01 +32), (888) 


+ 


2138 & 
and so on. | 
Now if, in (837), we turn fi-“ to % u, we obtain the solution of 
the second integral in (832), the auxiliary integral, in rising powers 
of t. Of course, (337) itself may be regarded as expressing this 
also. To corroborate, expand the result (333) in rising powers of t, 


making : 
r,s, N. t 1.3 ë i 
V = Ra 1 y - — 2 e 

= (rota) {Sapa EA ra N 


Here we have 


. c- pie EBED 15 ) (840) 
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in which n has to receive the values O, 1, 2, 8, Ke. On turning 
(339) to a function of r, 8, t through (340), the result is (337) above, 
only with /n instead of fi. So we come round to the third 
elliptic again, by putting our result in terms of fi. And then, 
further, by using (338), we shall come to the form W,+ Wi. 

This is enough for the present about the operational treatment of 
definite integrals, which might go on for ever. The above may help 
others on the way. But perhaps, like the fishes who were preached 
to by the saint, Much edified were they, but preferred the old 
way.“ Very well, then there let them stay. More important than 
the operational treatment of definite integrals is the operational 
treatment of the definite differential solutions of physical problems. 
They are themselves definite integrals in a peculiar way, through 
multiplex integration or differentiation. Moreover, they may be 
converted to definite integrals of the common kind, in a more or 
less complicated manner. There is not much use in that, in general. 
Rather, it is the converse procedure that is useful. 


Given the Effect, Find the Cause. The Inversion of 
Operations. 


§ 527. Nothing metaphysical is meant in the use of the words 
cause and effect. Think rather of a definite mechanical or physical 
system, wherein by applying force in a certain way to some part, 
we produce some effect, as motion in a certain way, at some other 
(or the same) place. Then the applied force may be called the 
cause, and the resulting motion the effect. Now, in general, the 
connection between the cause and the effect is not a functional 
one, when mathematically expressed, but a differential one; and 
yet, although differential, is quite definite. See vol. 1, p. 891, for 
an explanation and illustration of this important proposition. 
There are plenty of examples in vol. 2. If the cause, say a force, 
is called E, and the effect C, then their relation is C= YE, where Y 
is a definite differential operator, which contains no arbitrariness 
in a definite physical problem. The class of function O belongs to 
is usually indeterminate in the sense that although Y is definite, 
the force E may be usually quite an arbitrary function of the time, 
so that, when modified by Y to produce the effect O, it may itself 
turn out arbitrarily, though at the same time there may be excep- 
tional peculiarities in the connector Y which limit the extent of the 
arbitrariness. : 

Now the present question is, given the effect, find the cause. 
Properly interpreted, this involves the same determinateness 
through the same connections. It is easy, by enlarging the 
question, to make the answer be indeterminate. We may observe 


VOL. IL $ u2 
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the effect only, and not know where the cause was. But that is 
not what is implied in CIE. If this be inverted, and turned to 
ESI IC, and then, C being given, it is asked what E produced it, 
it is implied that the cause of the observed effect is at the same 
place as before, and that the cause and the effect have the same 
connection. Now one and the same C might be due either to E at 
the original place or at some other place. Then the structure of 
the operator Y would itseli reveal the possibility. 

We better think of a definite practical case to avoid the vague- 
ness and generalities with respect to exceptional peculiarities. Say 
there is a telegraph circuit from Europe to America, with all its 
complicated parts, and its terminal arrangements for sending and 
receiving signals. Say E; is an impressed voltage in some part of 
the European arrangement, and C, the current in some part of the 
American arrangement; then C,=YE,, and Y can be determined 
definitely. Or rather, we substitute for the reality an ideal system 
which professes to imitate practically and sufficiently the fullness 
of the real one, and Y belongs to the ideal. Evidently when Ei is 
given as a function of the time, we can find C, as another and 
corresponding function of the time. We know, then, the answer 
to the question, given C,, find E,, for a particular kind of C,; and 
similarly, by working other direct problems, we may obtain other 
particular answers. But we must go further than that, and deter- 
mine Ei from C, only, without knowing Ei first. 

An easy case of indeterminateness could arise thus. Let there 
be a second cable just like the first, and alike the first also in its 
European terminal arrangements, and let both be connected simi- 
larly to the American arrangement. Then E, in the original 
European arrangement and ei in the new one, would each, acting 
alone, produce the same C, provided E, and ei were the same 
functions of the time. Observation of C, only would not settle 
where it came from, though a practical man would soon find out 
by observing C, and something else as well. The connection 
would be of the kind C,=YE,+ye,; if e, is known to be zero, then 
Ei becomes known in terms of C,; and similarly for the other one, 
Y and y may be identical copies; but since the two cables are in 
connection with one another, Y is not the same as before, but 
becomes a function of the constants of the two cables and apparatus. 

Let us keep to a single cause and single effect. In vol. 2 will be 
found some examples of the finding of causes from given effects. 
In the following are a few more, with a larger scope. 

(1). Go back to p. 289, and look at equation (334). Throw away 
W, altogether, and write 

a fi 
W. -U ir (1) 
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Now say that r and s are constants, and that ¢, is the time differen- 
tiator, what physical problem does this equation represent? A 
multitude ; but if we take the telegraph theory of vol. 2, chap. vii., 
for basis, then the answer becomes definite. As on p. 808, vol. 2, 
if Vo is the voltage impressed at 2=-0, and V the resulting voltage 
at x, then 


V= Vo, where g=v-"(r+t,)'(s+4)), (2) 
if r=R/L, s=K/S, and v=(LS) So 
_ dV „or- _. Lav, . ? 
a = qe Vo and V= q Fe (8) 
av, , 
If then, = rr el Je, we have Nea tà. (4) 


Comparing with (1), which is Woti / v, we see that W, means 
V/e. So the problem is this. Given that the slope of the potential 
at the origin is e/v(rt)’, what is the voltage at the same place? It 
is implied by the use of the operator: that disturbances arise 
on the left side, so the problem is quite definite. 

(2). There are two primary solutions, in rising, and in falling 
powers of t. The first comes by expanding Wo in rising powers of 
1/t,, and makes 

aae a" 1 1.32 ve 

w= 1 u 7 +4 phre+ 340 2 a (5) 

This suits the beginning part of the curve required. But, remember- 
ing the meaning of r and s, it is easy to see that rt, and perhaps 
st as well, may get unmanageably large, so a second form of solution 
is wanted. It is got by expanding Wo in rising powers of t, and 
makes 

t. 1178-1 = G 8> a 


24 Ad p-ts-14 13,-2 
ET a eat ar et) Sah 
6) 


which is suitable as soon as rt aud st are large enough to produce 
distinct initial convergence of the series. Beginning with the value 
0, W, increases at first as £, then more slowly, makes a hump, and 
finally subsides to zero again according to t“. 

(3). In the distortionless case, r=s, and 


2V tf _2rt 4 ert (270) A 

J 5 85) (7) 
3.5 

m= al stant PA (8) 


The equivalence of 201 and w, is a case of the generalised E cos nr 
formula, Both cume from vt 
l t 
Wo =. 9 
0 Ph (9) 
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(4), This may also be made to represent a simple coil problem. 
For if the impressed voltage on a coil varies as t-i, the current will 
vary as Wo in (9), fully expanded functionally in (7) and (8). 

Or, if the current in a conducting condenser varies as -I, the 
voltage will be proportional to Wo. 

(5). Evidently (6) entirely fails when s=0, which occurs when 
there is no are Then S remains, in the p 


_ to 1.8 2 are 

meg -ratana =2(<) 9 — iat 5 =}. (10) 

and now the question is, 1 is the second form for large values 
oft? The reduced form of = is 

=(r+4) a (11) 

and expansion in rising ens of t, gives the answer w=r, This 

is in fact the value tended to when ¢ is large. There is no leakage 
now, and that makes a difference. 

This result w,=r-! is evidently not a complete equivalent of the 
convergent solution w,. In the usual use of a divergent paired with 
a corresponding convergent series, say (7) and (8) above, the range 
of practical use of the divergent series may be found by inspection 
of its initial convergence. This fails with wirt, because the 
series has degenerated to its first term. So it is only by actual 
comparison with the convergent series that we can find how small 
rt may be to allow of the use of the second formula. I find that 
the error, which is considerable when rt=1, is reduced to about 
1 per cent. when rt=4. So from vt=4 up to © we may use the 
short formula, and use the long one only for the piece from t= 0 
up to rt=4. | 

(6). As to why the series should degenerate, that is rather obscure, 
but the following will give a partial explanation. Consider the 
translation operator e *, which is in constant use in differential 
transformations, making, for example, 


e~ 79 f(t) Edt). (12) 

This operator shifts the function bodily through the distance z. 

Applied to unit operand, positive, it makes . “11 (t- x), that is, 1, 
when tx, and zero when. ¿<x. Yet in powers of ti we have 

11 1-21 4 at nae (18) 

where (with unit operand) t, and its powers are all vanishing quan- 

tities. But then there is an infinite number of them, and their 

separate vanishing does not necessitate the vanishing of the sum. 

To see this here, put f/ = for tin; then, remembering that 

l= un- l, we may write (13) thus, 
-at 1. B/E (4; alt, (/t) (/t 
as p Ul“ 28g 32 8 4 . (14) 


* 
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Here the quantity in the { } is finite when æ t. The outside factor 
is zero. So e—*11—1 when t>z. But the f ] becomes œ when 
x=t, and if all terms are counted, is o when x>#, So the result 
is 1—0 x œ , that is, indeterminate in this way. We know by.the 
preceding that the 0x œ means 1. 
We may also put it thus. What is the value of the series 
(al.. (I N- I- 
1 -= BS 
when n=0, when it assumes an indefinite form ? The answer is, 
1 when æ t, and O when z<t. 

(7). The above is.an explicit illustration of a useful test to apply 
to series in powers of a differentiator, to make sure that an infinite 
series of 0’s really means 0 in the total, or to suggest and perhaps 
prove that it is finite. For, if it is (¢-1/|-1)F(¢), and F(t) is finite, 
the result is zero. But if F(é) is infinite, then the result may be 


(15) 


finite, and most likely is, 


As another illustration, which works out differently, consider the 
operator * which occurs in the electrostatic portion of the tele - 
graph theory, vol. 2, p. 49 and after. We have g= ti, and in all 
the series developments done there, the terms ¢,, f., &c., are taken 
to be zero. For example, 


=( wae .) -4t (+5 +5 +n). 46) 


In turning this to a * of t, the ian a degenerates to 1 
simply. 


In full, this series is 
t- BAN t-2 ¢-8 
(Alt- 2.3 3.4.5.6 4.5.6.7 3 " +}. (17) 


Here the function in the [] is finite for all positive values of t, so 
the result is simply 1, and in (16), we count only the second series, 
together with 1 to represent the first series. Similar treatment 
applies in various other diffusion problems. 


(8). Go back to (11), and see how it behaves when treated in the 


same way. 
It makes | 
1 C1 C9, 18 1 1.8.5 1.5.7.1 
a aaa tal TO ates ant +3468" pet >) 


(18 
Here, counting all terms, the rosli is 1 101 -O Xx ), . 
The conclusion is that w, is not really reduced to its first term, 
although, as before seen, it approximates to that result pretty quickly. 
Now examine the reduced form of the convergent solution, that 
is, the solution, in the sense of rigorous mathematicians, when L=0, 
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or the self-induction is done away with. The solution for Vo, to 
make —dV,/dx vary as etil, takes the form of an oscillating series of 
infinities. The real solution is given by w, It is, Vo- e / (RS), as 
may be seen by inspection of (4), with the changes needed to get 
rid of L and v. That is to say, a constant impressed voltage is 
needed to make the slope of potential vary as t-. l 
The remarkable thing here is that the solution of the electrostatic 
problem regarded as a reduced case of the electromagnetic, arises 
by degeneration of a divergent series, whilst the convergent solution 
becomes useless. This occurs in the reduction of all electromagnetic 
solutions to electrostatic, when the electromagnetic are expressed in 
terms of positive powers of R/L, by convergent series. The other 
way, with L in the numerators, will be noticed presently. 
(9). If V, is voltage impressed at the beginning of a cable, and 
V is the result (transverse voltage, or the potential) at distance 2, 


th 
N Se er Vo, where g= V7 (R+Lt,)(K+8#,). (19) 


The inverse problem is given V., find V. The anwser is Vy=« V; 
but to allow for changed functional form, we better write it thus, 


| Wo = W. (20) 
Jf, for example, Vo is constant, beginning t=0, then V is the 
(usually curved) arrival curve of the potential atz. But let W be 
constant, beginning ¢=0, then Wo is the impressed voltage that 
produces the perpendicular arrival curve, or more strictly, perpen- 
dicular first, and horizontal later. This solves the problem of how 
to make square signals. Now W in (20) is the same as V, in (19), 
but Wo is usually very different in shape from V. Yet all the 
change in the formula is in the reversal of the sign of z. 

The distortionless case is very simple. A constant W, suddenly 
put on will produce a constant W, also suddenly coming on. Here 

= g=(r+t,)/v, making Wolf W; (21) 
showing that Wo must be / times as big as W, and start 2 
sooner. 

But if we do not have the critical relation R/L=K/S, then all we 
can do without analysis is to find the initial and final values of W, 
The final value is got by putting fi = O in g. It makes 

Wo- ern W. (22) 
This is the steady W, needed to maintain W steady at x. When 
there is no leakage, W,)= W. 

The initial value of Wa is got by a consideration of the attenuation 
at a wave front due to constant Vo. This makes the initial W, be 
given by | 3 

Wo- (RLIK W, (23) 
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So the curve of W, falls from the value given by (23) at the moment 

= —2/v, to the value given by (22), when =œ. Practically, of 
course the steady value is nearly reached in a short interval of time. 
But, practically also, whilst the final value of W, is pretty definite, 
the initial value is not, because it is not possible to realise constancy — 
of the constants R, L, K, S. Increased resistance at the wave 
front due to the initial stage of imperfect penetration will necessitate 
a greater initial value of Wo to counterbalance it. But except at 
its beginning, the curve of W, may fairly approximate to real fact. 

Note that if L=0, an infinite initial value is wanted. But the 
inductance never is zero, so the failure, by supposed infiniteness of 
voltage needed, is not real. 

Similar considerations apply to the determination of W, to pro- 
po a perpendicular arrival curve of current at x. Since 


-9 = (R+ Lt) C, therefore C= = (3 tin) v. (24) 


R 1155 R Li, 
5 in the inverse problem Ee g 
= + 11 t qz p 
Wo K 8.) E C. (25) 


So W,/C falls from the value (L/S) le T eK to the value 
(R/ K) ER in order that the curve of C shall be first perfectly 
steep, and then horizontal later. The final value is to maintain the 
leakage current, when K is finite. But when K is zero, there is no 
final steady Wo. The impressed voltage, after its first drop, must 
increase again without limit to maintain the current constant at z. 

Similarly, if we terminate the cable through apparatus, we can 
determine W, finitely to produce definite results in particular ways ; 
a steady current, for instance, through a coil which has a through 

conducting circuit. But if we ask for the maintenance of a steady 
current through a non-conducting condenser, then W, must ulti- 
mately increase without limit. 


(10). To make a square arrived signal, of potential or of current, 
of given duration a. Superpose upon the curve of W, calculated for 
continuéd constant W or C, the negative of the same, beginning 
later by theinterval a. The resultant makes the curve of .W,, which 
will make W (oz C) jump instantly from 0 up to a certain value, 
remain at that value for the interval a, and then suddenly drop ta 
the value 0, and remain there. So, provided L is not zero (and it 
never is); the impressed voltage required to produce any signals of 
finite size is always finite and calculable. 

Keeping to a single square signal, the resultant W, will vary 
notably with the duration of the signal. If very long, then the first 
part of W, may have fallen down greatly towards its final value 
(assuming that there is one); so the second part will be nearly a 
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copy of the first, reversed in sign. But if the duration is so short 
that the second part begins before there is a large drop in the first 
part, then the resultant is first a strong short W,, followed by a long 
weak tail of the opposite sign. The initial impulse makes the 
square signal, the rest wipes it out. Construct a machine to do 
this properly, and you may see wonders. But I fear that strong 
impulses are just what the cable people will not have. Thon their 
messages can go dribbling along, as usual. 


(11). It is not necessary to say much concerning the way of 
calculating the shape of the W, curve, because it is much the same 
as the work done in vol. 2, in calculating the effects produced at a 
distance by voltage impressed at the beginning of a cable. But 1 
gave little detail regarding one way, in power series of æ and t, so 
this method may be given here. It has to be harmonized with the 
other ways. 

If K=0, no leakage, then 


V/V =e me”, (26) 


This expands-to 


vee(14 4 Hre .) * ( 1 += ). (28) 


In accordance with experience in this class of a the even 
series reduces to 1 simply, because Y, &., contain only integral 
rising powers of ti. But let us verify this by expanding the even 
series in powers of a. The constant part has already been found to 
reduce to 1. The coefficient of a is 

tiy t;*y* t,°y® vl? ye ytt! fl? 
4 2 8 i +.. .)=3 30-9 AE 875 0. 


(29 
This is Ox finite, or O. The coefficient of a? is 
2% fi % a f % 1 2 5yt0 
(A2 fy’ +6 4. 10 rt) 
“hae: > HG 8 uo 
t. 71. 84y, 1 .. t. 
DE 18 546 & 7.8 k saaat) OP 


which is also 0x finite, or 0. So are the rest, more and more so. 
Having thus cleared the ground, there is left 


You 

221 ( ＋ J +e +...) , (81) 
e ë | 

The next step is to find Y” in terms of t. There are two ways, one 

convergent, the other divergent. First, expand Y” by the binomial 
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theorem, in rising powers of fi, and then multegrate. This makes 


.-. at ath 34. — (82) 
t a , n?(n?—2?) 2 n(n — 2*)(n? - 4?) (a 
“Cal! “ute (40 B (0 . 
(83) 


Use this in (31), with n=1, 3, 5, . . It is desirable to have the 
commencement explicitly, being the important part. Thus, 


A 1.1.3 1.8.5 a 
(22 2.422 ½ 244.6 2.2.2 5 
VC 
BEC 22 2.4 2.2½ 2.4.6 2.22 75 

7/5 5 54 6.3 5.7 4 6.3.1 5.7.9 a3 7 
Sse 227 2.42.24 2.4.6 2.2.26 — 60 


Observe that the terms in the f series all ultimately become of one 
sign, beginning one term later in passing from one series to the 
next. Note also that a = 0 cuts off all but the electrostatic part. 
The same is done by t large. That is, in the later stage, self-induc- 
tion ceases to operate sensibly. . 

The convergent series is got by expanding Y” in falling powers 
of ti by the binomial theorem, making 


V. abs ti; 7a 2555 ä ). 835) 

Here, on multegrating, some terms at the beginning go out, leaving 
v. U. 1 1.3.5. (4 —2 
[n Das“ 2.4.6...(n— I) 


ff G A 
{ 171280 n+24a : 17364 (36) 
where, as before, n=1, 3, 5, &. So, writing out the leading part 
3 t Tt 
2 1 21 r= — 2112 ( 342 (14523 
on T2 120-2825043 12520 
i lf 1420 (I 2525 18230 . 
8 22 1424 252 (l 32 7 2 
11 


__y 13 l- 5 25 (1-54 1-2 z(t- 
[5 Dae 2.4 1.62a 2.7 200 8.8 2a 4.8 


4 124 


(37) 
This shows the structure plainly, and is easier to use than (36). In 
this form L comes in the denominators, so that we cannot reduce 
to the electrostatic form directly. 

When t=0, (37) makes a definite function of y orx. But this is a 
deception. The formula is on\y valid from æ O up to æ ut. Beyond 
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that, there is nothing. So if we reduce f to O we shift the wave 
front up to the origin. There is left merely the result V/V,=1 at 
x=0, t=0, which is correct, of course. 

Now in vol. 2, p. 332, eq. (38), is the following form of convergent 
solution, 


| an 880 
=“ [no(n ele) 100 .-. 80 


where P,,(z) is I, ) divided by its first term, and z= v 0e), and 
w=to(t—-2/v), p being R/2L, that is 1/24. What relation does it 
bear to (37)? To answer this, expand (38) in powers of x The 
coefficients are functions of t. The first function is tl, in 
agreement with (37), The next is —(px/z)(1 +t 17 4070 ＋ ... ) cot. 

Carrying out the multiplication, the result is the y term in (37). 

Then the z? terra in (38) comes to O, in agreement with (37). It 
follows that the two convergent solutions (37) and (38) are identical, 

one being a mere rearrangement of the ozhe~, when the factor eet 
is allowed for. 

The next question is, what relation does the convergent (38) bear 
to (84)? The answer is less easy. For, if we substitute $H,(z) for 
I. (z) in (39), producing 

1 (1412 1232 
8 


Ft. 12— 4m? 
12 817200 ( +.. . (40) 


we have a form equivalent to (38), and therefore to (37) and (84), 
but which does not reduce identically to (34), because it contains 
the square root of z. The transformation must take place in a 
transcendental manner. 

But there is another way of passing from (38) to (34), not involv- 
ing the square root of z. Expand, as before, (88) in powers of æ, 
with coefficients of the form . f(t). Then put f(t) in the form 
>A, L. (ot), which is an identical substitution. Thirdly, substitute 
$H. for I.. Say the coefficient of x” becomes 


T (0 ALA, (+55 7 t.. J: 1 


then this will be found to be identically the coefficient of x” in (34). 
The best way to carry out this process is by means of the 
ti SA(a Tal) transformation of vol. 2, p. 348, applied to the func- 
tions Y” in terms of ti, so as to bring them at once to the 
required form. Then compare with (88). Although the harmoni- 
sation is complicated, it is satisfactory to see how it is done. 


2 9% = 


+... 
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It also shows how to pass from (37) to (34) through the Bessel 
functions. But whether (34) is practical for calculation, I have 
not examined. I prefer (37), &., to (40). 


(12). Now pass to the inverse problem. Use (38). Change the 
sign of x first. This turns w to w!/=4p(¢+./v), whilst z remains 
the same. So 

eg PH Pa (2) + 2w'P (2) + 20 A/ ) P. ) T. . J. (42) 
But this begins at the moment f= -/ v. So put l =t'~ v, making 
w. = Ah, and z! tt 22 / v)]. Then 
- pt ! jv 9 

W „ (PENHA ) PC) +2407 2 Pala) b.. J. G5) 
Nowet“ starts at the value 0, and W, is the impressed voltage at 
æ O which will produce constant potential W at x, beginning there 
at the moment t! . 

Without calculating the whole curve, there are four points in it 
which serve very well to exhibit the main features. First, ¢/=0. 
Then Wo / W Next t/=pz/v. Then 


W/W = (J +23; +23, T 2J T.. )( /) (44) 
214021 Cx. 1.3 Cee 5 

1+ v 5 2.4 (5 s.. (45) 

1/ 7,( 5-11 {+ Gf} (0 


The immediate result (44) is ornamental. Putting it in a power 
series (45), its meaning can be seen, and is easily calculable. It 
_ ean be recognised to be given also by the integral form in (46), and 
also by the differential form which follows, where (p</v), means 
the differentiator with respect to pz/v. The last shows that the 
value tended to when px/v is large, is 2. This is confirmed by 


the definite integral, because [ Jy(y)dy =1, 


The third value of ¢’ is 2r / v, making w’=pz/v, and z’=0. So, 


WO. Pale pL . o(px/v)? 3 /o 
wt {age +...) é (47) 
The fourth value of t is ©, making Wo / WI. The value of the 
quantity pr / v, or Rx/2Lv, determines the range of W,/W. If it is 
as small as 1, the four values of W,/W are 2°71, 1:92, 1°68, and 1. 
If it is as large as 10, the first value is 22,026; the third is nearly 
2, and the second is not much more. That is, Wo drops from a very 
large to less than twice the final value by the time the wave front 
due to W, has reached the point 2, the point of observation of W 
being at z, when « is large enough to make zio be very large. The 
remaining drop from 2 to 1 takes place slowly. 
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(13). When there is leakage, the more developed formula for V/V, 
or : . should be used, eq. (57), p. 337, vol. 2. Else it is the same 
in treatment; that is, first alter the sign of æ, and then alter the 
zero of time, as done above. 

But when the formula is wanted for the impressed voltage that 
will produce a square current signal at x, a further change is re- 
quired. For 

C KTS W. -% Wo / RT Lili Nr. 

T(R : mer we (K TB). i (48) 
(vol. 2, p. 308, eq. (105)). So, knowing the formula for C/V, to 
obtain that for W,/Cz, when W, is the impressed voltage that will 
make Cz square at z, we must, besides changing the sign of x, also 
_ interchange R and K, L and S. That is, when the results are, as 
usually in vol. 2, in terms of the two quantities p and o given by R/2L 
+ K/2S, p is unchanged, but o must be reversed. ö 

(14). For instance, if there is no leakage, 

à — a ot 

9.—(L) I,(2).e becomes de- (5) OR pf (49) 
apparently. On examination, it makes nonsense. The reason is 
that p is =o in this case, so a contradiction is involved in keeping 
p the sameand reversing o. The proper way is to start with pnot ; 
reverse o, and then put it There is no contradiction, and the 
process works properly. We might anticipate some failure in (49) 
from K being zero whilst R is finite. 

(15). The fall formula is (53), p. 386, vol. 2, for the direct problem. 


oe [r+ 2—1 el Tae -a) Tan- a)? + —— (50 


where c= 2/0, and where, on arrangement in powers of a, a“ is to 
mean 


g 
an= Tp Pale) w=}o(t—a/v), 2=0(f—2%/)'. (51) 
It is now o, not p, that occurs in w and z. Note that p=o makes 
all terms go out save the first. i 
Now change the sign of x and of . The P's are functions of 21, 


sọ do not change; but w becomes —$o(t+2/v)=-—u, say. Also p/o 
and c change sign, and the sign of a mtist be reversed. So, 


Wo -et 7 a{l+a(c-a)+aXe—a 
Wome | Paraet) e-. Je 
where a* “a 1 ). (58) 


This solves the inverse problem, provided ¢ begins at the moment 
/. That is, the impressed Wo males C, be zero before and 
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constant after the moment ¢=0. The extra terms are now all 
retained when we put p=c. This makes c=2, and reduces (52) to 
Wig oT ro- Lauf G08 TP. (0% 12 P) ] (54) 
Lut, O B? B PTEN 

when there is no leakage. We need not always trouble to*alter the 
time zero explicitly. But a check upon the accuracy of the sign 
reversals is desirable. Say z=0. This makes 


W,|LeC, =e „1 -＋ 411 + 812 121; +...} (pt). (55) 
This must be the expansion of 

1 20 1020 i 

Tena E 2 1+ pt—3p%?+.. (56) 


To prove this, use nA Expansion 8 of p. 348, vol. 2. Thus, 
u. „ et ETSI t 
(1-+2p/ ti = (arg i-p 
et 11a 1+a? 1— —pt/1+a\2 
=e" 14 Haß Ir (Ia) oa 
Expand this result in powers of a, and we get (55), by substituting 
I, (ot) for a”. Besides this corroboration, we see that we may, if we 
like, derive the solution for Cz from the Co solution (57), by altering 
the meaning of a” from In(vt) to (/n) P. &). 
The four principal values in (54) are first, t= av, making tb . 
Second, ¢=0, making 
(J +43, + 8J＋ 12 J T.. )( / v) 
=142(px/v) + 40 v) O- 5/12. 16 (p / v) +. (58) 
Third, ¢=</v, making 
e~ PI? 41 4-4 px/v+-4(pxr/v)? A0 / v), / 2 ＋ 4( 0 /o) B+...) 
dor /o. vs. (59) 
Fourth, t= makes . The third value is about 40 when pr / = 10, 
as in a former case, when the result was 2, in producing constant 
potential. It is to be constant current now at x. The subsequent 
rise of W, is of no consequence in the calculation relating to a square 
signal of finite duration, which involves taking a difference. 
(16). Another interesting case of (52) is R= O, K finite. Here 
o=—p, 80 all the extra terms go out, leaving 


pall =e „ [o(t2— x2/v2)'], l (60) 
where p=K/2S. The four principal values are 
ther o, Jo( px / v), . P ⁰/(2t) l. (61) 


The last is for large f. It tends to zero. The first and third 
values show the magnitude of the drop in the interval between 
te -/ and +x/v. But observe the second value, for t=0. It 
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may be positive or negative, or zero, though never greater than 
+1. Say px/v=2'4, then the four values are about 10, 0, 1/10, 0. 
Here W, drops to zero momentarily, though it does not change 
sign. But give pz/v a very large value, and examine how „( 
behaves as ¢ goes from - % to +2/v. There is first an immense 
drop to a small value, followed by oscillations from + to — and 
back again. There is only a limited number of these oscillations, 
and when they end W, becomes +, and remains +, ending with a 
long tail, according to the fourth value in (61). 

This may seem an extraordinary way of initiating and maintain- 
ing a constant current at x. The same phenomenon, in the form of 
small fluctuations, may be perceived in previous formule. Here it 
is accentuated by the absence of resistance allowing us to examine 
a simpler formula. It is difficult to give a visible explanation of 
the necessity of the fluctuations or oscillations after the first big drop, 
because it is such an involved matter. But as a check upon (60), 
I have taken it to represent an arbitrarily given impressed voltage 
at x=0, and have worked out the direct problem of finding the 
current it produces at x. The result is C=0 before and constant 
after ¢=0, as required. 

The fall of Wo towards zero ultimately is easily explained. If 
we take the time integral of the fourth form in (61), the result 
varies as t, and shows that the time integral of W, goes on 
increasing without limit, though at an exceedingly slow rate. 
This is to supply current to the very remote parts of the cable 
(assumed to be infinitely long) that have not been reached by the 
disturbance. Keeping in the near parts, however, there is constant 
current at x maintained by an insensible impressed force, tending 
to zero. The conclusion is that V=0, and C=constant, having the 
same value as at x. For there is no resistance in circuit, and when 
V=0, no leakage current. 

Then we may ask why C assumes the same value everywhere 
(in the near parts) ultimately. This is an example of a general 
property of magnetic induction in plane sheets which was first 
proved by the distortionless circuit in 1887. Given a line charged 
and currented in any way, and connected to earth at both ends. All 
the charge will eventually disappear, by leakage and terminally, 
but the current will persist if there is no resistance, and redistribute 
itself so as eventually to make a steady uniform current all along 
the line, if there is no resistance in circuit anywhere. (See Elec. 
Pa., vol. 2, p. 144, for particulars.) Now in our present case C,= 
constant inexorably. So the rest of the cable (in the near parts) 
must also have the same current ultimately, as Wo becomes practi- 
cally zero. It is done by natural redistribution of current under 
the circumstance of no resistance. Of course it will be understood 
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that x in the formula is the only place where the value of the cur- 
rent is constant all the time. m 

To further illustrate the principle concerned, take off the very 
small residual W, altogether. For some time after, no sensible 
change will occur; but given time enough, the uniform current will . 
all disappear, not by annihilation, but by spreading into the remote 
parts of the cable, and so attenuating to zero density. When speak- 
ing of current, sheets of magnetic induction should be pictured, 
not merely their cores. 

(17). It will be as well to translate the cable problem into the 
corresponding one relating to the propagation of plane sheets of 
magnetic induction in Maxwell’s conducting dielectric. Imagine 
‘the dielectric to be unbounded one way (x=), but terminated at 
x=0 by a perfectly conducting sheet. Let, initially, there be no 
disturbance. Then, at the moment t=0, let a source of magnetic 
induction of strength F start uniformly all over the plane. That is, 
f tubes of induction are generated per unit area per second, so that 
Jfat= {pH . dæ, on account of the persistence of the induction when 
once created. Then the equation connectiug H at x with f at x=0 is 


ret! 
H= 1] erf. 
¢ a) 7257 | (62) 
Compare with the first of (48) above. The changes are quite formal, 
because it is physically the same problem, provided g, or magnetic 
conductivity, is introduced to imitate R in the cable problem. So, 
by (50), 

uvH pt 0 ha 27. 52 

e [7500 20 e 1) all+a‘c—a)+a%(c—a)? +... | (63) 


shows the H at distance x due to F constant, beginning t=0, where 
p or 29/2 + e. In the real Maxwellian dielectric p= o, so 
all the extra terms stay in. Induction is then not only generated 
at a uniform rate, but persists in the dielectric as well. H begins 
at x at the moment f= /v, with the value Fe , and then rises 
up to the final value f later. 

Now pass to the inverse problem. (52) shows that 


f et z 92 410 = 27 — a)? ] | 
aa [ Pate) +2(£+1) a{l+a(c—a)+a%(c—a)?+...} (64) 
determines the nature of F needed to make H, at x begin suddenly 
and stay constant. This is when there is magnetic conductivity 
causing destruction of induction after its creation and transmission 
into the dielectric. Do away with this decay, by g=0, or p=—<e, 
then we come to (60), which makes ö 

H. eee), (65) 


pu 
VOL. TI. l * 
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in Maxwell’s condueting dieleetric. The time integral of f, or the 
total induction in the. dielectric, ultimately varies as td. If what 
remains of f ia taken off altogether, then the total induction existent 
at that moment is conserved. For it cannot pass through the 
plane boundary, for one thing. It cannot be destroyed by the con- 

ductivity of the medium, for another. But it will ultimately 
attenuate to zero density, by spreading out into the remote parts 
of the unbounded dielectric. ~ . 

(18).. Yet one thing more. It remains to show how H is estab- 
lished by the determined F in other parts of the medium, say at y. 
which may have any value from 0 to œ. It may be convenient 
now to alter the time zero so that F begins at the moment ¢=0, 
and H, when t=x/v. Then, by (65), i 

fiav- T [of (t ajo) atje. (66) 

This f is now to be regarded as a given impressed source, and the 
H it produces everywhere is wanted. This is a direct problem. 

The first step is to expand I,(...) in the form > A, L. (ot). Thus 

IC. .) = I, fo (2? —22/vt)} = eM? f- (-o Tot), (67) 

In this, put fi 00. f a), reducing it to ba I Xet) by one way, 

or else to the same with a turned to its reciprocal by another. The 

ambiguity arises from the radical. But a” and a mean the same. 
with the operand Id ot); so both forms expand alike, and make 

f ai t -/ ox (ezv)? 

E { pen as 15 Je (68) 

Now this form of result I see 3 the series development 
of a much simpler functional form; and this, again, shows that it 
eonduces to simplicity not to change the time zero so as to make 
the impressed force begin when f=, but to keep it so that the 
given effect (here H,) begins then. On this understanding, 

E/ H. - pt,/q=p0: ** P,(s)_,, (69) 
because f= E, numerically. Vectorially, f- eurl E. Here z is the 
regular o 4/5), whilst the outside suffix indicates the value to 
give to x inz. It alse indicates the initial value of vt for the function 
determined. Thus, in (60), f ranges from - sjo to . This notation 
will be found useful in the following. 

The corresponding value of E, is 

E. e- E. — H. 6 -H. 17 P... (70) 
This is for any point y. The value subsides towards zero, not only 
at z, but all over as well. On the ether hand, 


-( Bom Te r-. 
ebe 24 242 ) PG -aHa (71) 
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This is H, steadily at y=x; elsewhere it tends to that value in time; 
subject to the reservation already mentioned. 

(19). Now consider the effect of terminal connections, applied to 
a finite length of cable, beginning with the simple case of terminal 
short circuits. The reflection of a wave is positive as regards C, 
and negative as regards V. Let an impressed voltage e be inserted 
at w=0, preducing V. -e there. Then 


＋ Sti N 5 K Sti X 2V 
222 4 —Sat —5ql coo 1 2 
0 (ete) Merete tes .- (Kt Tü) nue d 


is the current at v=} due to V., being the initial wave followed by 
its positive reflections, in an infinite series. But if we invert the 
problem, and write 


ve (te) zen-, (78) 


there are only two waves. This makes the present and other inverse 
problems much simpler than the direct. But remember that O, does 
not cause V, (that would make a distinctly different problem), but 
is caused by Vo. Suppose Ci starts when ¢=0, then V, begins at 
the previous moment t= —//v, making the wave . .; and, at the 
later moment ¢=//v, which is the moment the front of the reflection 
of the first wave reaches the source, a second wave of V, begins, 
given by the formula «-%.... There are no others, because the 
second impressed force is so graduated and timed as to destroy the 
effect of all the subsequent reflections which would exist if V, im- 
pressed continued according to the first formula alone. Both these 
formula have been already worked out, but before noticing them, 

let us go to the evergreen distortionless circuit for simple information 
without complication. 

Putting e=0 makes q= (t; +p)/v; 80 


Vo= pLa. aee hea. (74) 
Here C, (as in tho preceding also) may be any function of the time, 
say f(t). Then 
TAO. TAR v. pafe e] 8 
explicitly. But (74) is equally explicit, in a less conventional way. 
The meaning can be seen by letting C, be a mere pulse, at the 
moment ¢=0, and nothing else. Equation (74) shows that two 
pulses of V, are required to produce it, one at the moment f= I/, 
magnified 3 Lu e% times; the other at the moment t=1/v, minified 
(and reversed) L ehe times. To see the significance ot the 
aecond pulse, consider what the first pulse of Vo does. It sends a 
pulse of V=LvC along the line, which attenuates in transit to half 
the size of the required pulse at the end of the line. The positive 
reflection of current immediately doubles this, making the required 
VOL. m. 12 
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pulse of current atthe end be of full size. Then follows the reflected 
pulse along the line, in which V=—LvC. On arriving at the source 
it is minified by the factor „/. It is negative as regards V and 
positive as regards C. The usual reflection would then turn it to an 
ordinary + pulse like the first, to be sent along the line and produce 
a second pulse at the end, to be followed by an infinite series of 
smaller pulses. But at the moment = / the second, or negative 
pulse of V, acts. Its effect, by itself, would be an infinite series of 
pulses. But they are exactly the negatives of the series already 
described. So, in reality, the second pulse of V, stops all further 
action. There are just two pulses of Vo, two wave pulses in the 
line, and one doubled pulse of current at its end. It is beautifully 
simple in operation because it is done with ideally simple machinery. 
But though not so simple, the action is equally perfect in circuits 
possessing distortion. The impressed force is of two types, and the 
second one is constructed so as to cut off the after effects due to the 
first. If the reader is not familiar with, but wants to understand 
these things scientifically, and not merely from the analytical, nor 
yet merely from the practician’s point of view, he should read my 
account (1887) of the properties of the distortionless circuit (Elec. 
Pa., vol. 2, pp. 119 to 155, and p. 307). It requires no high mathe- 
matics to add all sorts of examples in additional illustration. 

Equation (74) also shows that if 

Vo- Lo 2c, from t= / to f=, 

is followed by Vo- L shin (%% ). Ci. from f= O onward, 
the result is steady Ci at the end of the line. Here the first V, alone, 
and kept on, would in time make C. jump up higher and higher, 
staircase fashion, to a limiting value. All these later changes are 
cut off by the alteration in the type of the impressed Vo which 
occurs when the reflected wave reaches the source. Note that this 
reflected wave establishes the steady state as it moves on, by union 
with the primary wave. | 

(20). Returning to an ordinary circuit in which the distortion is 
not destroyed, I will give in brief the full process of developing (73), 
instead of referring to the results of direct problems worked out in 
vol. 2, and making changes of sign or other alterations. This will 
be useful in confirming £ some of the preceding work, and to show 
how to work in other cases when it may = be convenient to modify 
previously worked out solutions. 

First put g in terms of fi, p, and o, maiig vg = {(t, ene. 


S o 17092 v pmm 
= 11 0 e). jt l "o 


Now here | 12. = 6161011 — *. . (77) | 
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Substituting in (76) and shifting «~°* to the beginning, makes 
Vo _ 11 e- (e rc) A . oiv 
C, 

Now if u=go(t+2/0), TER 470 =22=0%(t2—x2jv2), (79) 


and a and 8 are the differentiators with respect to u and w, as in 
vol. 2, p. 328, then 


„ 1. (78) 


41 — 


n 
b.) tapt oP) = oe) Pal (80) 
Also, the identity 
1— 42 202 wt 
Ie P= "i 22820 b.. ) (81) 
reduces when x=0 to the identity 
l-a 1 (ot) 1 (I. — 2124 21.216 ) (ot). (82 
1＋ a2 
Substitute this for the 1 operand in (78), and make use of 
eR ele Tot) = Pe), (83) 


and also put ¢,=40(a+a~), because a and a“ are equivalent when 
the operand is P,(z). Then (78) becomes, if ¢=2p/s, 


Vo _ v E . l+a 17a? 1—a2 , 

g oi 5 . ee Tre Pol - PS S) (84) 

L ft (1430 fra r. (85) 
a 


This is complete, because on expansion of the a function in rising 
powers of a, it makes, by (80), a full development in 206 P. (z) func- 
tions. In passing, I remark here that it is not usually desirable to 
write out such expansions. They can be understood to exist, and 
it is far simpler to manipulate the a functions which specify them, 

In (85) the two z’s have the same value, but the associated w 
factors have not. In the first w= ho(t+ lv), and in the second, 
to r (f- l/). So the two series of P, functions do not usually 
destroy one another when coexistent. 


(21). But there is a case of great simplification. If p/s=-1, 
that is, R= O, K finite, it is the case of plane waves in Maxwell’s 
conducting dielectric. We reduce (85) to 


Vo / CI LV I POG) - — PO ),. 86 
This says that a i pee Tee 9 


Vo / Ci Lv e Pr Je v 22), from t= -ljo to 4 %. (87) 
That is, the impressed voltage only lasts for the interval 2% and 
then entirely ceases. It ceases the moment the reflected wave 


from the end reaches the source. It follows that at this moment 
the steady state is established everywhere. 
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To confirm this conclusion, find the wave of C anywhere due to 
Vo- In general, 
Cafe Wy f- C K. a-. 
=e te te. ＋. . . Co rt 0 (88) 
being the initial wave and its reflections, all positive. Put s=} to 
find Ci in terms of Co. Then eliminate Co. The result is 
Cen, g-all-2'C,, (89) 
This is also relatively simple. C in the line consists of the primary 
wave and ita reflection. The full development is the same as for , 
ea two special values given to x. Thus, 


S- (IH r. -r .- (00) 
ay, p=-¢ reduces the result to | i 
Gad Po- P. 0 


mie [Pe - oP +A re- rde. 


| $ 3 3 l 
44° Pale) -Pila - 2%. Pae) -E Pala) .-], G 
where 
w,=4e{t+(l-2)/v}, u- delt - (-a) ſvf, 21-1 - &ν . 
Now in vol. 2, p. 834, eq. (48), I showed that 
t Ipan ° 
* er- a P (8) 7 , (98) 
and called it an important identity. Applying it te (92), remember- 
ing that p= o, it proves that C=C, in the overlap, that is, in the 
region where the primary wave and its reflection coexist. There is 
an easier way of showing that this is so, to be come to later; but it 
is satisfactory to have a eonfirmation of the accuracy ef elaberate 
formule. 
From the steadiness of C in the overlap, it follows that V=0; and 
this we can confirm easily. For the V formula is 


RALEN? „- - 
y- Kr Se) -On (04) 
which develops to 
2a! 1 : 
mene „(CTA) roc. Foce l. 06) 


Here it is visible by inspection that p= - makes V =0 in the overlap. 
Summing up, we find that when R=0 the impressed force 
VF. - ILO . JAE- ch. (98) 
acting at 2=0 from tv to t= +1/v, produces the wave 
V- e e Jule - 2) , 0 et], Cr 
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from t= to I-) / v, and C= Ci, Vo, in the overlap. The region 
- ocoupied by the V wave (97) begins at z=0, increases to æ =I, and 
then falls back again to the source. At the moment ¢=0, when V 
. occupies the whole line, it may be all of one sign, or else be wavy, 
according to the size of p. 

(22). To make an equally simple problem concerning a real cable, 
in which R is finite, and K zero (practically), let the far end be insu- 
lated, making Ci =0 there, with + reflection of V and - of C. Atz=0 
put on e in short-circuit producing e= Vo, to be found in such a way 
that V, at the far end is steady, beginning when t=0. We have 

3 4 % 47— —＋) K St, qr 0- 2) 
Vaya Vo C= (La) Tre . (0) 


The first of these makes Vo- (“ T. VI, and this, used in (98), 
produces 


v I % pg tl- v, C= ( i Muc, 99) 
The first oe to | 
V. -d. (T )) ra- Pests (io 
and ee, is obtained by multiplying by (1-a)(l+a)-', and 
charging the sign of the second PD. 
Now here it is by p=c, that is, K=0, that we destroy the com- 
plication. We reduce to 


V-. LEE LPG -i. Path. (101) 
1 a 
-d. Lach Poles]: (0 


It follows now that the current is zero in the overlap. This 
requires that —d@V/dz=0 in the overlap; or V is steady, Vi- The 
identity (98) applied to (101), eonfirms this conclusion. The steady 
state of constant V and zero C begins at the insulated end of the 
line at the moment ¢=0, and travels at speed v to the beginning of 
the line. When this is reached, the impressed voltage ¢, which was 
previously variable, assumes the constant value V, After that, 
nothing more happens. Nor will anything more happen if we 
remove e, provided we insulate the beginning, which is a common 
practical procedure. 

Having thus charged the cable to uniform potential V in the 
short period /, it may be discharged completely equally quickly 
by applying the same voltage reversed. 

(23). The instantaneous assumption of steady states is not wonder- 
ful on a distortionless circuit, because that is made so as to do it 
naturally. But it is wonderful when the circuit is not balanced for 
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distortion, until one gets used to the idea. It is merely a question 

of habit; wonder always ceases with sufficient familiarity. Nothing 
is really more wonderful than anything else, and nobody really 

understands anything. In the present case the wonder ceases when 

it comes to be considered that the impressed force itself which 

produces the electromagnetic wave, is graduated in its strength just 

in the right way to counterbalance the disturbing effect of the 

unbalanced distortion on the circuit, as well as the reflective effects. 

The source itself is distorted, so to speak. 

But, so far, I have only proved this property for the two simplest 
terminal conditions, earth or insulation at the distant end, and then 
only when either he leakance or the resistance is zero. I shall now, 
however, show that the same property is true when both these quan- 
tities are finite, and have any values; and moreover, when there is 
terminal apparatus, which may be of several different types, though 
it cannot be of any type. The effect of the line distortion, and of the 
terminal apparatus, will all be allowed for in such a way as not only 
to produce right-angled arrival curves, which is always possible, but 
also to make the reflected wave, by union with the primary wave, at 
once produce the steady state of V, or of C, or of both together some- 
times. This can be proved without actually developing the form of 
the primary wave, because the result of its union with the reflected 
wave may be found by uniting the two waves in differential opera- 
tional form, instead of in functional form. Of course the develop- 
ment of the primary wave is needed to complete the solution of the 
problem. 

If, after the manner of vol. 2, p. 386, p and p, are the reflection 
coefficients at s=0 and /, the complete V due to an impressed source 
at z=0 is l 

V= 4 pe E f poo t? + pop e f . . (108) 
Here F is not Vo, but is what Vo would be if the line were infinitely 
long. This V shows the primary wave and the succeeding reflected 
waves. Or, condensed, 


E a T a æ) 2 K + Sé 5 Pape x) 
Vee KI) ee r J. 00) 
By putting z=I, it follows that 
2 -ql 
Ja (105) 


Put this f in (104). Itis then dismissed for good. We get 
q(t—2) =) sa Nh e - 
FFF ShN “Pit NV, (106) 
1+ R+Lt, 1+p, 
Here V and C in the line are expressed in terms of the terminal 
potential. Since, moreover, V, = Z1 Ci, if Zi is the resistance operator 
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of the v=} arrangement, we also express V and C in terms of Ci. 
Either of these may be given as a datum; or, if we please, some 
other quantity in Z, itself. In any case, the fundamental point is 
that some quantity away from the source (or, if we please, at the 
source, or another part of the terminal arrangement there) may be 
regarded as given, and everything else has to be found to match, 
including the intensity of the source itself. Thus, given Va, find 
V.. With a given situation and kind of source, this also involves 
V and C being found everywhere, and the intensity of the source. 

As before, when the source is at x=0, there are only two waves, 
in contrast with the multiplicity in direct problems. One of these, 
the primary wave, must be found. But the other need not, though 
it comes from the primary by easy changes. For we may find the 
V and C in the overlap independently. 

Observe that neither e nor py) occur in (106). This means that for 
the same Vi, and without any source to the right of z=0, V and C 
everywhere to the right of x=0 are always the same. If we alter 
Zo, there is a balancing alteration required in e; or if we alter the 
situation of e in Zo, we must correspondingly alter its intensity. In 
fact the determination of e forms à distinct problem. 

But pi must be put in terms of Z,. If 


K 8.) Z-Z ( Z 
Z= Ve gi)» then gurl. and 125 eee 2) (107) 


This brings ae to 
EA + Zed z) +(Z, -Ze - v 


221 = 
108 
CU e a Z) t Ay e 


Before f=) / v only the first exponential is active. But after 
that, when both are active, we may unite them, making 


= f cosh 2-0 5 shin al-a)} v, 
l (109) 
0. shin 902-4). J- cosh 90 -2)} v. 


To obtain the ultimate steady state of V and C, put ¢,=0. This 


makes 
= JRE, Z= R/ K, Z1 = Ri, (110) 
if R, is the effective steady resistance of the Z, apparatus. Then 
V={cosh /RK(l—z2)+ ./R/K/R, . shin /RK(l-2)}V,, (111) 
C={,/K/R shin ./RK(/—z)+1/R, . cosh /RK(J—z)}V,. (112) 
This process of finding the ultimate state is valid irrespective of 
whether direct or inverse differential operations are concerned, or 
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whether they are rational or irrational. If there is an ultimate 
steady state, then ti O in (109) will find it, If there is ne steady 
state, the form of the operators will show why, and the physics will 
also do so. As regards irrationality, Z, might be a cable itself. 

(24). Now in general it takes an infinite time to reach the steady 
state. But in these inverse problems the time taken may be either 
finite or infinite. We may discriminate by examining the ferms of 
the operators in (109). Looking at the V, formula, the cosh operator 
is a rational integral function of ¢,. So is the shin operator when 
divided by g. If, then. Zq/Z, or (R + Lé,)/Z, is also of the same kind, 
then V- (AT Bi + Ci,?+...)V,=AV), when Vi is constant. But this 
is the steady state. It is therefore assumed suddenly at the moment 
t- whenever (R+L¢,)/Z, is rational integral. This occurs 
when Zi is a mere resistance, of any size ; or a conducting condenser, 
say, Zi- (KI Sti) , of any size and any time constant. But if it 
is a coil, say Z1 - Ri T Liti, then it fails, unless the time constant 
L,/R, is the same as L/R. If Zi is a condenser and eoil in sequence, 
it cannot be done. But if the coil and condenser are in parallel, 
then it can, provided R/L=R,/L, as before. In amy of these cases 
(and similar omes) V is given by (111) in the overlap, from the 
moment f- (I- 2) / v, being the steady state of V, beginning at t=}, 
and travelling towards z=0 at speed v. 

But it does not follow that O is also steady in the overlap when 
Vis. Inspection of the O formula in (109) shows that 1/Z, must be 
rational integral. That is, Zi may ke a resistance, or a condenser ; 
but not a coil, not even when its time constant is the same as L/R. 
But the difference made is easily found. 

If a coil, everything is rational integral except the term (Lv/Z,)V;, 
the steady part of which is (Lv/R,)V,, and is included in the steady 
solution. So there is an additional term 


Lr v. L _ LV, -Rit/ly 
(A.-R. vi-— K pee, N 


That is, in the overlap, O is given by (112), with the extra current 
(118) added. Though not steady, it is at a given moment constant 
within its range. At the moment f= I/, and after, this extra cur- 
rent occupies the whole line, besides the steady state of V and C. 
The above is an easy example of the finding of the state of affairs 
in the overlap when there is only a partial assumption of the steady 
state. It was complete as regards V, partial as regards C. But it 
may easily be the other way. V may require extra terms, not C. 
In general, both V and O require extra terms, and it may, even 
when there are several, be of advantage to exhibit them separately. 
In any case, the above shows how to find the resultant state in the 
overlap, without using the primary wave and its reflection developed 
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in terms of æ and t. Separate the operator into a rational integral 
part and a part requiring integrations. The first part, together with 
the steady part of the second, make the steady state. What is left 
over constitutes the extra terms. 

If Z, is a eable.of a different type to the original, its resultant 
efieet on the first cable will be fully allowed for. Besides that, we 
may calculate the state of things in the new cable, since it is acted 
upon by the impressed voltage VI. This makes a direct problem. 
But if the new is of the same type as the old cable, it will act just 
. like a continuation of the old. Then cosh and shin will unite to 
make just the original % operator considered before we came to 
terminal reflection. That is, there is no second wave, and no over- 
lapping to make a steady state, without or with oxtra terms. 

(25). To complete the solution for the main cireuit, it remains to 
express the primary wave in functional form, valid before overlap- 

ing begins at any place. To do this, reduce ti to t, -p ing and Zis 
oipe t, in terms of a as before. Let p, become c, in this way, 
and Z, become Z,. The results are 
V. 1 l-e 


„„ — AT (114) 
LVC _ pt 1 (1 = ay 
. Ie I Tei- ca IT- cal tem (115) 


in which only e, needs specification in terms of a to make them 
com 


Do this for a eoil, Z,=RB,+1,t,. 


—2 Z,- LIT ) (i-) -1 | 
| ee Ne. 1 
Ay J Z TZ 91 * ZiT INIT ( -p (1 6) 

1 „ó +tle(l+a(l-a) LI YA 

is, a TTL TT -e (10 
This is for the general case of any Rand K, and any R, and Li. But 
if Ko, or c=2, and R/L=R,/L,, it reduces to 
1 1, Qa 
Ite, R, 1— a7 
The expansion of the a function then brings the primary V wave to 
the form e~°* Z A,w*P,(s). Then changing the sign of I- produces 
the second wave. Their sum is known; so we have the construction 
of an identity like (98), though far more complicated. | Similarly 
as regards the C waves. 

(26). The above was simplified hy the absence of any necessary 
consideration of e and Ze, the source and the electrical combination 
in which it is situated. Z, may be any combination, and e may be 
in any part of it suitable for supplying current to the line. It is 


(118) 
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useless to formulate any general connection between e and Vo or Vi. 
We must specialize in some way. The easiest of all i is to put ¢ in 
between Z, and the line. This makes 


5 RTL CXA 11 
2 Z0 ＋ 2 niee ate (Sa). (119) 


This Z is the resistance operator when the line is infinitely long, 
and F is the Vo to match. But, by (104) and (108), the real Vo is 


20% ; 2 i 
Vo= I V. and Vo- n ra vi; (120) 
= pop 
therefore ö 
E -ql — 
f= ee ty, and e= (147) bv, (121) 
which gives e in terms of Vi. But here 
20 — Z Z 2 P(E? — pop 0 . 
, so 177 2, and e 2m My (422 
Pe 2072 Z l- (I- po)il+p,) ” we) 


in terms of p and p. 
There is another view of the matter, avoiding f. For 


e Vs 

0 TZI TZT 
where Z] is the complete resistance operator of the line, with allow- 
ance made for the far end Z,. It is given by 


KT Sti / . pie 
This way also leads to the same relation between e and Vi. 
As regards functionizing e, do as before. Put 1 = 0 to find the 


steady value reached; then find the value when both waves are on, 
from the moment ¢=1/v, and then finally 
e 20 V 
8 
finds e from t= — Ue up to tv, in the form TA, ꝛ0 P. (2) 2. Of course 
the Vo solution may be utilized, by putting (1 — p,)— in terms of a. 
The source e does not necessarily begin to act at the moment 
t= —l/v when it is not situated between e and Z, It will do so 
when Z, is a finite combination of finite coils and condensers, that 
is, according to the usual theory of such things, which entirely 
ignores propagation of effects in time by assuming v=œ in the 
medium surrounding them. But if Z, is a cable, it is clear that e 
may be shifted back any distance, and will then have to begin to 
act so much the earlier in order that V and C may be the same at 


the same time in the line; besides, of course, varying in a different 
manner. 


(123) 


(124) 
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(27). The following is to illustrate simply the sudden establishment 
of V and C in a line by the passage of the reflected wave, and also 
the establishment of a uniform extra current along with the steady 
state. The last is so curious as to make explicit exhibition in the 
nature of the primary and reflected waves desirable. The dis- 
tortionless circuit will show the phenomenon plainly. 

But first let Z, be a condenser. This case is easier, and has also 
an interesting peculiarity. Let II- KI Siti be the conductance 
operator of the condenser. Then since vq =t, +p in the distortionless 
circuit, equation (108) becomes 


V- I- (1 4 LuV) be same X1- - LoY)]Vy. (125) 
Here i primary wave is 

. GLK) V, + aS" vi- (428) 
The first 3 extending from z=0 up to the wave front, is steady. 
But the second part represents a pulse at the wave front itself, of 
such size that when it reaches the terminal condenser the charge it 
carries is 38,V,. But the condenser acts (momentarily) as a short- 
circuit, reflecting V negatively and C positively. So, whilst half the 
proper charge is sent in by the pulse, an equal amount of negative 
charge simultaneously comes out. The condenser therefore becomes 
fully charged instantly. At the same time the negative charge that. 
comes out makes a negative pulse at the front of the reflected wave. 

Superposing the two waves produces 

V= {cosh p(l - z)/v + Li shin p(J—2)/v}V, (127) 
in the overlap. This is the steady state. But remember the second 
pulse at the front. The moment it reaches z=0 (attenuated), it 
does nothing more, for the impressed Vo destroys it. The steady 
state is now established all over. 

(28). The case of a terminal coil with V, steady is easier in one 
way, because there are no pulses, and harder in another, on account 
of the extra current. Wo have 
V. -a 4 (t- 20 0 4. le 
Vv, j Ri ＋ Liti 
The second wave is got by turning v to v all through the expression 
for the first wave. Also V= IwO in the first, and V = LC in the- 
second wave. 

The final steady state is 

V/V, =cosh Al—2)/0+Lo]Ry shin 0) / v, (129) 
from which LC / Vi final is got by changing the sign of the second 
term. But this state of Vis not set up immediately by the reflected 
wave in general. For the primary wave is 


yr ate „ }, aso) 
1 


＋ second wave. (128) 
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in the region from æ O up to x=vt+-1 at the moment t, befere the 
end is reached, and still existent alone up to z==-/—vf, after that. 

On uniting (180) with the refleeted wave, the exponential . /n 
does not go out from the result, except when R/L=R,/L,. In this 
case, V in the overlap is the steady V of (129). an 

Similarly as regards O, with the difference that even when the 
time constants are equal, the exponential: remains in the overlap, 
where C is now the steady C plus the extra current iR 
This extra current in the overlap does not interfere with the steady 
state of V and C (it is merely to be regarded as superimposed). 
Nor is there any real discontinuity at the front of the return wave. 
The extra current is necessitated by the datum Vi- constant from 
the moment t=0. It can only produce C, in the coil in the gradual 

manner CI- ( VIIRI 1 — . H/). The “extra current” is the nega- 
tive part of this, and continues. So it shows completely in the 
overlap, and is also present (halved) in the two waves, and is fully 
allowed for in the variable strength of the source. After the 
moment t =/, the source becomes steady, and the extra current 
exists through the whole circuit. — | 
But if it is given that Ci, the coil current, is to be steady, then 
there is a pulse wave sent out to energise the coil instantly, and a 
return pulse along the line which is destroyed by the source of 
energy. In fact, the V formula is now 
Vag t-A R . Lit, + Lo} C, + (same with—v), (181) 
showing the pulse wave, and also that there is now no extra current. 
So both V.and C are steady in the overlap. 

(29). In the above I have taken Vi = constant, or Ci - constant, 
after ¢=0, to be the given datum, because it is most useful in general. 
By a time differentiation the datum becomes impulsive, so the solu- 
tion for that case is known immediately. Moreover, a succession 
of pulses makes a continuous function in the limit, so we can write 
definite integrals to express V and C in terms of the datum expressed 
as any function of the time. But such integrals are only ornamental 
as a rule, and not worth writing out. 

The practical way is the operational. Say Vi is given as a function 

of the time, beginning ¢=0. Put it in terms of ¢, ; then the opera- 
tional solution for V is made entirely operational with operand 1, 
and can be developed in the usual way. Or, put V,:”* in terms of t, 
and the result in terms of a, after the manner of vol. 2, p. 847. The 
developed solutions obtained in this way, to find V and C to make 
Vi or Ci vary as a definite function of the time, are sometimes much 
simpler than those in which Vi or Ci are constant. The operational 
solutions themselves (in terms of t) will suggest particular forms of 
VPI or ©, which will simplify the results. For example, if in the 
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problem of which (114), (115) is the solution for n we 
alter things so that Vi.“ is constant, the effect is the same as making 
cm0 in those formula, thus simplifying the expansions greatly. 
But the treatment of such modifications is, after the preceding, too 
obvious to require separate development. 

(90). Cylindrical electromagnetic waves present some interesting 
features in connection with the relation between a source of dis- 
turbance and its consequences, or equivalent pre-existing states. 
By the selection of relatively simple solutions for examination, a 
good deal more can be learnt than by the construction of very com- 
plicated ones. 

Consider first the fundamental wave solution 

= F Fotſ 
Zruv (vt ) . Zr( vet: e 7) 

Here H is defined to be the magnetic force and E the electric force 
at time t and at distance r from a straight axis, on the understand- 
ing that H is parallel to the axis, and E ciroular round it. Test 
that they satisfy 

l - , -1 2 Rept, (188) 
which are the reduced forms of the two cirouital laws to suit the 
ciroumstances, if ue 1. The wave front is at r=vt, and since E 
and H have the same sign when ¢ is +, the wave motion is outward. 
It is easy to show that 


ik QurpHdr = ft. a (184) 
0 


This is the cardinal property of the wave. It means that the total 
induction is increasing at a uniform rate, and that to complete the 
system there must be a source of induction at the axis, generating 
the amount f per second steadily, and starting at the moment ¢=0. 
The œ value at the wave front is of no consequence, because it is 
empty. See p. 89 for a diagram of the H wave going out. The 
differential form is. 


- H= Kehr it g=djd(vt); (185) 


and in fact T is derived from (185) by multegration. Compare 
with (170), p. 264 

The straight line source f may be regarded as a condensation of 
ourl e, if e is impressed electric force. It may also be regarded as 
an impressed linear magnetic current of strengh — f, or a current of 
magnetons, if allowance is made for the radial magnetic foros: But 
* we have E straight, and H circular, and write 


N ur (vt /r) O 
* r 0 
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then the linear source C generates displacement cE negatively, 
at the rate —C. It is an impressed electric current of strength O, 
or & current of electrons (with proper allowance made for the out- 
ward electric force, if necessary), or it may be C=curl h, condensed, 
if h is impressed magnetic force. 

(31). Now make ¢ negative in (182). H is the same and E is re- 
versed, compared with the values for equally large positive t. The 
wa ve is therefore (if it is possible) going in to the axis, and the total 
induction is decreasing at uniform rate, or is being swallowed up at 
the axis. This looks like a negative axial source, of strength - f. 
But if there were snch a source, beginning at the moment t=s, it 
would produce an outward wave like (132), with F turned to VF and 
ttoé—s. Even if we make s= — œ, and reduce this new H wave 
to nothing (within range), the source — f will still be associated with 
it, and the supposed inward wave (132) is left without a source at 
the axis. This incoherency shows that (132) is not a possible wave 
of H and E when ¢ is negative. Besides that, E in the new wave 
does not tend to vanish, like H. 

But by adding to the inward wave, which is impossible by itself, 
an outward wave whose source at the axis cancels the sink of the ` 
inward wave, we come to a possible combination, without any source 
anywhere within range, though there may be or have been at some 
previous time sources at a distance. The pair of waves makes a 
perfectly free combination. Say that 7 

Bs f So 

H 0 817 rav I- 527 — 7271 
with corresponding E's, after the manner of (132). These may 
mean that there are two outward waves; one due to fı beginning 
when t= ai, the other due to /, beginning when t=s,. But if fi =— fy 
there is no axial source when both are on at once, or any source 
within range. Then the question is, how far back in time can (186) 
exist? Examination shows that the time may go back to any 
extent, provided we reverse the sign of H, or H, when either wave 
disappears at the axis, without reversing the corresponding E. The 
leading idea to be kept in mind is that the total induction must be 
kept constant. . 

Begin with a pair of inward waves. H must be + in one and 
in the other. The total induction is (82 — 81), positive when f is 
positive and s,>3,. This is the first stage, when f —s, and ¢—s, are 
both negative. But when the wave 2 reaches the axis and disappears, 
if it remained non-existent thenafter, the inward wave 1 would be 
impossible. So let the change at the axis consist in the continuance 
of the wave 2 as an outward wave, with E the same and H reversed. 
The second figure shows the second stage, an inward wave 1 and 


(186) 
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outward 2, both with positive H, and such that the wave 2 gains 
induction as fast as the wave 1 loses it. At the moment t= 4(8, +85), 
there is a momentary coincidence, with zero E and doubled H. 


Hz 


H, 


(2) 


After that the waves separate, and we have the third stage. Then 
tho inward wave 1 reaches and disappears at the axis, to emerge as 
an outward wave of negative H. This is the last stage, for we now 
have a pair of waves going out with nothing to stop them. 
Incidentally, we solve this problem. Given the initial state at the 
moment t=$(8, +82), | 
3 87 
rnb (e 261) — 7 
without any E. What happens, if there is no source? The answer 
is, the generation of a pair of electromagnetic waves like (136), with 
similar H's and opposite E's. The first goes out, the second goes 
in to the axis and comes out again with H reversed. 
We also solve this problem. Given the initial state (132) of E and 


H, at the moment t=, but without any source. What happens? 
The answer is 


JJV 
= Qrrpo(v?t? 7501 Truv vit s) -ry mn 
from f= onward. A new outward wave of negative H instantly 
begins at the axis. 

All conditions of continuity, &o., are satisfied by the above, and 
yet there may seem to be something mysterious about the reflected 
waves from the axis, in the reversal of H. But i! is not the true 
reflection that occurs when a proper solitary wave reaches the exis, 
without any source, as will be seen later. It is a property not of 
one wave, but of a pair of waves, of a particular type, and is 
necessitated by the condition of absence of a source o? induction. 

(32). If the two waves in the first diagram difər only slightly in 
phase, so that their fronts (or retber backs) are close togother, the 

VOL, m. z 
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Tesultant is a thin slab of E and H to represent the remaining solitary 
portion of wave 1, and a continuous negative distribution for the 
overlap. Head and tail, so to speak; only the tail goes in first, and 
is followed by the head. In the limit, with magnification, we come 


to the wave i 


d 
1 
Poli Iamo E- rij any) 


This is, when ¢ is +, the wave of H due to an impulsive source 
generating the amount of induction f)at the axis at the moment 
t=0. But it may also be interpreted without any axial source as 
first an inward wave of H, going in tail first, followed by an out- 
ward wave of the same type, going out head first. The details of 
the transformation from the inward to the outward wave are best 
followed in the previous manner, considering the heads to be of 


(2) 


small finite depth. It is to be noticed that the amount of induction 
in the head when fully impulsive is © ＋ /, in the tail — œ ; resultant. 
fo=constant always. The —o is of course mostly close to the head, 
so that when t=0 and the tail of the inward wave disappears 
altogether, there is a momentary concentration of the amount fọ of 
induction at the axis. ; 

By making fọ infinitesimal, say =/dst, and then packing together 
impulses of this sort to make a continuous function, we may use 
(189) to construct an integral showing H due to a continuous 
variable source at the axis. Say H=Z, then 


tærjv o fds _— ds 
= = druve v= ap La La KAO, (140) 


where the lower limit is — œ to include the action of the source in 
past time. Here f(t) is the rate of generation of induction at the 
axis. From this integral several of those in the last article may be 
derived. The differential form of solution is also exhibited in (140). 
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(33). Returning to a steady source, if it is not condensed at the 
axis, but is distributed over the surface of the cylinder r=a, we 
must first have an inward wave to the axis, as well as an outward | 
Wave, before we come to the generalisation of (132), which is the 
elliptic wave of two branches, as in the. figure on p. 260, which 
suits the case f= constant from t=O, provided the ordinate of the 
curve represents H. See alsd remarks on p. 262. By reducing a 
from finiteness to zero, and so condensing f at the axis, the outer 
branch of the elliptic curve goes out of existence, and the inner 
branch reduces to (182). The solution (178), p. 265, shows. how 
this takes place, showing that (182) is the leading term of the elliptic 
formula. l 


2 > 0 a a 
To dispense with a source in the elliptic case, we require two 
solutions of this sort combined, one for source f, the other for source 
F. The total induction persists in amount. Start with a pair of 
inward going double-branvhed elliptic waves, one +, the other — 
When the œ value in wave 2 reaches the axis, its H is not reversed, 
but keeps its sign negative and immediately becomes finite at the 
return wave front. At the axis itself the drop is to zero, and it 
remains zero, there being a vacant space between the axis and the 
return wave front. At a certain moment the wave 2 shrinks to 
nothing. This is at the place r=a, At this moment there is 
left simply the wave 1 going in. It is now necessary for wave 2 to 


VOL. In. | 1 2 
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reappear, positively, at gd. If not, then wave 1 could not exist. 
Here we have a better understanding of the apparent reflection of 
H at the axis with reversal of sign which occurred before. It was 
merely because the source (real or fictitious) was there. At present 
it is at r=a, and it is there that the wave which was swallowed up 
comes out again reversed. The later history of this renovated wave 
2 is as described on p. 261 for V, viz., a double wave first, in and 
out, to set up the outer branch of the elliptio curve, and then the 
passage out of the inner branch behind it. 

But there is also wave 1 to be considered. Its œ goes in to the 
axis, and disappears, and then a little later the whole of wave 1 is 
swallowed up at the place r=a, to immediately reappear reversed 
(in order that wave 2 may be maintained). The later history is as 
described for wave 2; the last stage of all being two double- branched. 
waves going out indefinitely. — 

The above description applies to the curves of H. If the curves 
of E are under consideration, it should be mentioned that although 
there is no discontinuity in E anywhere away from wave fronts. 
when the resultant of a pair of waves is in question, yet there is 
when the waves are treated separately. There is discontinuity in 
E to the amount f in on» wave, and to the amount —f in the other, 
at the place r= a. 

From the above can be seen what will occur if one only of the two 
complete elliptic waves is given (H and E) as an initial state, in any 
stage of its existence. A second one will instantly begin at the place 
r=a, of opposite sign to the original, and the later history will con- 
sist of the combination of the two. For if the first is of such size 
that by itself its induction increases at the rate F at the place r=a, 
then the second one, of size corresponding to —/ at the same place, 
will make the total induction in the combination be constant at every 
later moment. So it would if put at any other place, but that 
would mean the existence of real sources, whereas we want none at 
all. If, on the other hand, an initial state of H only, without E, be 
given; having the shape of a single double-branched wave in any 
stage of its existence, it will at once split into a pair of waves of 
half size, both similar as regards H, but opposite as regards E. 
These waves will then separate, and behave as above described. 

Also, from the above, proceeding to the limit, we come to the 
generalisation of (189) to suit the case of the impulsive source fọ 
being distributed at r=a. And this leads naturally to the integral 
corresponding to (140), for a continuous source. But it is compli- 
cated, and it will be of more interest to pass to another simple type 
of cylindrical wave. 

(34). The wave (182) wes H=(4yv)"K,(¢r)qf, with F constant, 
and the interpretation of f is a source of pH at the axis. But now 
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turn K,(qr) to H,(qr), and F to g. The result is E 
= 9 2 gt / r . 
Zu- vt? E 21 ( ) a) 
Here E and H are of the same sign when ¢ is + and of opposite 
sign when ¢ is —. There is no source at the axis or anywhere 
within range. So the solution is valid (if desired) for all time, from 
é= — to + œ. Before ¢=0, we have the solitary H wave 1 going in 
to the axis. After t=0, precisely the same wave 2 of H going out 


again, with E reversed. The wave front of 1 is at r= vt, and of 
2 at r=vt. The inner space is vacant. 
The total induction between the front and 1 85 r is 


z 9722 3 
| 27. Har- g (rev. (142) 
ce . 


This is O ifr=o, But we may have a source at a finite distance, 
producing the inward wave, and this will make the result up to the 
source be finite. 

At the moment t=0, H= / 2rruv, and E=0. This may be 
regarded as a given initial state of magnetic force only, and (141), 
with ¢ positive, will show what results, the outward solitary wave 
2 in the diagram. 


The time-integral of H at r due to the inward and outward 


wa ves is a 
| n- 5 ae 
im On Seat os N . Teg. (148) 


This is constant at all distances. It is the cardinal property of the 
wave under discussion. At the axis itself, where H is momentary, 
(148) shows that it is also impulsive. That is, H = I (gr)ġcvgg gives 
the external H at later times in terms of the value at the origin, 
But only up to the distance vt, because of the finite speed of pro. 
pagation; and here the value is simply zero, as before seen, in the 
vacant space. In fact the full development is 


18 + 
oT tint 724 5 Jer, cs 


which is zero 3 a and indeterminate beyond. The datum 
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here is simply that H at the axis is impulsive at the moment ¢=0. 
Now there is no source there, so the given state must have arisen 
from an inward wave. This is the explanation why the substitution 
of the operator 4H,(qr) for Jo (gr), applied to the same datum, gives 
us the inward wave which produces the impulsive state at the æxis. 


Thus, 
aq Pa 6 {1+ 12 1°32 8 
24 Eręr)t LS er) [2(8gr)? 
„CCC 5 (145) 


~ Darpe J2rve vt (I - / Zr)! Zur: =t? 


as in (141). The process is valid for negative ¢ to any distance, 
provided we do not pass beyond the source of the inward wave. 
We may take advantage of the impulsiveness of H at the axis to 
construct a definite integral exhibiting H at r, ¢ in terms of the 
axial value when the sources are out of range. Say that h(t) is the 
axial value of H given as a function of the time, then the integral is 


t+r'v 
_ ds , 
. U sjin Tyan )h(t). (146) 
From this may be derived some of the integrals in the last article. 
(35). Closely connected with the above problem is another. 
Given that H= N, at the axis, constant, beginning when f= O. Find 
the inward wave that produces it, and the result after =0, on the 
understanding that the source is out of range. Here H=I,(qr)h 
tells us at once that H= later up to the distance r=vt. That is, 
the constant value spreads outward. This is due to the superposition 
of the inward wave producing and a reflected wave. But beyond 
rut we get no information this way. It is the seat of the inward 
wave only, which we find thus: 
C 2 12 
1 . 135 l 
B aa 2 5 4 i 84 ae } 
. (20 l 44 (%) Tr un- (4). ue 
r 2 1723 27204 305 * . (147) 
This gives finally, by extension, | 
242) 4 
H=3)(1 + sin), E= a — 25 A (148) 


which are valid for all time if we interpret the inverse sine to mean 
Ar when vt>r as well as when =r, and also =—47 when vt T- 
as well as when ; and in a similar manner consider E to be 
zero outside the limits of reality as well as at the limits. 

The diagram shows the H wave going in (t negative). It is zero 
at the front, though the curve is perpendicular. At a distance, H 
is nearly Ih, and when the front reaches the axis, the value is the 
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fall $h everywhere, and the simultaneous value of E = — pvh/r every- 
where. Remember that H is straight, and E circular, so that this 
is a singular momentary state. The field of H is uniform, but 
eannot stay so, on account of the circular E. 


o 


Then H doubles itself to & at the axis, and the region of doubled 
H spreads outward at speed v. Beyond the distance r=vi, H goes 
on increasing according to the same formula as when ¢ was negative. 
The curve was convex upwards before t=0, and is convex downward 
after. In the region of H=h there is no E. Elsewhere E is nega- 
tive; so the flux of energy is inward all along where there is E. 
The final result is H=}, E=0 to any distance, or up to the source. 

This final state is what would be produced in its interior by a 
cylindrical current sheet at any distance. So the source may be a 
current in a cylindrical coil. But that is not the only way. It 
depends upon the kind of source what the connection is with the 
effect produced. And since the source produces the inward wave 
in the first place, and the rest by reflection, we might consider the 
specification of E only or of H only at any distance to be the effec- 
tive source, provided the real source is on the further side. Say E, 
is the electric foroe at r=a. Its connections with the interior state 
E, H, are 


I (gr) I,(qr) 
H= 2 CZE, E= T Li Bi 149 
E e Tlga) 2 
This is settled by the equations (188) above, and is true always if 
there is no source between r=0 anda. Then the inverse problem 
is, given H=h at the axis, find the Ea that produced it. The 


answer is . 
Eav 1,(ga)h, or Eg=}uv H,(ga)h. (150) 


Work this out in the same way as (147) was done. The result is the 
formula for E in (148), with r=a. 

(36). Now it is possible to choose the source to be of the kind f 
already used, and to have f at the place of and at every moment 
proportional to E, itself as above found. This may be seen partially 
by comparison with telegraph cable problems. If we want V, at 
the beginning of a cable to represent the impressed voltage itself, we 
do this by the use of a battery of voltage e= V, and zero resistance, 
put on between the beginning of the cable and earth. To imitate 
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this now, we require to place immediately outside the cylindrical 
source f, a perfectly conducting cylinder to stop the outward wave 
from f. To prove this definitely, let the source F be at r=a, and the 
perfect reflector at r=}, outside. Let HI, E, and H,, E, be the 
results inside and outside the source. They are given by 

Hr l K. (qa) + Tf % 0 dan JEA 


) Spe 


151 
E= Ar ok ga) (151) 


d ge) {Ky (ar) h , (20) 22, 


— K. (45) -—fr CPH, 40 K. 
Though they look difficult, the proof i is very easy. For, by inspec- 
tion, H, =H, at 1 -a, and E= O at r=b. Also, at r=a, 
E, — Ei =} 4. F(Hia Ko + Hon Kia) = (7/8) (A/ 2rd, (153) 
by the conjugate property (6), p. 241, vol. 2. Here we have a 
perfect reflector at b, and a source F at a generating induction at 
the rate f, and producing the discontinuity in E at u. We may con- 
sider 7/ 2rd to be | curl e|, if e is impressed electric force. Or it might 
be an impressed magnetic current, as a e cylindrical sheet of 
magnetons. 

Now put the reflector close behind the source. Make d=a; then 
by a second use of the same conjugate property the inner E and H 
are reduced to H, f H. f 

8 Hir 
* Hia 27a’ * Hia Zr (154) 
which mean exactly the same as (149), because E,= — f/2za. 

With this particular kind of source then, and the perfect screen 
outside it to assist, we know exactly how it must vary in order to 
make H at the axis jump from O to the value x, and remain at that 
value. And, in fact, to establish the whole interior state up to r=a 
in the time 2a/v, in the manner shown by equations (148). The 
source begins at the moment t= —a/v with the value O, reaches full 
value when ¢=0, and then falls in the same way to the value 0 when 
t a/ v, and remains O after. The. induction being fully established 
and enclosed within a screen, requires no further source to maintain 
it. Notice also, that the interior state is set up in a smooth con- 
tinuous manner everywhere, except at the axis, where there isa 
solitary jump. 

(37). But if the screen does not exist, then F must of course vary 
in a different way to produce the required jump at the axis. We 
may utilise (151), (152). Put b= to do away with the screen. 


(152) 
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Then the internal E and H are 


H =HoKoa ./ Sup, HI, No- 278; (155) 
and now, given H=h at the axis b when ¢=0, we have 
h=Kog qf/4uv, F= GK) 4uvh. (156) 


Remark here that whereas previously f was found by Hy, acting 
directly on , yet now it is by Ko acting inversely. The change 
it makes is very great, and can be foreseen. For a constant F would 
make / drop from œ to O at the axis, as before found. It follows 
that for constant k we want f to rise from O to œ. It is the want 
of a screen that is the cause of the unlimited rise. To find a 
formula for f, long division makes 
=4yvh s qa 200 L 12 7 _ 59 23013 
Flur 8ga AByu)? A8ge)® 8(8 9 
| 50735 2110163 =: 157 
sae 1608905 (157) 
By multegration this makes (leaving out , so as to make f begin 
when t=0), 


F- Au (2vta)* 7 7 (ut 2210 (40 3013 DE) 


30\4a)  210\4a) 8.3.5 Aa 
50735 /vt 2110168 /vt -] i 
t srala) - 7653 inla) +e}. 458) 


This begins with the value zero, as expected, and increases con- 
tinuously, so far as can be seen. It is calculable from ¢=0 up to 
about 82/v, very closely at first, but loosely at the end. It is an 
oscillating divergent series, and the point of convergence is at the 
end of the sixth term, when vt - 4, and then moves in to the first 
term, when vt = 124. So from about vt Sd upwards, an equivalent 
series of a different type is required. 

(38). It is desirable to have a different sort of source, and perhaps 
the best of all is impressed electric current. Say we have an elec- 
trified dielectric cylinder, and rotate it by turning a handle. This 
will produce an electric current sheet, and as its strength will vary 
strictly as the speed of rotation, it may be varied conveniently. 
The immediate problem now is how fast to turn the handle to make 
H at the axis jump from 0 to h and then remain steady. Let C be 
the impressed current at r=a, then the equations of E and H are 


(in) H,= == æ Hor Kid C, E, = —łpvrqa HVKIdC, (159) 
(out) Hz 4 Ko, H.C, E,= = A purge RI-HIaqCO, (160) 


because they make E, E, and H,~H.=C, atr=a. At the axis, 
let H be he, then 
27 


Ir KyygQC=he™, and C (161) 


wali 
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By division this ae 
On 2)f-2 38 _ 249 . 9963 101220. . 
Mga 844 2(8ga)* 2(8ga)* 8( g 8(8ga)s 


() U- tto) 760.) 
e -e) J ce 


The current rises quickly to about 78 p. o. of full value in the first 
interval from ¢=0 to a/v, then to 86 p.c. when ¢=2a/v, after which 
the progress to the full value is very slow. Up tovt=2a, C is easily 
found; up to 3a a few more terms are, needed; but after vt =4a, when 
the initial convergency ceases, nothing can be done. So from about 
vt=8a to o, another series is wanted. But it is only for the dregs, 
so does not matter, though it would be interesting to know how to 
find the result. It will be understood here that the current is 
producing H outside as well as inside, and only when the external H 
has entirely gone off can the current assume its steady value, C- h. 


(39). To abolish this complication, introduce a screen. Thus, let 
ais ioe Ha) Ho, C, 


162) 


(in) T tuvrga(Kig = yH2)H,,C, (164) 
= —rgaHia(Kor + Hor) C, 
(out) : oo duvrga(Ky, — yHi,)Hi,C. (165) 


These make E, Ez, and H,—H,=C at r=a, whatever y may be. 
Some external condition will find y. If no screen or other change, 
then y=0. But if there is a boundary at b, then y is to be found by 
a condition there. Say, first, E,=0. This makes y=K,,/H,,. But 
this reduces E and H. In the limit, when ö a, the internal E and H 
become zero. That is, the current C cannot produce any E or H 
when it is enclosed within a close-fitting perfect electric conductor, 
a striking result which can perhaps be imperfectly imitated practically. 

This kind of screen being no good, use the other kind, a perfect mag- 
netic conductor. Then H,=-0 at b. This makes y= — Ko,/Ho,, and 
in the limit, when =a, makes the internal state be 

Hor 
Ha” 

The outer E and H do not count now. Compare with (159), and 
again see that the effect of the screen is to substitute an inverse for 
a direct operation. 

Now if we ask how C must vary so that the axial H shall be 
constant, z, from the moment f=0, we have 


h= CH. (167) 


E=- He. gc) 
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This has already been worked out, in effect, and makes 
| 0-111 ＋ 28 in —1 4 (168) 
* a 


beginning when t=—a/v. It is, in fact, the simple case (148) already 
treated, with the new kind of source, and new reflector. C rises 
smoothly from 0 to ) in the period 2a/v, and remains at the value . 

The impressed activity is — Ea per unit surface of the current 
sheet, and since E, is negative, the activity is positive. Its resulz 
is the internal magnetic energy. If, now, C is guided back to zerg 
in a similar way, (say by the superposition of the negative of (168) 
upon the steady h), then Ea is positive all the way, and the mag- 
netic energy is given out again. 

But if this current C be convection current due to the rotation of 
an electrified dielectric cylinder, the existence of the screen of the 
kind chosen makes it imperative for us to supplement the (say) 
positive electrification of the current sheet by compensating negative 
electrification inside the sheet. Its distribution is immaterial, but 
it must be kept still. Then the movement of the electrified sheet 
will set up precisely the same waves inside as described, which will 
be simply superposed upon the stationary displacement due to the 
positive and negative electrifications at rest. 


Theory of Electric Telegraphy. 


[* Ency. Brit.“ Tenth edition. Reprinted by permission of the proprietors of The 
Times. Written June, 1902.) 


§ 528. The theory of the electric telegraph enunciated by W. 
Thomson (Lord Kelvin) in 1855, which has been of importance in 
Atlantic and cable telegraphy generally, has now become merged in 
a wider theory, of which it forms an extreme case. This wider 
theory is founded upon Maxwell’s theory of electromagnetic radia- 
tion, and may be accordingly termed the radiational theory. The 
latest type of electric telegraphy, usually termed “ wireless,” which 
has been developed from Hertz’s experimental researches, also comes 
under the wider theory. The principal difficulty is to explain the 
various functions of wires. The radiational part, which is funda- 
mental, is comparatively easy. 

Electric telegraphy is done by means of electromagnetic waves 
through the ether differing in no essential respect from radiation 
from the Sun. This involves a flux of energy through the ether, 
travelling at the enormous speed of 30 earth quadrants, or 3 x 108cm. 
per second, which speed will here be denoted by v. The energy 
arriving at the Earth’s surface may be measured by its heating 
effect. But in transit it is measured by the product of the 
density of the energy into its speed, that is, by 2Tv, if 2T is 
the density. In Maxwell’s theory of light it is half electric 
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energy, say U=4cE?, half magnetic energy, T=}„uH3. Here 
E and H are the intensities of the electric and magnetic forces, 
and p, c are etherial constants. It isa general property of elastic 
waves that, in order to be transmitted without reflection in 
transit, the two energies concerned should be equal. In this 
case, therefore, ~.H?=cE? and E=(u/c)'H. The ratio (/e)! is the 
same as uv, as may be proved by adjusting the vectors E and 
H so that the two circuital laws of electromagnetics shall be simul- 
taneously obeyed. To secure this result, E must equal pH, and E 
and H must be perpendicular to one another and to the direction of 
propagation. Ifa watch indicates three o’clock, and the big hand 
stands for E and the small hand for H, then the flux of energy is 
straight through the watch from front to back. These properties 
hold good in all parts of plane waves. It is convenient to think of 
a slab wave. Let the ether between two parallel planes be the seat 
of uniform E and uniform H, related as above, and in the plane of 
the slab. This being the state of things at a given moment, electro- 
magnetics asserts that the slab of E and H will move through 
stationary ether perpendicular to itself at speed v, unchanged, and 
carrying all its properties with it. It is not known what z and o 
are separately, but cu 1 connects them. Also the product uv is 
known in terms of resistance, being an impedance equivalent to 
30 ohms; and cv is the equivalent conductance. The electric dis- 
placement is D =cH, and the magnetic induction is B = „H. 

A little later the concrete forms of these equations will be wanted. 
If a condenser of permittance S has a charge, Q, under the voltage 
V, then Q=SV. This is the concrete form of D=cK for a unit 
cube; for Q is the total displacement through the condenser, and V 
the line integral of E, which is, therefore, the voltivity, whilst c, 
corresponding to S, is the permittivity. The energy of the con- 
denser is 48V?. This is the space integral of $cK*. Similarly, if 
P is the total induction through a coil of inductance L under the 
gaussage C, then P=LC. This is the concrete form of B=uH. So. 
u is the inductivity, and H the gaussivity, C being the line integral 
of H. The energy of the coil is $LC*, which is the space integral of 
Hz. It is important to bear in mind these relations of the con- 
erete and the specific, for they appear frequently in telegraphio 
theory. l ; 

There may be any number of slabs of the above kind, separated, 
or in contact, of any depths and any strengths. But if E= uv in 
all, they willall behave alike, independently of one another. This 


is expressed by EH = f(t—z/v), (1) 


where f(t) expresses the state at the plane <=0. If E and H do not 
change in direction from one slab in another, the radiation is plane 
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polarised; the plane of polarisation is the plane of H. But the 
direction of E (and with it that of H) may vary from slab to slab in 
any way we like. Then the radiation is circularly, or elliptically, 
or heterogeneously polarised, the last being, in the average, 
equivalent to no polarisation. In all cases the behaviour of indi- 
vidual slabs is the same. The disturbance is vibratory in solar 
radiation, but in telegraphy this is not necessary. We may have 
waves in which E and H do not change at all. Itis the progres- 
sion through the ether that is the wave, not accidental vibration.. 
There is, it may be noted, no change from electric to magnetic 
energy anywhere in this sort of radiation. 

We can make an immediate application to telegraphy. The slab. 
was above considered to extend indefinitely. But let the tubes of dis- 
placement be confined between a pair of parallel perfectly conducting 
plates upon which they terminate perpendicularly. The tubes of in- 
duction are unchanged. One plate is positively, the other negatively 
electrified to surface density D. In virtue of the perfect conductivity, 
this terminated plane slab will behave exactly like the complete one; 
that is, we may send any radiation we like along between the plates, 
unchanged in transit. This is a rudimentary case of distortionless 
telegraphy along a pair of conductors. But the plates need not be 
infinitely extended, nor need they be flat. They may become a 
‘pair of cylinders of any form of section. The three most important 
cases are: (1) a pair of parallel wires; (2) a wire suspended parallel 
to a flat conductor, the earth; (8) a wire inside a cylinder surround- 
ing it. In all cases the displacement goes from one conductor 
to the other through the ether between them, leaving one and 
reaching the other perpendicularly, and its distribution is to be calcu- 
lated as in two-dimensional electrostatics. In all cases the lines of 
H cut the lines of E perpendicularly. They therefore make complete 
circuits round one or other conductor. In all cases E=,vH. 

If we consider only a unit tube of flux of energy (a beam) there 
is no difference from the radiational case first considered. The 
complications due to the varied distributions of E and H in their 
plane are avoided by expressing results in terms of the concrete V 
and C. The line integral of E in any wave plane from one con- 
ductor to the other is V, the line integral of H in a circuit of mag- 
netic force is C. Then we have 

V=IeC=F(t - )] (2) 

C= Sy; LSV 1; 28 V-. (3) 

The additional L and S are the inductance and permittance per 
unit depth of the wave, or per unit length of the conductors. 

The use of conductors will now be seen partly. They serve to 
mene a wave along from place to place without N and with a 
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limited amount of energy. Without them, the complete plane 
wave would be required. If not complete it will spread out over all 
space. This is, in fact, what occurs with solar radiation. Although | 
the small curvature makes the waves be practically plane, yet 
they are really expanding spherical waves. The energy is con- 
served, and therefore its.density varies inversely as the square of 
the distance from the Sun’s centre, whilst E and H wy inversely 
as the distance. This is the attenuation. 

The transition from plane to spherical waves is shown by the . 
theory of waves along conical conductors. Let there be two coaxial 
conical conductors with a common apex, O. Let the semi-vertical — 
angles be 6, and 62. The displacement is to go from the inner cone 
to the outer symmetrically in spherical sheets centred at O. The 
induction, as usual, is to be perpendicular to the displacement, 
therefore in circles round the inner cone. As before, make E = AH. 
Then the wave will run along between the cones at speed v, at- 
tenuating in transit like solar radiation. We may vary the 
_ angles of the two cones as we please. An important case is 
got by making one angle 0,=0, the other 6,=47; this gives the 
case of a flat plane with a vertical: wire projecting from it at O, 
and the waves are hemispherical. The displacement goes from the 
wire to the plane in quadrantal sectors. This gives“ wireless tele - 
graphy, like that of Lodge and Marconi, though more perfect, hav- 
ing ideal conditions. Signals made at O will be sent out in hemi- 
spherical waves quite undistorted, though attenuating as they ex- 
pand. They are guided by the wire and by. the plane representing 
the surface of the sea. If the wire is of finite length reflected pulses . 
are generated; the waves sent out then become vibratory, of a fre- 
quency and wave length determined by the length of the wire. If. 
the angle of one cone is 61 = O, and of the other 62 = 1, we get com- 
plete spherical waves upon a wire, generated at O. If the wire is of 
finite length the terminal reflections make it become a sort of 
Hertzian vibrator. 

Comparing the.case of the cylindrical wires with the so-called 
s: wireless ” case, though there is little difference in theory, there is 
great differencein practice. Using wires, we can send radiation any- 
where we like in small quantities without loss. One wire and earth 
is enough, but two parallel wires are preferable, to avoid certain 
interferences. Were it not for the resistance of the wires, and a 
little disturbance and loss in turning corners (for the wires need not 
be straight), telegraphy with wires would be perfect, by any path to 
any distance. But in wireless telegraphy,” though no expensive 
connecting wires are required, which gives a remarkable freedom in 
certain ways, there is enormous loss, and enormous power is 
required to send workable signals across the Atlantic, since they 
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are being sent simultaneously everywhere. But for this loss by 
expansion and by resistance, and possible unsettled interferences, : 
there is no reason to limit the distance. The course of a wave mune i 
the earth can be easily followed graphically. 

When a wave sent along wires comes to a sharp bend in the cir- 
cuit, a new wave is generated at the bend. This, combined with 
the old wave, forms the wave after passing the bend. There is a 
rapid accommodation of the wave round the wire to the new direc- 
tion. But if the bending is continnous, instead of abrupt, the 
accommodation goes on continuously also. The reason is that the 
electrification cannot leave the wires, so the wave in close proximity 
must accommodate itself to them. A part of the wave, however, 
really does go off into space with some loss of energy at a sharp 
corner by its own natural tendency to keep going, but the wire 
serves to guide the disturbance round the corner as a whole, by 
holding on to the tubes of displacement by their ends. This guid- 
ance is obviously a most important property of wires. 

There is something similar in wireless telegraphy. Sea water, 
though transparent to light, has quite enough conductivity to make 
it behave as a conductor for Hertzian waves, and the same is true in 
a more imperfect manner of the earth. Hence the waves accom- 
modate themselves to the surface of the sea in the same way as 
waves follow wires. The irregularities make confusion, no doubt, 
but the main waves are pulled round by the curvature of the earth, 
and do not jump off. There is another consideration. There may 
possibly be a sufficiently conducting layer in the upper air. If so, 
the waves will, so to speak, catch on to it more or less. Then the 
guidance will be by the sea on one side and the upper layer on the 
other. But obstructions, on land especially, may not be conducting 
enough to make waves go round them fairly. The waves will go 
partly through them. 

The effects of the resistance of the guides are very complicated in 
general, and only elementary cases can be considered here. Con- 
sidering the transmission of plane waves in the ether bounded by 
parallel cylinders ; first imagine the ether to be electrically con- 
ducting. Then | 


dH dE do dV | 
expresses the first circuițal law, and 

dE dH. AV. r, dC 

de df r Car 6 . 


expresses the second. The additional quantities here are k the 
conductivity and K the conductance per unit length along the wires. 
The effect is to waste energy at the rate KE? per unit volume, or 
KV? per unit length. It is wasted in heating the medium or matter 
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in it, according to Joule’s law. Two other effects occur, viz., attenua- 
tion of the wave in transit, and distortion, or change of shape, due 
to reflection in transit. The attenuation cannot be prevented, but 
the distortion can.. For let the medium be conducting magnetically, 
so that gH“ is the waste per unit volume, and RO? the correspond- 
ing waste per unit length. This g is analogous to k, and R to K. 
Then instead of (5) s bove, we shall have 
dH dV 
TE’ or 4 = ROLE. (6) 
These are of the same form as (4). So, if there be no electric con- 
ductance, but only the new magnetic conductance, the wave of H 
will be distorted in the same way as that of E was before, and the 
wave of E in the same way as that of H was before, and there will 
be attenuation similarly. But if the two conductivities coexist, 
though the attenuations are additive the distortions are combative, 
and may therefore destroy one another. This occurs when R/ L= K /, 
or /) =/. The solution expressing the transmission of a plane 
wave 1s now E =H = 691 / u At -v), (7) 
or VLC e R/L F(t - v). (8) 
The meaning is that signals are transmitted absolutely without dis- 
tortion, every slab independently of the rest, but with attenuation in 
transit according to the time factor . // L. 

This would be very curious, even if it could only be imagined to 
be done by means of the imaginary magnetic conductivity. What 
is even more remarkable, however, is that it can be closely imitated. 
by means of the real electrio resistance, not of the medium outside 
the wires, but of the wires themselves. Abolish g altogether, but 
keep in R. It is to mean the steady resistance of the conducting 
guides per unit length, previously taken as zero. Then 

-Doxvest, and - RO Lag (9 
are still the proper equations under one circumstances, to be- 
mentioned later. Thus equation (8) is still the result, i. e., distor- 
tionless propagation along wires. The waste RC? is now in the 
wires, instead of outside. It equals the other waste K Vi. It follows 
that any ordinary telegraph circuit may be made approximately 
distortionless by adding a certain amount of leakance, or leakage 
conductance. For it has L, S, and R already, and a little K. In- 
crease K until K /S = R/ II. Then the distortion, which may be 
excessive at first, will gradually disappear, and the signals will be 
restored to their proper shape, but at the expense of increased 
attenuation. If K be increased further, distortion will come om 
again, of the other kind; for at first P was in excess, now it is K. 
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For example, if R is 1 ohm per kilom., and Lo 600 ohms, 


then 1 R R f , 
600 Lo 85 EL, so K 1 860, O00 ohms per kilom. 

This is the insulation resistance required. Also, the attenuation 
in the distance x is e R/ Lo or -2/600 ; that is, from 1 to 8-1 in 
600 kilom., to e-? in 1, 200 kilom., and so on. 

To Une 0 the reason of the disappearance of the distortions 
concentrate the resistance of the wire in detached lumps, with no 
resistance between them. Let each resistance be r. Similarly 
concentrate the leakance, each leak being k. Then, between the 
r’s and k's there is natural unattenuated distortionless propagation ; 
so we have only to examine what happens to a slab wave in passing 
by one of the 7’s or one of the „'s to see the likeness and difference 
of their effects on V and C. First let a positive wave be passing r. 
Let VI, Vz, V; be corresponding elements in the incident, reflected 
and transmitted waves. Then the conditions are 


. VI + Va V, + TO, Ci + C, = Cg, (10) 
and, since V,=LvC,, V.= - LvC,, V= LC, we have the results 
V3 1 VI Vz T V3- (11) 


Vi IT 7/2L 
The second of these equations shows that the electrification (and 
displacement) is conserved. The first shows the ratio of the trans- 
mitted to the incident wave. The incident element, on arriving at 
r, divides into two, both of the same sign as regards V; one V, goes 
forward, the other V, back ward, increasing the electrification behind. 
Now suppose a slab wave passes by 7 resistances in succession in 
the distance x, such that nr= Rr, then the attenuation produced in 
the distance x is the xt» power of V; / Vi, and in the limit, when n is 
made œ, it becomes «—Rz/2Le, This is when there is no leakage. 
Next consider the effect of a single leak. The conditions are 


C, + C,= Cz+kV 3 VI +V,=V;; ; (12) 
and the results are : 
Va | L 


Here the second result shows that the induction is conserved. in- 
stead of the displacement. A part of Ci is thrown back and increases 
C behind tho leak. The complete attenuation in the distance z, by 
similar reasoning to the above, is Ks, when there is leakage 
without resistance in the wires. 

To compare the two cases; in the first, part of V, is reflected 
positively and part of C, negatively, in passing a resistance; and in 
the second, part of V, is reflected negatively, and part of C, posi- 
tively. The effects are opposite. So if the resistance and the leak 
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coexist, there is partial cancellation of the reflection. This com- 
pensation becomes perfect when r and x are infinitely small and in 
the proper ratio. Then there is no reflection, though increased 
attenuation. So with R and K uniformly distributed there is no 
reflection in transit anywhere, provided R/L=K/S. The attenua- 
tion in the distance x is now «-R« Lr. 

If the circuit stops anywhere, what happens to the wave depends 
upon the electrical conditions at the terminus. If it is a short-cir- 
cuit, then the resultant V=0 is imposed. This causes complete 
positive reflection of incident C, and negative of V. If insulated, 
then the resultant is C=, and there is positive reflection of inci- 
dent V and negative of C. A remarkable case is that of a terminal 
resistance, say, Ri. Then 

VI LC. Vi -L Cg. Vi T Vo= R (CIT Ca) (14) 
are the conditions. So the reflected wave is given by 
Va RI - Lv 
Vi- RTL (15) 
V is reflected positively when R L, and negatively when C Lv. 
If Ri Lo, there is no reflection. The energy of the wave is 
absorbed by the resistance. So we attain not only porfect trans- 
mission, but also perfect reception of signals. 

The above method of treating resistance and leakance by isolated 
resistances and leaks may be applied to find out what in general 
happens when there is either no leakage or else no resistance in a 
continuous circuit. Suppose, for example, there is no leakage. Given 
a charge anywhere, initially without current, how will it behave ? 
If there were no resistance, it would immediately split into two; 
one with positive magnetic force would move to the right, the other 
with negative magnetic force would move to the left, both at speed 
v. Now this is also exactly what happens in a resisting circuit at 
the first moment, namely, the generation of a pair of oppositely 
travelling pure electromagnetic slab waves. But this state does 
not continue, because the resistance causes a continuous partial 
reflection of the two waves. This may be studied in detail by 
easy numerical operations when we concentrate the resistance of 
the circuit at a number of equidistant points. The result is as 
follows: Let Vo be the original state of V of depth a. Then at a 
certain time t the distribution consists first of two heads at distance 
Qvt apart. These are two pure electromagnetic waves travelling at 
speed v. They are the attenuated remains of the initial waves 
$V,=V=L00, and Vo- V= - LC. Between them is the rest of 
Vo, cast behind by reflection as the two waves progress. In time 
the heads attenuate to insignificance, and there is left the widespread 
diffused state of V. having a maximum at the centre. It then 
tends to obey the Fourier law of diffusion. 
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If, on the other hand, there is no resistance, then the effect of 
the leakance alters the nature of the disturbance between the heads. 
V is positive in the heads, which are nearly as before, but negative 
in the intervening space. Now, in the former case the charge or 
integral of SV was conserved. Suppose Q was the original charge. 
Then Je- R/L is the amount in each head, and the rest of Q is 
diffused between tham. But in the second case the charge in each head 
is 20e - K½ 8. and the total charge at the same moment is Ge- K/s. 
So we know the amunt of negative charge between the two heads. 

If the initial state is a pure slab wave vo Li, it goes on moving 
as & pure wave, but attenuating and casting a tail behind it, the 
tip of which travels backwards at speed v. The tail of V is every- 
where positive. and the tail O is everywhere negative at first, and 
until the head has attenuated very considerabiy, when by diffusion 
in the tail itself and attenuation it becomes positive, first near the 
head and later all the way to the middle. The ultimate result is a 
widely diffused state of V symmetrical with respect to the origin, 
where V is a maximum and C zero, whilst elsewhere C is all posi- 
tive on the right side and negative on the left, in accordance with 
the diffusion law. 

It is now nacessary to consider what R, the resistance, means in 
the above theory. The remarkable property of guidance has been 
noticed, and also that R in the wires acts oppositely to K outside 
in reflective power, so that they may neutralize. But there is 
another remarkable property of wires to be mentioned. They are 
- conductors truly, but it is for conducticn or guidance of the wave 
outside them, in effect, in all the above. Do they conduct the wave 
similarly inside? Not at all. So far from doing that, they obstruct 
it. Ifa plane wave strikes flush against a perfect conductor it is 
wholly reflected, and with any good conductor it is mostly reflected. 
When a wave is sent along a wire, a purely superficial conduction is 
first of all concerned. The boundary of the wire ia exposed to mag- 
netio force tangentially. Now, suppose the wire is really a con- 
ducting dielectric, like the medium outside it in cases before con- 
sidered. Then the magnetic force impressed upon its boundary 
will send an electromagnetic wave inwards. This wave will be 
nearly of the same type as the plane wave in the medium outside, 
when there is electric conductivity there, if the conductor has a plane 
boundary. Ifitis a wire, the wave will be cylindrical, with com- 
plications accordingly. But there is no difference in principle. So 
the transit of the plane wave along the wire outside it causes the 
transmission perpendicularly into the wire of another wave, and, 
just as the former suffers positive reflection of H and negative of E 
in transit, so does the secondary wave which, so to speak, leaks into 
the wire and converges to its axis. 
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But though there is no difference in principle, there is a very 
great difference in practice. The external conductivity is usually 
very small, and a wave can go a long way with little change. But 
the internal conduetivity is relatively very large indeed. Hence, if 
an impulsive wave enters the wire at its boundary, its head,” in 
the sense used above, attenuates to nothing almost at once, and the 
wave becomes of the diffusive kind. The magnetic inductioa 
therefore diffuses into the wire according to Fourier’s law of 
diffusion. The time interval needed to effect any operation varies 
as the product A, where * is the inductivity, k the conductivity 
and a the radius of the wire. This diffusion is nothing like the 
elastic wave outside from which it results. It is to be regarded, in 
the main, as a purely local phenomenon. The electric force in this 
transverse wave is axial, or parallel to the axis of the wire. Energy 
is wasted in the wire at the rate AE? per unit vol. The transverse 
wave has no direct action upon the main wave outside the wire 
from which it is derived, but its indirect action may in time become 
very great, namely, the distortion and attenuation of the main 
wave before considered. . 

Metals vary considerably in the facility with which they are 
penetrated. Iron and copper are typical examples. Although * is 
six times as great in copper as in iron, yet » is 100 or 200 times as 
great (for small H) in iron as in copper. So iron is much more diffi- 
cult to penetrate than copper; and it takes a far longer time to set up 
the state of steady current in iron if the wires are of the same size. 
When it is reached the steady current in iron is only one-sixth of 
that in copper, if the impressed voltage be the same. It follows 
that under the action of an alternating voltage the wave train 
entering the iron will attenuate much faster than that entering the 
copper. In either case, increasing the frequency of alternation 
removes the current from the interior towards the boundary, 
shortening the wave length. The tendency is towards skin conduc- 
tion. The attenuation is so rapid in going inward that only one wave 
length in the wire itself need be considered. This may be confined 
within a mere skin. Then the interior might be al] e-ooped out 
without making any sensible difference. With Hertzian waves a 
mere film may be sufficient. These waves (outside) may be of 
the order of a few metres long, and the derived waves inside 
of microscopic length. With telephonic waves, on the other hand, 
there is very good penetration in the usual copper wires, except at 
the higher frequencies. On the other hand, if the wires are iron 
there is bad penetration. 

Wires have really no definite resistances as a whole when waves 
are sent along them. The resistance per unit length will vary 
according to the amount of penetration at the place. The least 
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resistance is when there is complete penctration. It is then the 
steady resistance measured by the Christie balance. But if the 
impressed alternations are simply periodic, and the resultant alter- 
nating state is allowed to be assumed, then a definite meaning can 
be given to the “ effective resistance” (Rayleigh). If it is called 
R' it will be such that RC: is the average rate of generation of heat, 
Oz meaning the mean square of the current. The more the current 
is concentrated, the greater the resistance. Thus with Hertzian 
waves the resistance is largely multiplied (compared with the steady 
resistance), for it is the resistance of a thin skin. It is also easy 
to multiply the resistance three times or so with telephonic currents 
in iron wires, but in copper wires there is little increase. 

In skin conduction the resistance depends upon the area of the 
surface of the conductor. The amount per unit area is the same 
for a round wire as for a plane boundary when the surface state is 
the same. But, as before mentioned, the displacement between a 
pair of parallel cylinders distributes itself (in electromagnetic waves) 
according to two-dimensional electrostatics, and the magnetic force 
lines are perpendicular to the displacement. It follows that in such 
very rapid alternations as lead to skin conduction, the skin current 
concentrates itself where the displacement is strongest, usually the 
parts of the two conductors which are nearest together. 

The penetration of the magnetic force also increases the induc- 
tance L. This increase is a trifling matter in copper; but in iron, 
since it becomes magnetised, it is a large effect with good penetra- 
tion, though insignificant when there is skin conduction. 

The way the current rises” in a wire under impressed surface 
action may be visualised by comparing it with water in a pipe, 
originally at rest, subjected to surface traction upon its boundary 
acting longitudinally. The traction will at first only drag along the 
outermost layer of water. But if the traction continues to act 
steadily, viscosity will gradually cause similar motion to penetrate 
inwards, and to any depth. On the other hand, if the traction 
alternates in direction, not too slowly, only the outer layer will be 
sensibly moved to and fro. | 

It may become possible to convert this analogy into something 
more than an analogy by regarding the surface traction as that 


-exerted by the longitudinal electric force on electrification in the — 


vire, and supposing that the interior electrification (half positive, 
half negative) is somehow controlled in its average motion by the 
diffusion law. It has always been difficult to reconcile metallic 
conduction with electrolytic, There is a slow drift of ions in 
electrolysis carrying electric charges. But there is no sign of ionic 
electrolysis in metallic conductors. Again, regarding metals as 
polarizable, Maxwell’s idea that conduction consisted in a breakdown 
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of the electric displacement does not go far in explaining the 
nature of the intermolecular discharge. Yet the possibility of a 
convective explanation of metallic conduction in harmony with 
Maxwell’s theory became obvious when it was established that a 
moving charge in that theory was magnetically the same thing as 
a “current element,” both in itself and under external magnetic 
force. Only quite lately, however, has it been possible to carry 
out this notion even tentatively. This has come about by the 
experimental researches which appear to establish the individuality 
of electrons of astonishing smallness and mobility. It is now 
believed by many that the conduction current inside a wire con- 
sists of a slow drift of electrons. Naturally, in the present state 
of ignorance about atoms and molecules, the theory is in an experi- 
mental stage. But it does not come into the telegraphic theory 
sensibly, since the electronic drift is a local phenomenon. It is 
stationary compared with the wave outside awire. It may be noted 
that it is not necessary to consider the electronic drift to be the 
cause of the electromagnetic wave which has the drift for an after 
effect. | 

The resistance of the sea to Hertzian waves in wireless tele- 
graphy ” comes under the same principles, and may be calculated 
by the same formula as the skin resistance of wires. But this is 
only a rough beginning, for a reason to be seen presently. Going 
back to equations (9), consider that R originally meant magnetic 
conductance outside the wires. The theory was then an exact one ; 
but when R means the resistance of the wires, the theory cannot be 
exact, because R is not in the right place. It is outside the wave. 
The theory is now only true, as regards R, for long waves. A long 
wave length may be considered to be one which is a large multiple 
of the distance apart of the wires, though there is really no distinct 
limitation. Telegraphic and telephonic waves are long, of course. 
So may Hertzian waves be, though on the other hand, as these 
waves may be made only a. few centimetres in length, such waves 
might require serious correction in the theory. Even when they 
are many metres long and the wires only a few centimetres apart, 
although there may be little distortion in transit, the estimation of 
attenuation may be considerably upset. As for light waves, 
obviously they are very much too short for the theory. The 
application of these remarks to waves over the sea isobvious. The 
waves in the air are too short for the influence of the resistance of 
the sea to operate on them in so simple a way as in the wire theory. 
The air itself may also be feebly conductive generally or locally. 

Understanding, then, confinement to long waves, equations (9) 
will apply when the circumstances allow R to be considered fairly 
constant. This may happen when the conductors are thin sheets 
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of metal permitting very rapid penetration. It may also happen 
with wires, as when the frequency of the waves is not so great as 
to increase the resistance greatly ; for example, in telephony along 
copper wires of low resistance. But a considerabie extension of the 
use of equations (9) may be made. Let it be a simply periodic 
train of waves that is in question, and let R stand for the effective 
resistance, which becomes definite at a definite frequency. Also 
make the corresponding change in L, if desired. Then it is a con- 
sequence of the general theory of wires that equations (9) are still 
true under the circumstances. The fundamental solution is 


V=V, : F* sin (nt Qx), 7 (17) 
due to V, sin nt impressed at = 0, where P and Q are given by 
that is P+Qi~= (RTL) (K Sai); (18) 


P or Q= ($) (R+ L?n?)'(K? + S?n2)'-(RK—LSn%)}', (19) 
Valuable information may be obtained from this equation, by vary- 


ing the frequency and other constants. 
There is an extreme case where R and S are paramount. Then 

Px Q=(4RSn)'. (20) 

This applies to signals received at the end of a long submarine 

cable, slowly worked. They start as electromagnetic waves, and 

degenerate to diffusive waves. This is the reason why Lord 

Kelvin’s (W. Thomson’s) theory of 1855 applies pretty closely to 

the reception of signals. 

In contrast with this, R/L=K/S produces distortionless trans- 
mission, with P= R/ Lv, Q=n/2, if v is defined by LSv?=1. Again, 
if R/Lm and K/Sn are both small, we get approximately. 

R K n 

This is practically very important in telephony. We can have a 
near approach to distortionless transmission, It is easy to make 
K / Sn small, because it is naturally small. We may in fact put 
K=0 in effect. So if R/ Lu is small, there is little distortion in 
transit. Observe, too, that the attenuation in the distance z is 
only - Rrπ¼ instead of Eo, which is important. The proper 
leakage to remove the distortion entirely would cure the evil also 
when R/ Lu is big; any value, in fact. Now in telephony we are 
not concerned with very low frequencies, but only with those 
beginning with the lowest tone of the human voice. If R/ Ln is 
small for this, it is small for all higher tones, therefore first-rate 
telephony. Even if R/Ln is 1 for the lowest tone, it will be $, 2, , 
&., for the octaves. Then P and Q in (17) will each not vary much 
in the upper tones, and there can be good transmission. 
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There are other ways of approximating to the distortionless state 
than by leakage. In the first example given, no leakage would be 
wanted, because there would be so little distortion in thousands of 
miles without the leakage. Other examples relating to telephony 
were given. Considering the matter more generally, let there be a 
- circuit in which R/L is far greater than K / S, K being small and to 
be kept small, preferably, to avoid attenuation by leakage. Then 
we may tend to equalize R/L and K / S in several ways. By reduc- 
ing S. This is well known. It means with air wires, separating 
them as much as possible. With cables it means reducing the 
‘“gnec, ind. capacity ” principally, by air or paper insulation. But 
this reduction of S is not nearly enough. Another way is to reduce 
R. This is well known and is very important. It can be carried a 
long way. Cable companies have been much too economical in 
the matter of copper, in the past especially. 

A third way is to increase L. Inductance causes impedance in 
general, But this way is proper, and is powerful. If we can 
increase the E of ẹ circuit, without any change at all in R, S, we 
can approximate to distortionless transmission as much as we 
please, and with as little attenuation as we please. That is, the 
effect of increasing L is advantageous in a double sense, for it 
lessens the attenuation and the distortion simultaneously.. To 
illustrate, if it were possible for L to be zero on say 100 miles of 
cable of Atlantic type (which it is not) telephony would be very 
bad indeed or impossible, because there would be such a wide 
difference in the attenuation produced on tones of different fre- 
quencies. The formula (17) above may be used, with L=0, K=0. 
But even if L is increased only from 0 to the small value 2 (cm. per 
em., B.A, mag. units), the formula will show a remarkable improve. 
ment; and if L is increased to 10, the results are excellent. What 
happens is simply this, that self-induction imparts momentum to 
the waves, and that carries them on. The formula will show that 
further increase in L will carry waves across the Atlantic with 
little loss. But the L needed is exceedingly great. Any increase 
of L does good, provided it be unaccompanied by increased 
resistance or other evils to destroy the benefit. It is therefore very 
important to know how to increase L, and to find out what can be 
made of the principle concerned in practice. Now there is some 
practice in it already. Telephone wires in air, for long distance 
telephony, should be, and are in some places, put up in such a way 
as to make L as large as possib:e, although some electricians have 
maintained that L should be as small as possible. The difference 
between L=2 and L=20 or 80, which is produced by separating 
wires, is enormous, and largely multiplies the distance over which 
telephonic waves can be carried. j 
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But it is the improvement of signalling through cables that is 
most important, if it can be done. The most effective way of 
obtaining self-induction is by the use of iron, suitably arranged and 
divided; not iron for the guides, but outside or inside them. There 
is plenty of iron put round cables now, but it is for protection, and 
is not at all suitably arranged for the purpose required. It is not 
unlikely that a new type of cable can be designed in which iron can 
be brought into use to increase the self-induction largely and in a 
uniform manner. i 

The writer invented a way of carrying out the principle other 
than uniformly, and recommended it for trial; viz., by the insertion 
of inductance coils in the main circuit at regular intervals, say one 
per mile, according to circumstances. The time constants of these 
coils should be as large as possible, so that the average inductance 
may be largely increased without a large increase in the average 
resistance per mile. The action of the coils is similar to that of 
small detached loads placed upon a string to give it inertia, and 
enable it to carry waves farther. If we wish to imitate a curve 
containing bends of various sizes by means of dots, it is obviously 
necessary to have several dots in every bend. So, in the substitu- 
tion of detached inductances for uniform inductance, we need to 
have several coils in every bend of the electrical wave. It is easy 
to say that so many coils will be wanted in such a length, in 
telephony, for example, if we can fix upon the shortest wave length, 
by using the known formula for the wave length. One could do 
that without being considered to make a new discovery. But this 
does not answer the question how few the coils may be for telephony 
through a cable. Theoretically we want an infinite number, ùe., 
uniform inductance. We must sacrifice something. The shortest tele- 
phonic wave length necessary to be considered is a doubtful element, 
and there are unmentioned interferences to be allowed for. Hence 
experiment alone can decide how few the coils need be for telephony 
through a distance far exceeding that possible without the coils 
Nothing particular has been done in Great Britain to carry out the 
writer's invention; but in Ameriea some progress has been made 
by Dr. Pupin, who has described an experiment supporting ite 
practicability; the length telephoned through was increased five 
times by inserting the coils. l 

The above radiational theory of telegraphy founded upon 
Maxwell’s theory of light has been proved in all essential pointe 
and in various details by important experiments of Hughes, Lodge, 
Hertz, and others, to say nothing of long distance telephony in 
America, or the more recent spherical telegraphy, But quite 
different views have been maintained by the British official elec- 
tricians, under the guidance of Mr. (now Sir) W. H. Preece. It is 
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only fair to put on record here his leading articles of faith. The 
information is derived from his papers. Self. induction is harmful 
to telephony, and is to be avoided and minimised. -Nevertheless, 
experiments upon the Post Office wires showed that though self- 
induction is sensible in iron wire circuits, it is quite insensible in 
copper circuits. That is why copper wire is so successful, and iron 
wires a failure. Also the capacity of circuits (their permittance) is 
reckoned in a peculiar manner. What controls telephony is the 
KR law.” If K is the total capacity of a circuit in microfarads, and 
R its total resistance in ohms, the product KR fixes over what 
distance telephony can be earried on. It must not exceed 2,000 
because of he KR law, the speed of the current varying as the 
square of the length of the line. Finally, Sir W. H. Preece has a 
special invention aiming at Atlantic telephony. Imagine a round 
wire to be slit in two, and the two halves to be slightly separated 
for insulation, say by a piece of paper. The two halves form the 
circuit, and it was supposed by the inventor that by close approxi- 
mation of the flat surfaces the electrostatic and electromagnetic 
inductions would neutralize one another. 


For additional information the reader is referred to the following 
works: Lorp Ketvin. Mathematical and Physical Papers, vol. 2. 
Cambridge, 1884.—CLERR-MARwELL. Treatise on Electricity and 
Magnetism, vol. 2. Oxford, 1881.—J. J. THomson. Recent 
Researches in Electricity and Magnetism.—O.LivER HEAVISIDE. 
Electrical Papers. London, 1892, and Electromagnetic Theory, 
London, vol 1., 1893, vol. 2., 1899. | 


Some Plane and Cylindrical Waves. 


§529. In §527 was discussed the general problem of the inversion 
of operations for plane waves in a conducting dielectric, particularly 
as regards the telegraphic application. Also the same for some 
cylindrical waves. Comparing the plane with the cylindrical cases, 
it may be seen that, whilst the ideas in force are the same, the exe- 
cution is much more difficult in the cylindrical cases. This arises 
mathematically from the fact that the operators er and ¿79% for in- 
ward and outward plane waves are reciprocal, and this leads ta 
simple algebraic manipulation. On the other hand, the inward and 
outward cylindrical operators H,(qr) and K,(qr) are not reciprocal, 
and this leads to more complicated work. At the same time, the 
property which revealed itself in plane waves, when terminal con- 
ditions were impased, of the setting up of the steady state by a 
variable source in a very short interval of time, was found to be 
repeated in the cylindrical cases treated. 
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(1). But now consider a case oi shock. Say there is a cylindrical 
sheet of circular current C for source, as on p. 330, at the distance ` 
r=a from the axis, and just outside it a perfect magnetic reflector, 
making H =0 outside the source, so that only the internal state of 
H is in question. The equations are (166), p. 330. Let now C be 
zero before and constant after f= O. Find H inside; in particular, 
its value % at the axis. This is a case of shock, because of the sudden 
starting of the source. Initially; H =C at r=a, and zero elsewhere. 
The first stage is the journey of the wave front to the axis. At the 
front itself, H=C(a/r)!, so it mounts up to © momentarily at the 
axis. In the second stage, the front travels back to the reflector. 
By previous experience, the œ persists, and then the reflector turns 
it to -O. So the value of H at the wave front is — œin the third 
stage. But now we may be guided by the behaviour of the inward 
waves on p. 323. The œ value going to the axis became finite, 
without change of sign. So we may expect H at the front to be 
finite in the fourth stage, and therefore, by reflection, finite also in 
the fifth. This brings us to the axis again, and the creation of an 
œ value, which persists in the sixth stage, and is reversed in the 
seventh. Then we come to the axis again, with resumption of 
finiteness of H at wave front. And so on, an eternal series of 
creation, persistence, reversal, and destruction of an infinite value 
at the wave front. If this is partly speculative, it can be con- 
firmed or refuted. 

A formula for the first wave can be readily found. Put r=0 in 
(167), p. 230, then the axial value is 


2C Ce da 7 
= „ü ae a 1 
Hog args) [i-a 8&qa 28g). Tap —4— (1) 
This series is got by long division. The numbers are as in (157), 
p. 329, only now with all signs negative after the first. Leave out 


the factor e , so as to make h begin at the moment t=0. Thon 
* 3 


vt 3018 4 

005 Dal (%) 20 () 4058 () 

s A Ja woe] a 

2240.56.72 40.58.7288 4 

It is easy to see that =o at first moment, and that it then falls 
rapidly, and becomes negative. The coefficients, too, tend towards 
unity, and this indicates L= O when vt 24. In fact, the curve is 
something like the cotangent curve, going from + to — as vé goes 
from 0 to 2a. But the zero is not in the middle, but at about 
1:5a. The + part of the curve is calculable without difficulty, but 


the negative part requires more and more terms as the negativity 
comes on, 60 that a transformation to another series is needed if 
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the latter part of u is to be as easily calculable as the early part. 
But we see that whereas the first +œ comes on with a shock, the 
second — œ , which occurs on the arrival of the reflected wave from 
the reflector, does not, but is gradually led up to. The same may 
be inferred to happen with all the later infinite values. 

But this is only the first stage in the extraordinarily complicated 
process of setting up the internal magnetic field. The surging does 
not decay, because there is no resistance. But there is change of 
type as the time goes on, so it may be there is an effective simplifi- 
cation in the long run. To determine the later history. requires the 
performance of more elaborate operations. 

(2). The alternative method, using the normal functions, leads to 
a very compact resultant solution. Use the Normal Expansion 
Theorem, vol. 2, p. 127, eq. (1). It gives 


_ ollar) Jo( grit 
H=C@") OO I, (8) 
Tolga) PE h(a) 


if p=d/di=qv, and the summation ranges over the roots of I,(qa)=0, 


or J)(sa) =0, if 92 82. The values of sa are well-known, 2°40, ko. 
In terms of 3. (8) becomes 


= Jer) eos ert 
H of 1 2 a aay (4) 
This is comprehensive. But the numerical caleulation for the 
different stages will be found to be highly complicated. One stage 
is not enough, for they are all different. 

A. distortionless extension is obvious. Introduce electric con- 
ductivity k, and magnetic conductivity g, balanced so that k/c 
=g/u=p. This brings in the subsidence factor . If we now 
make the source be, not C= =constant, but C et, then the complete 
solution becomes 

H Ce [same as in (4)] : (5) 


Here there is subsidence to zero, but only because the impressed 
current subsides. If it does not, but is steady, then the surging will 
subside, leaving behind a steady state. A different formula results. 
We have gv=p+p now; so the Normal Expansion Theorem makes 


0 (2r) C=C T,(o7/v) +07 c 


(6) 
10( fa) Ia ov * 545 5 oe) 
and if g =si, we have the same ities of sa as before, and finally 
H=C To(or/v) J,(sr) cos svt 1+ (p/sv) tan svt 


I,(pa/v) sa J, (8a) 1+ C/ v 0 
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Here the final H is smaller at the axis than at the boundary, but 
the result will be sensibly H=C all over if p is very small; and 
however small it may be, if not actually zero, the surging will 
disappear in time. 

(3). It is possible to recognise the presence of the + œ travelling 
to and fro from the formula (4), because we always know the situa- 
tion of the wave front, and can apply a test. Use the convergent 
formule for J, and J, for the earlier values of sa, and the divergent 
formule for the later. Then the th root is (sa), =mzx - A when m 
is large, and also 


1.0 -( 7er) cos herr). J(ea)=(—\P cos C- Jr), (8) 
(vol. 2, p. 255, eq. (66),). These reduce (7) to . 


H=c| 1+ x 1200 2 cos (sr — 4 cos 4 (9) 


S COS MR 


where X stands for the sum of the earlier terms. It does not count 
in the present argument, which concerns the value of the later series. 
Let the function after & be called Y. Choose any point r between 
O and a. The wave front reaches r the first time when vt - ax, 
and we know that H is finite, so > Y must be finite. In this case 
Y=(cos 2sr)/2sa. But if we make vi=a+r, then Y reduces to 
Y= (1+ sin 257/28. | (10) 

This makes > Y =, because m-?+(m+1)'+(m+2)-!+...=0, 
This shows the first œ value of H, in the second stage. In the third 
stage, put vi=3a—r. There it will be found that Y reduces to 
the negative of the value in (10). So H is - . In the fourth 
stage, put vt=8a +r, then Y= —(cos 2sr)/2sa. So H is finite. It is 
not necessary to go further, because if in the general formula for 
Y, we increase vt to vi+4a, its value is reversed. That is, Y is 
periodic, in the period 8a/v, and a complete cycle of values in > Y, 
and therefore in H, is (I), finite; (2), 1; (3), ; (4), finite; 
(5), finite; (6), - ; (7), +œ; (8), finite. But the X part, though 
always finite, is not periodic. 

(4). If now we make the source C be longitudinal, or parallel to 
the axis of the cylinder, instead of circular round it, H becomes 
circular, and B longitudinal inside. The equations are 


Ei- - AvgaH- (Ko- J Ha) nvO, H, =- 4rgaHi(Eoa+yHoa)C, (ii) 
E= —}rgaHoa(Kor f Hor), Hz = +42qaHog(K,-—yH,,)C, (12) 
if Ei, Ez are the in and out values of E, and similarly as regards 
H. To prove, test that E,=E,, and H,—H,=C at r=a. If we 
specify y by the condition E.=0 at b, outside a, and then shift 
this electric screen up to just outside a, the result internally is 
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E,=0=H, ; or there is no disturbance at all. But make H,=0 at 
b, and then b=a. This is a magnetic screen outside the source. 
The result is, internally, 

E= — (Hor /H,.)svC, = GA /H. C. (13) 
This case differs remarkably from the last. In both cases the 
source C per unit area generates displacement D at the rate —C; 
that is, the displacement is parallel to C, but oppositely directed. 
But when D was circular there was vectorial cancellation, so the 
steady creation of D did not cause unlimited increase in its density. 
But in the present case, D being longitudinal, cannot be destroyed 
vectorially. Moreover, it is shut in by the screen. So D must 
mount up without limit, so long as the source C is kept on. The 
amount of displacement along the cylinder =a is at every moment 
the time integral of C. So the cylinder is like an electric condenser 
of unlimited permittance. 

If C is steady from the moment ¢=0, there is also surging, as 
well as the continuous increase in the total displacement. As 
before, we can get a formula to show the first wave, with the 
creation of a —œ value at the axis, passing to +œ when the first 
reflected wave arrives. Say E=e at the axis, then by (13), 

= — pve cee a 
e ee (2xqa) U sga Hoga? A-F 
| 9963 131229 
. 4 
80 * (eF N 


Leaving out the CF factor, inultegration turns this to 
(% Bot 50 2 88 
d ~ 22a 80 -a ) 
8821/ J. 48748 
4480 80840 ) -} * 
showing fall from -æ when ¢=0, to (presumably) +o when 
vi=2a, although the later part requires . type of formula 
for convenient calculation. 
The solution in normal series is E 
o 2J (sr) sin svt 2vt 

i UO 5 sa(d/dsa)J,(sa) N a’ de 
the summation ranging over the roots of J,(sa)=0, not counting sa 
= O, which is allowed for by the extra term increasing with the time. 
This was done by the Normal Expansion Theorem, but is included 
in the following relating to the distortionless frictional case. Intro- 
duce the two conductivities, making also k/c=g/u, and p=qu—p. 
There is now a steady state tended to, 5 w making p=0, and 
I,(qr) . — pv Iolorle) e _telarere sae ee (17) 
nach Ia af e) Os Lg 


e= a 
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because p(d/dp) =(q—p/v) (d/dq). The summation must include all 
the roots of J,(qga)=0, or J,(sa)=0. The zero root makes a solitary 
term, whilst the rest, equally positive and negative, pair together. 
The result is, in terms of s, 
Itoro) _ Qe pt 
em am 40 [ 10 4 v) pajo 
“Pts, Joler) [s sin — pſv cos] svt 

+% 2 ay\a?+ p2/v*) J) (ai aay } (18) 
In this case all the surging vanishes in time. But in the reduced 
case of no conductivity, the two outside terms in (18) combine, by 
putting p=0, to make the single outside term in (16), showing un- 
limited accumulation. 

(5). There is, of course, no unlimited increase when the source is 
simply periodic, say C=C, sin mt. When the circumstances allow 
the assumption of a simply periodic state, then we have a stationary 
vibration inside the source. This is to be got by p=ni in the opera- 
tional solutions, remembering, however, to use 2I, instead of Ho, 
21, instead of H,, because Ho and H, belong to solitary inward waves. 
For example, if there is no resistance, p- ni in (17) makes 

e= Tur Jo( nr / v) / (na / v)] iC, (19, 
where iC means d/d(nt) . Co sin nt=C, eos nt. But this is not the 
ultimato result of starting C at any moment, unless we suppose there 
is a small amount of friction somewhere, not sufficient to sensibly 
alter the form of (19), and yet sufficient to allow the state to be 
assumed in a finite time. 

External waste acts similarly to resistance, To obtain this 
waste, take away the screen outside the source, letting it send 
out disturbance both ways; the result is a stationary vibration in- 
side, and an outward progressive wave outside the source. It is 
worth while examining the waste formula, in order to see the differ- 
ence made by changing the direction of the current from being 
‘ eircular round the axis to longitudinal, or parallel to it. 

When the current is circular, the equations are 
(in) H, =$rqalo-KyeG = raor (Goa = iC, (20, 
lout) Hz - TrgalIiaKo- OC = ha8ad ja( Gor Jo-) C, (21) 
by putting g =si-=in/v, and Jor meaning J, (sr). The corresponding 
E's are got by E=—(cp)-'dH/dr. Only the outer one is wanted, 
the inner being a standing vibration, like H, in (20). We have 

E = —guvxgal,KyyC= — guvrsad A- irh, (22, 
and therefore, by (21), 

EH —pv($rsaJ 400)? Gir cos +J ır sin] nt. [Gor sin — Jor cos | nt 
Ia gC o)* | (GorGyr—JIg-J,,) sin cos 
＋ Jir Ger sin? — Jo- Gir cos*] mt, (28) 
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of which the mean value is 
E,H,= , d): [J Gor — JorGir] =fuvmsa(T aC. (24) 
But when the current is longitudinal, the equations are 

E= Zur Ir KC, H,=- darqal,,KoaO, (25) 

E, roy ee guvrqalgaKy,C, Ha = + $rqgalgaK,rO, (26) 
and i makes the external state be 

Ez = — $hvr8ad yq(Gor ~t3 yr) tC, a= — rsa ya(Gyp - Wyr)C, (27) 
by (65) vol. 2, p. 255; therefore 
EH, = - 40($78aJ DC) L Gor sin — Jor cos ne . Gir cos + J,» sin Int, (28) 
of which the mean value reduces to 

EH, = fuvrsa(J gaco). (29) 
Comparing with (24), the only difference is in the change from Jiu 
to Joa. In both, C is the current per unit area of the sheet r=a, 
but the series of frequencies for which the waste is zero or maximal 
are different. If, however, sais large, or the wave length is a small 
fraction of the radius a, the two wastes become the same in corre- 
sponding phases, because, when sa is large, 
Joa (2/ ) cos (sa — Ar), Jia = (2/78)! cos(sa— 3x). (30 
Taking the circular function to be 1 in either case, the result is 
EH, =4uvC,?. (31) 
The reason can be easily seen, for $C,” isthe mean square of current, 
and „v is the impedance outward from unit area of the surface, which, 
on account of the short wave length, is practically plane in the 
present argument. 

But it is very different when the wave length is a large multiple 
of the radius a, which requires sa to be small. Then Joa =I, and 
J1% sd. So the waste varies as the first power of the frequency 
when the current is longitudinal, and as the cube of the frequency 
when the current is circular; a remarkable difference in the 
radiative power. 

(6). On p. 330 occurred one case, and on p. 350 another, where a 
perfect electric conductor stopped a current sheet from sending out 
any disturbance. The screen was outside the source. The same 
happens when it is inside, and for the same reason. As a screen it 
prevents the passage of waves through it, and as a reflector it sends 
out what it receives from the source with the electric force reversed, 
so that on the free side of the source the direct and reflected waves 
annul one another both as regards E and H. To exhibit this for- 
mally in the same notation, let the reflector be at r=, inside the 
source C atr=a. Let Ei, H, be the inner and Ez, H, the outer 
results. ‘Then, when C is circular, the equations are 


H,=}7qa(HotyKor)KyeO. E. = - guvrqaKyo(Hyr— YK) C, (32) 
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Hz —trqaho\Hya—yKya)C, Ez = — JuveqaK, (Hye - VKI) C; (33) 
to prove which, note that Ei Ez, and H, - H,=C at a, for any y; 
and that y=H,,/K,, makes E,=0 at ö. These may be fully 
elaborated, to show the waste, for example. The point in present 
question, however, is that if ö is made =a, then the outer field of E 
and H disappears. The inner, between a and ö, is reduced simply 
to H, =C in a vanishingly thin layer, and Ei =0. 

Similarly, when the current is longitudinal, the equations are 
E, = —ġuvrga (Hort Kor) KC, HI -A, KI) KC, (34) 
- E= —łuvrga(Hoa +YKoa)KorC, H= Arga(Höa T Kon) K, C, (85) 
because E. Ez, and H, H= C, at r=a, for any y. The condition 
Ei O at b makes y= H. / K; and then increasing b to the value 
a makes Ea and H, vanish, and also E,, whilst H, becomes simply C. 

This impoteney of an impressed current sheet to produce any 
electromagnetic effects when bounded upon either side by a perfect 
electric conductor has no necessary limitation to a cylindrical sheet. 
That is quite accidental here. It is interesting in connection with 
the theory of conduction in wires, in illustration of the difference 
pointed out on p. 12, between a surface conduction current and a 
surface convection current. Thus, if a long wire has on its surface, 
or more distinctly, just outside it, a sleeve of impressed electric cur- 
rent, say C per unit area, acting longitudinally, there will be no 
magnetic force produced externally save what is due to imperfect 
conductivity of the wire, and that will tend to vanish with increasing 
conductivity. The correction due to finite length of sleeve does 
not enter the present argument. Now, one way of interpreting O 
is by ou, a convection current, e being surface density of electri- 
fication and u its speed. It is then a sleeve of electrification that 
- is slipped along the wire. There will be no external H produced. 
Of the two electromagnetic waves sent out by the source, the inward 
one is turned by total reflection to an outward wave which cancels 
the primary outward wave. Ifthe compensating opposite electrifi- 
cation exists in close contiguity to the moving sleeve, say in the 
form of an inner or outer stationary sleeve, there is obviously ` 
no external E either, not merely the tangential E of the electro- 
magnetic wave, but of any sort. But if the compensating electrifi- 
cation is outside and right away from the moving sleeve, then of 
course there is E between them, in the space now made external, 
But this does not affect the main matter, which is that the motion 
of the electrified sleeve does not produce any external H when the 
conductivity of the wire is perfect. 

If we construct a distortionless circuit so well that it will practi- 
cally conduct a single pulse -without any back effects, then we may 
say that electrification travels along the surface of the wire at speed 
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v in company with the pulse. But it is not a convection current in 
the proper sense, a convection of the same electricity through the 
ether at speed v. There is a great physical difference. The elec- 
trification is a surface state produced by and travelling with the 
wave along the wire. This is not at all the same thing as moving 
a sleeve of electrons (always the same) along the surface at speed v. 
The electrons set moving by the external pulse have their own 
proper motions, no doubt. But the discovery of the electron does 
not, in my opinion, furnish any reason for retrograde ideas in electro- 
magnetics, even though the precise nature of metallic conduction . 
remains somewhat vague, in the absence of a knowledge of facts 
relating to atoms and electrons which would determine it definitely. 


(7). Without using the idea of a perfect conductor, we may show 
how to imitate its theoretical action in causing total reflection, by 
using a moving sheet of electrification. Consider first a plane sheet 
of impressed electric current, C per unit area, which may be ow, a 
- convection current, if we make proper allowance for the stationary 
electric field of c. What this C does is to generate displacement D 
at the rate — C, half above and half below the sheet. Along with 
this D, which is tangential, is magnetic force, according to E = DH, 
above and below the sheet, of strength such that 2H=C. So by 
varying C arbitrarily, we can send out arbitrary plane radiation 
from the sheet both ways. 
Blut let arbitrary radiation, specified by E, H, be falling flush upon 

the sheet from above. Ifthe sheet is kept at rest, the radiation will 
go right through unaltered. But move the sheet so that its speed at 
every moment is such as to generate — E above it, the exact nega- 
tive of the arriving +E. The remarkable result follows that on the 
lower side the radiation of the sheet is the negative of the arriving 
radiation, both as regards E and H, so that there is no disturbance 
below the sheet.. On the upper side the radiation of the sheet is the 
same as the arriving radiation as regards H, but exactly opposite as 

regards E. That is, every elementary slab of E, H which arrives 
at the sheet is sent back again with E reversed and H the same. 
This, superposed on the arriving radiation, shows the resultant effect 
on the upper side. Or, we have effectively the boundary condition 
E=0. The moving sheet of electrification is therefore equivalent 
to the surface of a perfect conductor. Its speed varies at every 
moment as the intensity of the incident E or H. 

(8). It is worth while looking to see how small the speed u comes 
out on certain assumptions. If, as usual, 10-* is the atomic range, 
there are 106 atoms in a single layer per unit surface of a con- 
ductor. Also, 10-™ is the electronic charge. Let there be a small 
number of m layers effectively concerned, and let n electrons per 
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atom be effectively concerned; then nm10-t=0 in. B. A. magnetic 
units, and 42 α 2H becomes l 3 
4xu=(2H/mn)10' om: per see. (36) 
The 4x is introduced to meet the needs of the B.A. units, but I will 
say nothing opprobrious about it, because Lord Rayleigh does not 
like it. If H= mn, wis about 1 kilom. per minute, which is ordinary 
motor-car speed away from the trap. But u may be far less than 
that, or it may be greater. The data do not exist for application 
to real conductors. The above only shows how strong a certain 
convection current in a layer in the ether must be to reflect 
radiation. 8 N 
(9). Since all solids are elastic solids, and mechanism and ma- 
chinery are made of various solids fitted together, it is obvious that 
the proper theory of their motions would require the consideration 
of the elastic yielding throughout, and would be immensely compli- 
cated. There would be no instantaneous transmission of motion 
along any one part, but transmission in time instead. All sorts of 
shocks and very rapid vibratory motions would require considera- 
tion, which is avoided and ignored in general by the substitution of 
unyielding solids, furnishing a useful and necessary, but very arti- 
ficial system of statics and dynamics for practical use. It is just 
the same in electromagnetics, when we do away with, in certain 
places, the elastic yielding implied in the equation of electric dis- 
placement D=cH, by making c=0, and thereby introducing instan- 
taneous actions, analogous to those of practical mechanics. Some 
of the mechanical problems become impossibly complicated on 
allowance for elastic yielding. Others are quite easily treated, 
For example, think of an infinitely long shaft supported upon 
numerous (frictionless) bearings to keep it from bending, subjected 
to a torque at its beginning. If rigid, no finite torque could turn it, 
owing to the infinite mass. But in reality, a steady applied torque 
will turn it at constant speed proportional to the torque at its begin- 
ning, twisting it, and the twist will travel along the shaft at con- 
stant speed. Any amount of turning the same way is permissible, 
because the strain does not accumulate, but travels out. In fact, 
the theory is like that of a distortionless circuit without resistance, 
and is quite elementary. Similarly, the reflections and vibratory 
effects when the shaft is of finite length make problems like those 
of a distortionless circuit. Similar remarks apply to the trans- 
mission of longitudinal effects, about which Prof, Perry has written. 
But the bending effects are quite different, and a few remarks upon 
them will be given separately. What follows now concerns the 
torsion of two rods in sequence of very different sections, a thick 
and a thin one, and the practical substitution of a rigid rod for a 
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thick one. But it will be done in terms of the distortionless circuit, 
for convenience of continuity. 

(10). Let there be a distortionless line extending from z=0 tol 
with the censtants Li and Si, and another from z=} to œ with the 
constants L and S. 


It may be that the effect of Si is so trifling that we say 810 
practically, reducing the first line to an inductance of amount Li. | 
The effects of resistance and leakage are not in question. They 
are zero here. Then if V, is impressed at x=0, the result is 


gea No 
C, i L T Lilp (87 


because the further distortionless circuit behaves as a resistance La, 
Here Ci is the current in the first line, not only at its beginning, but 
all along, up to x=}. Then, in the rest, we shall have 


V. e Vi =Le Vy=LeC, (88) 
where Vi and Ci are the values at x=}. The effect of inserting the 
first line is merely to produce inertial retardation. Say V, is 
constant, then 

Vi- LVCI =V [1—7 Lon! (89) 
When this initial delay is overcome, the effects in the second line 
are the same as if the first line did not exist. 
Now see how this elementary practical solution works down from 
the true one, with Si finite from z=0 to J. We want the reflection 
coefficient for V at the junction. Say that w,, w,, w, are corre- 
sponding values in an incident, reflected, and transmitted slab wave 
at the junction. Then 
| wt 20 2 = Livicg - Livi( 201 — 20% / Lb (884) 
are the conditions of persistence of voltage and current. So 
„W Ly Liv o a 
, w, LV L.i w Lo T Lr 
if p is the reflection factor and o the transmission factor for a voltage 
wave. It now follows that 
e DE 4 pg 4-4) 


(89a) 


Vo = [e 21 + pe = i-). pe = 410 2 T ). . Vo 


I Tn 
(40) 
e TE a ng Ai V, v 
— . neee * 
1+ D. 10 Ly, U pe pe teli 
(41) 


are the V and C at æ in the first line due to Vo impressed at z=0. 
The reflection coefficient at æ 0 is -1 for voltage, The expansions 
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in series show the full history of events, the exponentials being 
merely operators to fix the moment of starting of the corresponding 
terms, having the value 0 before and 1 after particular moments. 

Put p=0, or g,=0, in the condensed solutions to find the ultimate 
results when V. is steady. They are V=V,, and C=V,/Lv. ` That 
is, the actions in the second line are just the same as if the first did 
not exist, after the preliminary irregularity, although the constants 
of the first line are different. 

Now observe the effect upon p and o as S, is varied. The trans- 
mission factor for voltage goes from 0 to 2 as Lv/L,v, goes from 0 
to ©, and the transmission factor for current goes from 2 to O under 
the same circumstances. But the reflection factor for voltage goes 
from —1 to +1, and that for current from +1 to —1 under the same 
circumstances. In particular, as S, is reduced to 0, p is reduced to 
-1. This is the same as for a short-circuit. But there is deception 
here, for if it were really a short-circuit, nothing would pass into the 

second line. In fact v, in the first line tends to œ as Si tends to O, and 
pto—1. So we have a packing together in a moment of innumerable 
small effects. The whole series requires to be properly allowed for. 
Since q,=p/v,, it tends to zero, and the exponential -4:7 can be 
replaced by 1—q,7, and similarly for all the other exponentials, in 
proceeding to the limit. Do this in the condensed forms of the 
solutions. They then reduce simply to 
2 61 Li _ Vo 

V= (1 teen) Yo C= ir (42) 
These are the reduced solutions when S: O, for any Vo. When Vi 
is constant, 


v-v.(i-F 4). o- re ). (48) 


The C ie aa we got before. In addition, we have the V selutien, 
and see that the impression of V, instantly produces V = V,(1— 2/1), 
which is zero at the end of the first line, and then rises in time 
to V= Vj. 

(11). Although this reduction from staircase functions to con- 
tinuous functions is mathematically inevitable by the disappearance 
of all the terms which have S, as a factor, yet it is in some respects 
more satisfactory to view the matter differently. Keep vi constant, 
whilst increasing Li and reducing 8,. But let S, be reduced only 
to a small value, not zero. Then p is a trifle less than — 1. Now 
see the series formula (41) for C. Since L, is large, V,/L,v, is very 
small. Moreover, all terms have the same sign, and they decrease 
in magnitude slowly, in pairs. The resulting function of the time 
is not the continuous curve (43), but is what that curve becomes 
by having an enormous number of little steps cut in it, of size and 
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position indicated by the series formula. The steps are not the 
same for all values of z, but the practical difference from place to 
place is trifling when median curves are drawn through the different 
stepped curves. | 

But it is strikingly different with the V series. The steps are of 
full size V, at first, and only fall to insignificance in time. Thus V 
at any spot jumps from O to Vo, stays there for a time; then drops 
to nearly O, and stays there for a time; then jumps up to V, again, 
and after a time drops to nearly 0, but a little greater than before; 
and so on, over and over again. The moments of these jumps up and 
down, and the durations, vary from place to place. Thus the jumps 
are large in the variable period. How is this to be harmonised with 
the practical formula for V? A close examination in detail will show 
that what the practical V of the rigid theory represents is the mean 
value (with respect to the time) of its widely varying values in the 
real yielding theory. This mean value is not the same in different 
places. This property of the substitution of a mean value in 
reducing from ane theory to another is very convenient in eliminat- 
ing mathematical complication. At the same time it is well te 
remember in physics that the simplified results are not always like 
the real, but are conventional substitutions for the same, to simplify 
work. 

(12). The other way of making the speed in the first line be infinite 
is by L,=0, with finite S, The reduced equations are now 

V=e, C=([(Le)-'+8,(/—z)ple, (44) 
in the first line. The interpretation is easy. The first line makes 
a condenser, all at one potential, with the result of making e act 
instantly mn full strength upon the second line. So far as the actions 
in the second line go, the interposition of the first line makes no 
difference. But the fifst line has to be charged itself, and this is 
represented in-the equation of C. The arrangement is equivalent. 
to a condenser Sil and the second line put in parallel. 

But if we keep vi finite, making S, large and L, small, we have 
the representation in (40), (41) of the proper and very complicated 
oscillations in the first line. The constant e=V, impressed upon 
the second line in (44) is represented by big jumps between the 
values V,=0 and 2e at the commencement, but of regularly deéreas- 
ing range, settling down to the constant value V,=er This also 
represents how LvC, behaves at the beginning of the second line, 
But at other parts of the first line the n are quite different 
for V and for C. 

In the torsion illustration the first line should be easily twistable, 
the second one relatively hard to twist. By the use of a rod of india - 
rubber to communicate rotation to a straight metal rod, it becomes 
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leas difficult to see the general nature of the twisting and untwisting 
effects in the very yielding connecting link. 

(13). If there is a resistance R, at the beginning. and a resistance 
R, at the end of a distortionless circuit, the reflection coefficients 
for a voltage wave are 

= (Ro- Ly) (Ro Lr)", i- (N- Ly) (RT Lv), (45) 
and the full solution due to e impressed at æ = 0 is 
-qz 44 -ax „ 9% -) 
V= Iw . + prt — C= 1 e O1 e. (46) 
Ro LV 1 — pie 27 ROE LV 1 pope 29 


The numerator parts represent the primary wave and the first 
reflected wave, whilst all the following waves are obtained by ex- 
panding the denominator by long division. Here gq=(p+p)/v, so 
the whole history is known in functional detail by inspecting the 
series. If p,=0, there is just one wave, the primary wave, because 
it is wholly absorbed by R,. If p, is not zero, there is a reflected 
wave. But if p,=0,itis absorbed at z=0, so there is nothing more. 
If p, and p are both finite, there is an infinite series of waves, leading 
finally to steady states of V and C, which are expressed by (46) when 
we give to q the reduced value p/v, p being RJL or K/S. 

There is nothing special about the above, it being an easy case of 
the distortionless circuit which I gave in my treatment in 1887. 
Wbat is of further interest is to observe that the reflection factors 
oo and pi, which are included between the limits —1 and +1 when 
the terminal resistances are positive, may have any real values 
from — œ to + given to them without at all interfering with real 
electromagnetic interpretation of the results. For convenience, 
however, Ro may be retained as a positive resistance. Then we 
may impose at =I the condition V,=R,C,, without restricting Ri. 
to be positive, and then follow up by the wave series the whole 
history of the effects due to e, and come finally (usually) to a steady 
state. If, temporarily, p=0, or the line itself has no resistance and 
no leakance, then the final current will be Ce / (Ro Ri), which may 
be of any size, positive or negative. But if Ro =- Ri, the circuit 
has no resistance in the whole. We can then say that C will tend 
too. But will it be +o or — 00? That depends on circum- 
stances. The condition R,+R,=0 makes pp = 1, and the current 
waves are given by 


e | 0021 — 8 -4l - 
OF Ril e (2-2) 4 e - U2tZ) _ oe “ 4) . . . ], (47) 
where bi- (Ro Ly)(Ro - Le) !. (48) 
Here it is all finite and interpretable in finite time, save when 


Ro- Lu, making pi = 1 O. It depends on the sign of pi whether 
O mounts up positively or negatively. When R,> Lu, pi is +, and 
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> 1, so the reflection of C at z=? is negative, and C tends towards 
-.. But if Ro Lu, p, is —, and O tends towards +o. The 
first wave is always finite; it is the sign of the second wave which 
determines the later tendency. 

There are corresponding peculiarities when Ro is negative. It is 
necessary for p, and p, to have both the same sign in the case of no 
total resistance. 

(14). The solutions (46) are remarkable in another way. If 
there is only one wave, or only two waves, the differential denomi- 
nator reduces tol. Then the Fourier normal analysis completely 
fails. Except in these cases, we may apply the Normal Expansion 
Theorem, vol. 2, p. 127. It gives, immediately, since gv =p +p, 

eI pe- H2t-2) 

“= 0% RL ac (49) 
where C, is the steady final current, and the summation ranges 
over the roots of 

a Pi, PoP 1s or ql =À + nri, (50) 


where A=log ppi when pp, is +, or else — log / pop when popi 
is —, if n receives all integral values, positive and negative, and 
zero. This makes 
— — 
RFI 5 2(gl— pl/v) 


It is entirely real, because the n =0 term makes a solitary real term, 
and the term for n=-+™m pairs with the term for n= — to make a 
real compound term. It is, however, very complicated in circular 
functions, and need not be written out. 

Either p»=0 or pi O makes A, and the series is uninterpret- 
able. But 901 = 1 makes A=. This is when Ro RI O. Then 


(51) 


et pt Şe t- -A) ni, pevet amis 55 
- TL asia 2 


If, further, we wish to abolish the resistance and leakance of the 
line, by p=0, we should take out the n=0 term and unite it with Cp, 
and then put p=0. This makes 


C= eRo(I1 — 20) — . e Ste- nit pie (vt ahn x iſt 58 
ma toa 263) 
Ro L175 2(Ro -L) nri 


without any zeroth term in the sammation. Here the outside part 
shows the rise of C in time to- © or + according as Ry> or Lu. 
What the outside part represents is the limit of 


Tee -u. de] (89 
Ro T Lo PHY _ = ν 20lſv 
when p=0, and p, is defined by (48). | 
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It may be said, and with reason, that the method of normal 
functions, even when assisted by the Normal Expansion Theorem, 
which cuts out a lot of needless work, is not suited for the investi- 
gation of wave problems; that the results are too complicated, and 
the final interpretation very difficult or impossible. Yet it remains 
true that the method of normal functions is sometimes the only 
known way, owing to the wave method not having been carried out. 
This remark does not apply in the present case, of course, or to the 
far more elaborate results relating to unbalanced circuits considered 
in vol. 2. But there is plenty of room for extension of the wave 
method in mathematical physics. In the above it is particularly 
easy, and though this is of principal importance physically, it also 
serves the purpose of interpreting the normal series. I wonder how 
long it will take before writers of books about Fourier series and 
other normal series will come to see the importance of doing the 
work in a way suited to practical physics. At present they seem 
to be too much occupied with questions of convergency, and with 
logical difficulties to which there is no end, because they can be 
manufactured interminably. But there are much more important 
matters than these; for instance, the promotion of natural know- 
ledge. 

(15). On p. 857 we saw that when plane waves are traversing a 
non-conducting dielectric, say the ether, the effect of doing away with 
the elastic yielding in a portion of finite depth is to produce mergly 
inertial retardation in the transmission of H from one side to the 
other, although this comes about, when the permittivity is reduced 
continuously to zero, by the dense compression, finally to instanta- 
neity, of an infinite series ot to and fro waves. If, however, the 
slab of zero permittivity is of unlimited depth, then we do away 
witb the reflection from the distant boundary. There is left only 
the initial wave to deal with. Butthisis reduced to zero along with 
c. So there is no H at all transmitted. From another point of 
view, the inertia is made x by the rigid connection. So the medium 
of finite p and zero c, with a plane boundary cn one side and un- 
limited on the other, acts as a perfect reflector to incident radiation, 
prodacing the condition H=0 at the boundary. But E passes 
through, though this has no energetic significance. 

We may expect something similar with cylindrical waves, though 
it is needful to be careful, because they are very peculiar sometimes. 
Say that such waves are emitted from a wire, due to impressed force 
in it. If we abolish c in a finite portion of the medium outside it, 
say from r=a to b, there should be free transmission of H through 
this portion to the outer ether, only modified by inertial retardation. 
But if c=0 all the way outside the wire, then there can be no H at 
all. From the wave point of view, the initial wave is made zero, 
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and there is no infinite series of instantaneous reflections to counter- 
act that. From the other point of view, the inductance becomes œ. 
That is, uniform longitudinal e in an infinitely long straight wire can 
produce no current in it when the elastie yielding outside it is done 
away with. This is like an extreme case of Helmholtz's coil theory. 
The cylindrical equations are not wanted to prove the above, but 
there are other results which cannot be foreseen in this way. 

(16). If there is longitudinal impressed electric force e= f(z, t) 
acting uniformly over the section of a wire of radius a, with con- 
stants ui. ci, li, surrounded by a medium of constants uz, c, xz, then 

AH is circular, but E in general has an outward or radial component 
F as well as a longitudinal compenent E. By inspection of small 
areas bounded by lines parallel to z, r, and the line W to 
both, the circuital equations are reduced to 


ld -A dE dF 
rH -( Te) E, -æ (k Er ee 
-G Gen, 4 H., (18) 
in either medium, with the proper values of u, c and v. So 
. 1 d E 21 — p? d? l 
5 E, where 92 = uk y TL 11 ga (16) 
The E / H operators may therefore be of Besselian type, 
. EI 41 Ior Ez. — 4 Ko, + lor, 7 
Hi Ii Teip Ii“ H, T. Tc K Lie 


No y is put in the wire operator, it being assumed that there is no 
internal boundary. The y in the outer operator must be found by 
some external condition, say at r=b. 

The conditions imposed by the source of disturbance (curl e) on 
the surface of the wire make HI -= Hz, and EI E= e, at 1d. 
Applying these to (17), the rssults are 


n Tor U, Lie de 
E . +c, p Ila, H,= I _ seek IIa dz 
l Z +2, Z,+Z, J (hy ky +e, p)(Z,+ Zs)? 
(18) 
=q Ko mt Ybor Kır = lyr Kir- Ii de 
E. = katip D Ni Yla Zya, Hesi- Yla T,= K -ghe dz 
25 21 T Z2 | Z. TZ (hy ＋ Cop)(Z, + 2 J 
(19) 
Ti Isa 2. a ae KoatyL. t l 4 20 
i * ＋ la , j ky ＋ Nia 2 = ylie ( ) 


In these use q, for the wire and g, for the outer medium. These 
are the complete results for reference, from which special resulte 
may be got in the manner of my papers on cylindrical waves (El 
Pa., vol. 2, p. 443). If equations of this sort, which are really 
differential or operational solutions, are apparently unintelligible. 
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they have the advantage of being very readily converted to functional 
forms in particular cases. 
The meaning of Z, and Z, may be seen thus. Let C be the total 
current in the wire. It is 
C: aH. =2ra(Z, + Za) e. (21) 
So Z,/27a is the resistance operator of the wire per unit length, and 
22/2 r that of the surrounding medium. 2 is indefinite as regards 
v. If there is no outer boundary, /- O. The form of y may, how- 
ever, be determined to suit the case of any number of coaxial 
different media, by simply equating the E/H operator on one side 
of a boundary to that on the other side, since there is continuity in 
both E and H. If, for instance, at r=}, the medium changes its 
constants to ug, Kg, cz, then by (17) we have the condition 
242 Kotylo 42. Koe J Lo. +Yslon (22: 
12 cgp Ki. I e K~ lie 
using % on the left and g, on the right side. This finds y in 
terms of the third medium, in which y, is to be found by a further 
boundary condition, if there is another boundary, or by y,=0 if there 
is not. In the last case, of a wire, with only two auiceing media 
outside it, the value of y is 
y= — Kore 92 Kiez 92. Toss +43 Thee \~ 
(55 y 
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where the third suffix refers to q, or g; as the case may be. l 

(17). Now to see the effect of abolishing the elastie yielding in the 
medium just outside the wire, say from r=a up to b, put O, c3 =0 
in (28), and let-g, be finite. Then yis reduced to y= K52 / Do, and 
Za becomes œ, by (20). -So, by (18) and 19), El, Fi, H, are zero. 
Also H, But 


Kor L / Ia. 24 K. 8 1 de 

B=, a oar ra Koa + 9 loa J d le 
So E, falls from the value -e at r=a to 0 at r=), whilst F. is finite 
throughout, including r=. It follows by continuity of E and H 
at b that there is no Ez or F, or H in the outer medium. The 
intermediate medium is apparently impermeable to H, although 2 
is finite, and the electric force stops dead at the outer boundary. To 
understand, we must remember the circumstance that g, is finite, 
although c, and k, are zero. This makes q*,= - d?/dz?. So, to be 
explicit, if the type of e is e,) cos mz, we have g= m, and the 
sole result of this distribution of e, when ™ is finite, is the electric 
field (24) outside the wire, without energy. It accompanies the 
changes in e with the time instantly, and is the reaction against | 
under circumstances which do not permit magnetic force being pro- 
duced. But still the tube of zero permittivity is of finite depth. On 
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the other hand it is infinitely long, and is compelled by cz O to be 
everywhere in the same phase as regards H at the same distance 
from the axis in passing along z. It follows that to have any H, or 
current in the wire, the total e in the wire must be infinite, or the 
mean value must be finite. But the mean value of the chosen e is 
zero. So there is no current in. the wire, even though the tube of 
no elastic yielding is of finite depth. 

But it is different when m O, say e=f(t). There is now current 
in the wire, and H in the wire, tube, and outer medium. The ex- 
pressions are to be found by the consideration that 92 is zero, as well 
ask, and . The operator q,/(k,+c,p) is now the same as up / gz: 
and the use of the convergent formule for the Bessel operators will 


reduce Z, to Z api log? b b ua P Kons, (25) 
5 % Kios ` 
That is, Z, has split into two parts. Dividing by 2a, it can be seen 
that the first part of the result is the same as Lap, where L, is the 
inductance (without yielding) of the tube per unit length of wire, 
and the second part is the resistance operator of the outer medium 
per unit length. Now, of course, electromagnetic waves are sent 
through to the outer medium. | 
It comes to this. Given any distribution of ¢ along the wire. 
Only its mean value is effective in producing H, and sending electro- 
magnetic wavesthrough. All the rest is ineffective, and is statically 
balanced. But if the outer medium does not exist, or the unyielding 
medium exists everywhere outside the wire, then there can be no 
H, and no current in the wire, even from the finite mean value of e. 
(18). Now do away with the unyielding tube altogether. This 

means y=0 in equations (18), (19), (20), and a simplification. 
Another one is produced by supposing the constants of the wire and 
of the single outer medium are the same. We then have a uniform 
conducting medium, in a part of which, the wire, e acts. Boundary 
reflections are done away with too, viz., at r=a, and the conjugate 
property comes into play, and reduces the solutions to 

Ei Ivalo Kae, Hy, =(k+cp)$valirKice, 26) 

Ez = Ard Ko, Iiae, Hz —(k+cp)}xaKj-Iice, 

Fi — ral, Kade / da, — & 

Fs Araki, Iiadeſde. 2 % % der 7 
When e is of the type eo cos mz cos nt, the only trouble in develop- 
ment is due to the presence of k. There are two wave trains pro- 
ceeding from the source at r=a, inward and outward, and then 
secondarily outward from the axis. But the practical significance 
will largely depend upon the size of k, as well as the frequency and 
wave length. The waves may ‘at one extreme closely resemble 
diffaston waves, and at the other elastic inertial waves. 
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If p=0, the existence of H depends on that of k. With k=O, 
there is no steady H, and the stored energy due to steady ¢ is entirely 
electric. Say ¢=¢, cos mz, then 2m in the E and F formule 
makes (26), (27) express the steady result. But if m=0, and e=¢, 
all along, then the radial F disappears, and also E, There is 
nothing left but Ei e in the region of e. To find the electromag- 
netic waves leading up to this final state. Use (26) with k=0, and 
q=p/v; and suppose e starts when ¢=0. Comparing with (36), on 
p. 262, we see that the results here for E can be derived from those 
there for H by differentiation with respect to a and a time integra- 
tion. Thus, comparing (179), (180), p. 266, with (159), (160), p. 260, 
and then with (26) above, we see that the present solutions are 


2E ca 2 T AF e- a 
dal v z 1 


. ( 
n l Jei arm" C E =r) . (28) 
where F is as on p. 254. The other way of solution, using the 
divergent operators, was done in El. Pa., vol. 2, p. 462. Or we. may 
use the solutions (177), (178), p. 265, and then diferentiate, as in. 
(28) above. l 

(19). If the conductivities k, and k, are unequal, then we return 
to (18), (19), of course. The results are finite in the wire and out- 
side for E, F, and H, for the steady e= e, cos mz. But if we abolish 
the external conductivity, and have a real wire surrounded by ether, 
then- qa) k= o; the magnetic force is zero all over, also Ei and F, 
in the wire. There i is nothing left but 

E=- Fi- Er. n de (29) 
in which g=m. The wire is, of course, electrified, and this external 
field may be regarded as due to the electrification and to the inter- 
nal impressed force, though, of course, the impressed force has eaused 
the electrification. If, further, m=0, then Fa O, and E,=—¢. This 
is a remarkable extreme result. Although there is finite impressed: 
force associated with finite resistance in any finite length, the final 
result which is tended to is zero current, though it is never quite 
reached, of course. Here there is elastic yielding, but the magnetic 
effect passes away. 

(20). If the wire has no resistance, then it dne plane waves 
of radial F and circular H, connected by F =vH, in the distortion- 
less manner. But when the wire has finite resistance, there is a 
continuous reflection in transit going on, causing distortion. How 
shall we abolish this distortion, using only the means allowed above? 
Very simply, by making the impressed force travel with the outer 
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wave. Thus, let 4. 6, and k,=0. Then nanu To 5o 
definite, let ee f W Then 


E=, i H. — “Ha, OF a= HH (80) 
represent the outer site: and ö 5 


or, i Teip hr F. I Ii de 

Ei 15. H, ar i” Fi cia (81) 
represent the state in the wire. In the wire formule g, is to be 
used, not the vanishing q} Suppose H, determined by (31), then 
(30) shows distortionless transmission of plane waves in spite of the 
cesistance of the wire. Here the internal g, is given by 
| qit= ak +per- plo, 02 
so, by varying Ai, kı c, in the wire, we have various sorts of 
results in the wire. A remarkable case occurs when u n and 
ci Ca Making the speed of propagation the same in the wire as 
outside it. Then vi- ve, and 41 reduces to 4,k,p. 

Since the constants u and c are the same in and out, the suffixes 
may be omitted from them. Then we find the whole system thus. 
Divide H, into the two parts Hix and Hie, depending on k and o 
respectively. Then 


Tor * II- F 
Ei- e i,” ua i 40 Hew 4 Hi (33) 
E,=0, H.-H. „ Fe. (34) 


If we find E, and Hir all the rest follows. The other part of H, 
pairs with Fi to make an electromagnetic wave travelling along the 
wire inside, in company with another one outside whose size depends 
on the boundary value H, of both H, and H,. But the density of 

electrification is not to be found in the usual way, by = F, but by 


It is remarkable that E, and Hy, are to be ealeulated in the diffusion 
manner, although the wire is fully permittive. Thus, if At —z/v) 
== -Ptv f(t), then At) is the value of e at s=0. If this is %, constant 
for positive t, then the Normal Expansion theorem gives immediately 


E. v In „ „ PEP (2 Ior evt 
a w ig faala 
= Jo( er) _ -8%(t-2/0)/mk 
li- 2 Tea. JI (sa) } : (88) 


whens g? becomes —s?, and the summation ranges over the positive 
roots of J. (sa) O. In a similar manner 


1 Ng ir 2t- ⁊ſv) (37) 
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This completes the solution in convergent terms. With an exception, 
the series are quite practical for calculation, because the exponential 
factors decay rapidly as f- 2 / v inereases, leaving only a few, and, 
finally only one significant term in the series. The exception is 
when ¢—z/v is small, that is, in the region near the wave front in 
the wire. Then the expansions are entirely unpractical, and require 
the substitution of equivalent divergent series. How to find: these 
will come a little later. By differentiation to t we obtain the results 
for a travelling pulse of e, These do not want separate writing out. 
The travelling e must have been travelling already for some time 
before the above quasi-steady state is settled down to. In time it 
tends to be practically true right up to the wave front in the wire. 
Think of a travelling disc or pulse of eo, and the result on the axis 
at the wave front. The diffusion formule indicats that E, is zero 
there, but that it is finite at a point close behind, even though it is 
too far away from the true source to have had time to receive any 
disturbance direct from it. And it would be true that there would 
be no disturbance there if the circle of curl e were only just started 
in motion. But when it has been moving for some time, as is sup 
pesed in the formula, then the point in question is receiving disturb. 
ance from the adjacent points around and behind it, though not from 
the front, which points received their disturbances from others 
around, and so back to the real source on the surface at previous 
moments. So the use of diffusion formule is not in real conflict 
with the finite speed of propagation. Thera is no disturbance at all 
in advance of the wave front. 

(21). In the above example ¢ was given, and the electromagnetic 
wave, which is spread out, is determined tc correspond. But it may 
‘be more convenient to make a given cuter wave be ithe datum, and 
then determine the state of the wire, and e, to suit it. Then we can 
make the outer wave bea mere pulse, for example Since the value 
of H, fixes the nature cf the outer wave, the results (38), (34) may 
be oxpreseed in terms of H,. Thus, 


Tor I, | II- NH da 
E= -"H,, H- 1 F, = — - ia 38 

! k+ep lie 7 Dia k+cp’ (38) 
give the internal state, and ¢ is 8 boundary value of El. Now let i 


H. be zero when t—z/v is negative, and constant when it is positive. 
The Normal Expansion theorem makes 


Tr, = hir OMe) 
subject to Ji (a) - O, not counting ie zero or negative roots, and 
p= —s'/uk in the sammation. And by a same method, 
. J) J e- 2/2) , 
E,=H E Ere OST ee Wt—z/oye 4 2 5 
L PG) A -e (00 
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where g= urka, and sa is as before. The variable outside term 
arises from the root of k+cp=0. The quantity g varies from 
0 to œ, as we pass from a non-conducting to a perfectly conducting 
wire. 

What is highly exceptional here is that the variable outside term 
may be infinite for any number of special values of g. But there 
is a compensation, for the same values of g each make one term ot 
the following summation in (40) be infinite. This will be found to 
depend upon the expansion 

J TA) 2 > 2 27 
Ji g OF- gn” 
where g, is the nt? root of J,(g)=0, or the sa in the previous. 

The constancy of H, behind the wave front is the easy explana- 
tion of why Ei and e tend to constancy as we recede from the wave 
front. But if H, is a pulse, say = p1, then e tails off to nothing 
behind the pulse. It is given by 

e 0 Vlg), 2 J 1 - 2/0) (42) 

eo cadg) a rech 
where p= —s8"/uk. This e is required to prevent the pulse wave out- 
side the wire tailing off itself by the resistance of the wire. | 

(22). Closely connected with the above is the problem of the tra- 
velling of a distribution of longitudinal i, impressed magnetic force, 
along the wire at speed v. If it is a disc of J, then the problem 
becomes the interesting one of the effects produced by sliding a 
single circular current along the wire closely embracing it. The 
work is rather easier than for the travelling e, because in making the 
changes from E to H, etc., we do not have to alter electric conduc- 
tivity to magnetic, but keep it the same. 

Let H be now the longitudinal and G the radial component ot 
magnetic force, whilst E specifies the circular electric force. The 
circuital equations are 


(41) 


dH d 1d dq E 0 
. d (Xx ey) E, 7 gE =—ypH, | de =upG, (48) 
and the solutions due to h (subject to p?/v? = d?/dz?, as before) are 
Ih. Ei- di- I Fen, Gi) (49 
Ioa q lou , 
H,=0, Ez = - uv „E.. (out) (45) 


Here Hi is distributed in the wire in the same way that E, was with 
travelling e. In other respects it is simpler. As before, g?=ykp in 
the wire. : 

If = Ve ph, then it is a disc of Ji, or it may be a circular our- 
rent, whose time integral in passing any point is ho. Now consider. 
The induction must all pass through the current, and there is none 
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in advance of the current. Also H,=0. So the induction enters the 
wire perpendicularly behind the current at the wave front in a 
spread - out fashion, accumulates in the wire, and turns round towards 
the current. But on nearing the current it must concentrate itself 
towards the boundary of the wire so as to slip out round the square 
corner into the plane of the wave front outside the wire. The 
result is a pulse uf outward G, at the wave front, followed by a dis- 
tributed tail of inward G,, connected together through the wire in a 
way to be found by expanding (44). 
With z constant, the results are 
Ea Qh N. Jir * 2/ v) Hi h- g vit 2/0) (46) 
ka J. 10 5 sadu 1 
subject to Jo(sa) O, p= u. For the on turn h to h mul - 
tiply by p, and destroy the outside term. 
(23). In the inverse problem, when we want to specify the outside 
wave to be of a given type, we have 
Ei- BrE, Hi - EE, 4-H. (a7 
Ie qla 
where E, defines the outside wave. If it is a pulse, and E, 
==¢—P2'0 yf, where f is constant, then the normal expansions are 
J, per aie 2070 Jar vl -/) 
Mag a [1+ 23% 1 400 
subject to J,(sa)=0 in the summations. No zero root. 
But if Ea is constant behind the wave front, the zero root comes 
into force if the normal expansion theorem is used to find Hi. Or 


we may perform a time integration on (48) from 0 to f. Either 
way, the result is 


2E pka\ Was Je? oF) 
a a H N p ae (49) 
But in finding E, there is no zero root, and the result is 
| 7 J elt -o) 
Ei =s 4E E. ap eee 17 , (50) 
dsad oa 


The reason of the unlimited increase of Hi behind the wave front 
is to be seen in the E, formula. Ei tends to the value (/a) Ea in 
the wire. Remember that the electric force is circular, and is con- 
tinuous at the boundary. The existence of this circular electric 
force implies continuous increase in the internal Hi at a uniform rate. 

We may also see the meaning of the value H, = —2f,/ua tended 
to in (48). It makes the induction along the wire amount to 
—2rafy that is, the time integral of the circuitation of — Ea, or the 
time integral of 2rayvH,, or the length integral (along the wire) of 
AH. * 214. But this is the amount of induction leaving the wire 

vor. in. . BB 
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radially in the pulse. There is no induetion outside the wire any- 
where else. So the induction in the wire, which is uniform in dis- 
tribution a long way behind the pulse, gradually condenses towarde 
the surface, and is wholly condensed there when it reaches the pulse, 
where it turns round the square corner into the pulse wave outside. 


(24). As before remarked, these normal expansions are, on account 
of the rapid convergency produced by the time factors, thoroughly 
practical for calculation save near the wave front, where they are, 
on the contrary, quite the reverse. But in every such case there 
is a Providence in the form of an equivalent divergent formula, 
which is exactly suitable just when the convergent formula is of 
impossible utility practically. And the Providence is so good as to 
arrange matters secretly so that there is an overlapping region in 
which either formula may be employed, so that we may test that 
the one curve joins on properly to the other. It is wonderful that 
things should work out in this way. Logic has nothing to do with it, 
either with the fact, its discovery, or its use. At the same time it 
must be said that a sufficiently profound study of the subject would 
ultimately lead to the logic of its laws, as a final result. What I do 
strongly object to is the idea that the logic should come first, or else 
you prove nothing. Yet perhaps the majority of academical 
mathematical works are written under this idea. In reality the 
logic is the very last thing, and that is not final. 

Physically, it is quite easy to see that in general all expansions 
in normal series of functions must have a second form of expression. 
Consider, for example, the diffusion of heat in a conduetor of any 
shape of boundary due to surface sources. According to the shape 
of the boundary, there is some particular sort of normal functions 
concerned, and the solutions can be expressed in terms of them. 
But we may also express our results in terms of the waves of 
diffusion emanating from the individual sources themselves, which 
are of an entirely different type from the normal distributions. So 
there you are, with an equivalence between one type of formula 
and another. That one of these should be sometimes divergent is 
an observational fact; that it should be numerically equivalent to 
the other when calculated in a certain way is an experimental 
fact; so is the different range of the practicability of the two 
solutions in general, and the overlapping region. And no doubt 
the logic of it all will have to be found out experimentally. And 
then, finally, I suppose “ rigorous” mathematicians will put the logic 
at the beginning, and pretend they knew all abeut it before they 
began. | 

(25). Let us try for a few divergent solutions of the preceding. 
First, to find the % needed to keep a pulse wave outside the wire 
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from tailing behind. In (47), substitute the divergent operators for 
the convergent. Then 


h= — fag Velo) fla. (51) 
p 11a 
Expand by division. Then, writing the coefficients only, 
fhe 31818128 64 512 — m 


where the nth number is the factor of (1/qa)". Use this in (51), 
then multegration makes, if P is the differentiator With respect to 
(t - 2/v)/pka?=T, 
5 -AT Irn p-p p- 54 P.. 94945 ] 
d a ee eae a "Sig" t 
=—fof 1 11,37) 3, 63 Tu 54 T. 949} T% ] | 
pal (nt ats yta" 128 15 764 2 512 gt 8). 
So, when T is small the practical result is given by the first term 
only, and is very large. After that, as the first term ‘becomes 
smaller, additional terms must be added, taking care, however, to 
stop at the point ef initial convergence, for it is a divergent series. 
But as with increase of T the point of convergence moves in to the 
beginning, we should have recourse te the other or convergent 
formula. This is, by (48), 


„ (54) 
when 91, 92. ete., are the roots of Jig) =, of which the first three 
are roughly, by inspection of a graph, 8°85, 7:0, 10 15. It is when 
T is less than 1 that the divergent series is usable, and the smalle: 
T the more useful is this series, beeause the convergent one becomes 
impracticable. 

When T=7/9, the fifth term of the divergent series equals the 
sixth. So step at end of fifth term. The total is 1:946. The real 
result is a little over 2 This in, however, nearly at the end of the 
range of use of the divergent series, and the convergent has not be- 
come troublesome. 


(26). For a second example, find the divergent formula for the 
wave due to a disc of h. We have, by (44), | 


E. == EE pith m BP Hua, 


(55) 

q ioa J By 

by substituting the divergent operators. Expand by divisien. 
H 1 11 1. 25 13 69 

Then H, 12812832 ane (56) 


where the nm number is the factor of (za) *. So, by multegration, 
if h=eonstant, 
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E= -É| P- 26 5 5 5 pi- 13 p — (57) 
d 2 34 


h 1 1 iT 17 — 25 Tu 13 T? 69 T# J 


ka (ety 2 8 f 8 128 IT 32 2 64.27 
This is suitable for use near the wave front, and further, until the 
point of convergence comes too near the beginning. The equivalent 
convergent formula is 

| E. 25 cS. | (59) 
| ka 
where the g's are the roots of J,(g)=0, that is, 2°40, 5°52, 8°65, etc. 
Differentiate (58) and (59) to ¢ and turn I to ho to get the results for 
a pulse hy. 

As a numerical test of the error when T is large enough to reduce: 
the convergent series to its first term nearly, say T = 5022, then the 
convergent first term comes to 2.111. The corresponding 
divergent series makes 


781 5 — 071 — 0627 0512 = 096. 


The error is less than one-third of the I. c. t. This will pass, but 
should be less still. It is to be noted that if we carry on the divergent 
series further, and use it for smaller values of T, it becomes practi 
cally a convergent series. 

Now as regards the pulse wave. The formule are 


x | 
1 gie IPT re T 4 92 b T. . ö (60): 


3 41T! T 75 Tu 18T? 
Eam poai tart sağ ati 2 J. (D 
If we use the same value of T as before to test the fit, it goes all 
wrong, because the point of convergence is brought right up to the 
beginning. A smaller value of T must be used, say T=0-2041, 
which makes the fourth and fifth terms of the divergent series equal. 
Then the true value, by the first term of the convergent series, is. 
2°12, leaving out the factor h,/ka, whilst the divergent series makes 
1°04 x (1°699 + °125 + 1221114) = 2˙15. 
The error is now one-fourth of the l. o. t. | 
The above divergent solutions-were obtained easily. Others, in- 
valving variable distance from the axis, are too complicated for 
present treatment. 
(27). Returning to (30), (81), relating to an impressed force 


travelling along a wire at speed v, if we make * =, we do away 
with the back effects due to a pulse of e, or with the back e required 
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to maintain an external electromagnetic prue, The reduced 
equations are simply 

E, =e, E, O, 
; a de Hz bas; (62 

adz r rd? á 

subject to e = f(t / v). or any other arrangement making p?/v? = d?/dz?. 
The meaning can be seen at once by letting e be in a mere disc, and 
constant therein. There are just two external plane pulses, one at 
the front, the other at the back of the disc, together with supple- 
mentary internal pulses also on the back and front. The displace- 
ment converges to the back of the disc radially from outside, then 
goes straight through the disc uniformly to the front, from which it 
diverges radially in the front plane. The whole is in motion along 
4 at speed v. The magnetic force is as usual in plane waves. 

For the travelling e we may substitute equivalent travelling elec- 
trification, namely, the convergence of ce. We do away with E, 
also in this way. Else it is the same. In the exemple of a disc of 
e, this is replaced by positive electrification on its front, and nega- 
tive on its back. l 

(28). If, still keeping k= O, we alter the speed of e from v to u, we 
come to the case of impressed e travelling through a uniform non- 
conducting ether at a speed which may be either greater or less 
than the natural speed of propagation. The equations are now 
subject to d?/dz?=p*/u?, so that e may be At- gi), and 92 =/ 
- p?/u?, or =/ where A= JI —v4/u*, which is real positive if 
uv, and unreal if u C v. In the case u<v, the wave accompany- 
ing e extends over all space. If «>v,it will only do so if the region 
of e does so. If e has a front, then the disturbance is non-existent 
in advance of it, and also outside the cone of semi vertical angle 
given by 0=sin-'(v/u), with axis coincident with the axis of =, and 
touching the circular boundary of the front of e. The equations are 

Ei =47¢al-Kyae, HI Aracpli, Kia? =cuF,, (63) 

Ez = - AK, Ine. H g TracpRiIiae =cuF,. (64) 
Particular cases were considered before, p. 81, relating, however, 
to a travelling line of e or of electrification. Here the extension is 
made to a cylinder. 

Say that ee IH), then the simply periodic case is easily 
treatable by the transformation p ni, remembering that g is a 
simple multiple of p, and is real when u >v, and unreal when u cv. 
For example, if f(¢)= eos nt, 


Ei- bra w Je (0s 49 — iJ (5) . cos n(t—z/u), (65) 


where i means djd(nt), is the result when u>v, making A positive 
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real. In the other case, put X= si, then s is real positive and 
g=sn/v, with the result 


E = Tra, I, ( 5 K, (=) eg cos nt - 2 / u). (66) 


Similarly for the others. Observe that the external travelling field 
of E and H may disappear only when u >v, at particular frequencies, 
but not when u<v. 

(29). If we take F.) pl, it means a disc or pulse of e. For this 
we may substitute a disc positively electrified on one side, negatively 
on the other, bearing in mind the equivalence pu=cpe of electrifica- 
tion density p in motion at speed u, and impressed force e in pro» 
ducing the same electromagnetic effects. Or, if we take F(t) = t, or 
positive 1 when k is positive, and zero when £ is negative, then e is 
uniform from z=— œ up to z = ut, and zero beyond. So here we may 
substitute a single disc of electrification, travelling at speed u perpen- 
dicular to its ee Then 


bi- prae PS il Ko Muri bre, te PM, P TorKyas (67) 


E,= ever reer eh ae Io I- AuvH S 0 ore 0 oe eakewe Tia Ne (58) 


This being for e constant as described, we see that the internal and 
external E are determined when e is impulsive by a single differ- 
entiation upon the known function Jo- IN,, the double branched 
first elliptic curve, with the further change of t to (t—2/u)/A, or, 
which is the same, of vt to (ut—z) tan 6. So this result is known 
in all respects, and is the electric force for a double sheet of electrifi- 
cation. But a time integration is required as well to functionize 
H, together with a double differentiation. As the differentiations 
complicate the formulwz, it will be as well to modify the problem in 
such a way that we can use the first elliptic function unchanged, 
and then we can obtain easily an expression for the force required 
to drive a cylindrical surface distribution of electrification through 
the ether. 
(30). Let there be surface electrification, density c, on the cylin- 
der r=a, moving at speed u along its axis. The equations are 
EB, = — drgadprlypRogou, H, = —$7qal, Kyaw, (69) 
EZ = - rgNν I Kr, Hz -= ＋TINAIIa Ron, (70) 
together with H,=cwF,, Hz cuz to find the radial component of 
the electric force. To prove, test that EI =E., and H,—H,=ow at 
r=a, and that the circuital equations are satisfied in the manner of 
(15), subject to g=Ap»/v. The surface density e may be any func- 
tion of z- ut. We now see at once that the E results are of the 
ficst elliptic type without any differentiations or integrations, when 
we make ¢ be constant. That is, in general, = Pu f(t), and we 
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now make f(t) be zero before and constant after {=0. Thus, 
oss . 1? (t z)? tano — (a — r)? 
BS Jar LI Ar —4 
when the fraction after 12/2? is <1. Or else, if it is >1, then 


x —AATULY 


— 
— ee —ͤ— 


12 4ar 79 kt 
rand l N tan- O nee -J k 

The same formula is valid for E, and E.. l 
To interpret, a diagram will assist. We have sin Ov“, and 
oo = N. This 6 is the semi-vertical angle of the cones in the 
figure. The electrified cylinder itself is shown, in section, by the 
horizontal lines AB, AB. The motion is from left to right. The 
wave front is shown by EACAE. It consists of a big cone from. 
which a little cone has boen cui straight off its tip, and then anothe: 


little cone ACA cut out of the remainder. There is no disturbance 
inside the little cone ACA. The large internal cone DCD bounded 
by the dotted lines is the region in which the formula (72) is valid. 
Outside it, beyond the dotted lines, and up to the wave fronts, the 
other formula (71) is valid. 

Now as regards the magnitude of E It is finite on the wave 
fronts and everywhere else, save on the conical surface dotted, which 
is the boundary between the outer and inner regions occupie l by 
the conico-elliptic waves. On this surface E is everywhere infinite. 
This infiniteness does not interfere with the propagation according 
to the circuital laws, and has no energetic significance. If we sub- 
stitute a thin layer of volume electritication tor the surface electri- 
fication, the infinity will be replaced by a finite rounded peak. Now 
see the diagram on p. 260. If we pass from M to N in the present 
figure, E varies in size like the ordinate of the curve 3,3 in the 
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former figure. It rises from a finite value at M to a greater finite 
value at N. This is true all the way between A and the line LC. 
The rise is then from finiteness at L to infinity at C. After that, 
going further to the left, the second or inner branch of the elliptic 
curve on p. 260 comes into existence. On HK for example, E rises 
from finiteness at H to infinity at the dotted line, and then falls to 
finiteness on the other side, the least value being on the axis. 

(31). The quantity Eas, if Ea is the value of E at ra, is the 
impressed force on o in the direction of its motion needed to main- 
tain the motion. By integrating this from A to B we obtain the 
force on a strip of length AB, and of unit breadth. Multiply by 
2a to get the total force on the cylinder AB. It is the same when 
the continuation of the cylinder to the left is removed. That will 
muke no difference to the force on AB, though it will alter the dis- 
tribution of E and H behind. So we can readily calculate the im- 
pressed force upon any piece, long or short An important quantity 
in this connection is b=(ut - z) tan 0. It is the distance from the 
axis to midway between the dotted line and the wave front, say 
from F to G; or from the axis to the continuation of this median 
line in the region ACA, because u- z is measured from the point Z, 
in the centre of the termina] plane. 

Put 2xac0=Q, and let l be the length of the oylinder. Then, if 
b< 2a, we use the formula (71), and the total force on the cylinder 


comes to 
—Qtuvu lA 112 1 123? 


X= Zr aU 7352) 7522) +- 73) 


In this, b=} tan @. As b increases from 0 to 24, the a Lal 

does not vary much. Beginning at 1, it ends at about 1°15 or 1:2, 

by rough calculation. 

But after this, if b>2a, we must add on the force on the excess 
length calculated by the other formula (72). The total force becomes 


y= Rete Od ooto [1 2+ log 2 — 1 27) 428050 .. 


22˙7 425 
11 11232 1 123252 T 
22 4 24% 6 22426 . (74 


Here the series in the second line comes to about 25. So, if lis 
very great, the impressed force is 


Quvufu v 
Y= 2 ( 20 45 + log — 28 . (75) 


provided 2a/b is small. The outer factor. varies as the square of 
the speed when w/v is large But this must not be pushed too far, 
because by sufficient increase of u/v, 2a/b will cease to be a small 
quantity. 
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It is always possible. with any length of cylinder, to make w/v be 
so little over 1 that 6/2a isa large number. Then Y is the proper for- 
mula, and it makes Y=0 when u=v. That is to say, when the speed 
of motion is made to exceed that of light, the resisting force comes 
on gradually. Under any circumstances the resistance is finite, 
provided the electrification remains a surface distribution. But if 
it is condensed to a linear distribution, by shortening l to O, keeping 
Ql finite, then the X formula shows that the force becomes infinite. 

What is striking, and interesting, is the wide range within which 
the resisting force can be proportional to the speed x cos . Here 
we use the X formula. Make 0/2a small. Then 


Qu, Xu= 2 (Qu)*=yuon . Dral( sr) dee 


åra 


Here the cylinder is a ring k jens l and length 27a, and surface 
Aral, whilst Qu/27a is the convection current per unit surface. 
Comparing with Joule’s law, and with Ohm’s law, we see that the 
“ resistance’ per unit surface is 4uv\, which is 15Xohms. We may 
also write 


Xu- Ji. YY Roe, (77) 


Here C is the total convection current, and R= }uvdA/2ral is the 
total resistance. It varies inversely as the area. Though not 
exactly truc, the formula is nearly trne within wide limits for the 
speed and the size of the cylinder. 

The meaning of uu may be seen in the calculation on p. 17, 
relating to a plane strip of electrification moving in its own plane. 
The resistance per unit area comes out the same, as an exact result 
in that case. There is also another calculation, on p. 64, of the 
force needed to drive an electrified line in its own line. The result 
there, equation (17), comes from the present formula (72) by turn- 
ing the present ¢ to / 2 (because the present c is surface density), 
and then putting a=0, r=0. 

(32). It is much simpler when a plane sheet of electrification 
moves perpendicularly to its plane. Let it have any shape of boun- 
dary, and let c be the uniform surface density, and Q the total 
charge. Then the driving force per unit area is simply =the elec- 
tric tension behind the sheet, or 4cE?, or Ec, or 20. This makes 

Xu 4(cu)*uuv/u):= RC? (78) 
Therefore, R- zu sin 9. Multiply by the area to obtain the total 
driving force. Or divide by the area to obtain the equivalent resis- 
tance to suit the total current. But it will be seen that the results 
are simpler in terms of the driving force itself. | 

The proof of this general result will be found by inspecting fig. 19 
on p. 22, relating to the motion of a plane strip, and thinking about 
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it. In the overlap there is no magnetic force, and the electric force 
is perpendicular to the strip. This makes X = Z0% per unit area, 
obviously. Now transfer attention to a plano sheet of any shape. 
From any point of the boundary draw a cone backward, of the semi- 
vertioal angle given by sin @=v/u. Move this cone all round the 
boundary, keeping its axis parallel to itself. It will in its motion 
touch the boundary of a region behind the plane sheet whion may 
be of various shapes, but always such that one side thereof is the 
plane sheet itself. Any point P within this region is sc situated 
that if it be the apex of a similar secondary cone pointing the other 
way, the base of this cone will be fully upon the plane sheet. The 
disturbance at P is, therefore, due to the ø on the base of this 
secondary cone only. It is, therefore, the same for all points within 
the region of overlap already described. It has been calculated to 
be a state of uniform electric force in a particular case, and by the 
present argument itis the same in all cases, or is independent of the 
shape of the boundary. Even when w/v is very slightly over unity 
the overlap exists, close to the plane sheet, and tho proporty is true. 

But it is also true when the speed u varies, provided it is not 
allowed to become smaller than v. For I have shown (p. 120) that 
the sudden starting of a point charge instantly establishes the steady 
conical state close to the charge. This being true for every element 
of charge on the plane sheet, it follows that inimediately behind the 
sheet the electric force is always perpendicular to it. The state of 
things further away behind will vary in all sorts of ways, when u 
varies, but the sheet itself is the only place where the driving force 
is required, and thore is no alteration there. When u is allowed to 
fall exactly to v, the driving torce ceases. The slightest increaso in 
u will bring it on again. 

In the above the sheet always moves perpendicularly to itself, aaa 
the force is constant, however u varies, provided it is not <v. It is 
clear also that the straight path of the centre of the sheet might be 
eurved considerably without producing a very great difference. But 
if the sheet also rotates, then obviously there will be important 
changes in the phenomena. 

If the sheet has holes in it, the overlap is reduced in size. This 
makes no difference in the driving force on the rest. Now, a hole 
means that c=0 over a part of the sheet. It follows that e may 
vary anyhow over tne sheet without altering the driving foree on 
any particular ø, and the displacement will always be De, at the 
place of o, and perpendicular to the sheet. But it will be only at 
the sbeet itself, in general, that thie is true. The mixing up will 
begin close behind it, when o varies. 


(33). In the above the expressions for the driving foros on a plane 
sheet of electrification moving either in its own plane, or else 
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perpendicular to the same, have turned up. But we cannot derive 
from them the driving force when the plane sheet slants, This re- 
quires separate doing, and is worth it, on account of a striking 
peculiarity. Let Ø be the angle of slant, meaning the angle the 
plane electrified strip makes with the direction of motion. The 
theory changes somewhat when the slant passes through the value 
6. When there is no slant, the diverging plane slab waves are in 
every way similar, and one is on each side of the strip. Now in- 
crease O to the value 0. One of the slab waves gets thinner, 
and becomes ultimately of no depth at all. It is then a condensed 
pulse wave. Further increase of slant makes this wave pass over to 
the other side of the strip, and increase in depth. Both slab waves 
being now upon one side of the strip, one thin and the other thick, 
further increase of slant brings them to equality again, when the 
strip moves perpendicularly to its plane. The figure here will illus- 


trate the two cases. At the critical angle p=9, the driving force 
becomes infinite. Besides the driving force in the direction of 
motion, there is also usually transverse force needed to prevent 
deflection of the strip up or down. It is not necessary to consider 
this specially. 

To calculate the straightforward driving force it is only necessary 
to find the rate of increase of energy in the two slab waves. Let 
- D, and D. be the displacements in the waves, U, and U, the densities 
of electric energy, bi and bz the depths of the waves, X the driving 
force on the strip per unit length perpendicular to the paper, and u 
the speed. Then 

Xu=(2U,5,+2U.b,)u cos ==(D,7b,/e+D,°b,/c)u cos? = (79) 
expresses the activity of the driving force. Let o, then 
b =a sin (o G), D = 20 


ee 2 | 
52d sin (9— G), em (f D. — fin (= (80) 
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where a is the breadth of the strip, and o the surface density of elec- 
trification, counting both sides. Using these in (79) we come to 
aa 1 1 

a ma R : (in * sin (o G) ). (61) 
when ¢<9 But when =, ö, a tin (G- 6), and the result is to 
interchange 0 and @ in the second fraction in (81), so that it con- 
tinues positive. It is easily seen that X increases infinitely at the 
critical angle. It is also verifiable that the values assumed by X in 
the extreme cases = O, and G =, agree with those already found. 

This infinite driving force at a certain speed may be reduced to 
finiteness by substituting a thin layer of volume electrification for 
the surface distribution. The same remark applies to-the motion 
of a surface charge of any shape, if at a particular speed, or more 
than one, or at any speed >v, there should be a similar local or 
general intensification of force. Substitute finite volume density 
where it may be required. 

(34). Now consider briefly the waste of energy from a wire sub- 
jected to the impressed force e- eo sin (nt—mz), or similar, making 
p?=—n?, did: m. This issufficiently done through the resis- 
tance operators, equation (20). The waste is partly internal, in the 
wire itself, and partly external, by outward flux of energy without 
return, which occurs sometimes, though the energy may be kept in 
connection with the wire without waste in this way. It will be 
convenient to refer the external and internal resistance operators to 
unit length of wire instead of unit surface, as in (20). Thus changed, 

q Kidqa) „ P dz n? 
on acp Ei(ga) 8 a —8’, (82) 
is the external resistance operator. Here we see immediately that 
if me nv, q is real, so there is no external waste at all. The wave 
speed of e along the wire is n/m=wu. So the condition of no waste 
is that u v. This may be compared with the steady straight 
motion of a charge. If u <v, there is no waste, but if u v, there 
is. The form of Z, shows that it represents negative effective in- 
duotance, or equivalent positive permittance. That is, 


if Z:=R:+L:p, then R,=0, and 


so eg K,(¢@) 
Zracn Ky(ga)’ 


Lan 


(=y mno, (88) 


When ga is very large, this reduces to L;n=—q/2zacn. When qa 
is small, it makes : i 
— ¥ 
Laren log 22a. 684) 


The case q=0 means Rz O, L: = O. 
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6500. Passing next to the more interesting case u>v, we should 
use s instead of g. This makes 
Zæ 8 Golsa) — Joa) 1 Nea J 1702010, 666) 
A2xacn i '[G, (sa) - ii, 2xacn J? +G,’ 
of which the real part is the value of Rs, and the rest the value of 


Lani. 
ma en, (86) 


When sa is large 
which approximates to pv/2ra when mv is small compared with n. 
That is, the tendency is towards external resistance pv per unit 
area when the frequency is very great, unless counteracted by 
large m, 

But when sa is small 


— el II-. 2/1. log ea} (87) 


This makes 
Regi (im), (88) 


independent of a, and an important special case is Ra=ł an, when 
mvjn is small. Compare with p. 90, where the same result was 
found for an infinitely fine line of electrification. The correspond- 
ing inductance formula is 


Lyns— tun? log 82, Ge 


which is, of course, very far from being 3 of the radius. 
If m=0, the external resistance R, passes from the value un at 
moderate frequencies to the large value uv 2 at excessive fre- 
quencies. 
(36). The corresponding internal resistance operator is 
_ q _ Loa — ; 
- get Te hay StH e 
Here, in g, allowance is made for the permittivity of the wire, 
using the proper value of v, in order to compare with the external 
results in certain cases. For instance, n may be so large as to 
swamp the effects of k and m. Then Z: will reduce to Zi -e dra, 
using the proper value of v. This is similar to the external be- 
haviour. But there is likely to be 6 want of accordance with fact 
if we use the value of v appropriate to low frequency, for pulses and 
very short waves go through a material dieleotrio at the etherial 
speed. That, however, belongs to the subject of dispersion. 
When ga is large enough, i 
„(m-n Ani 1 
21 Qxa(k+cp) on 
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Here we ean see that m may be so great as to be paramount in the 
numerator. Then Z, tends to become Z,=m;/2ra(k+cp), or to the 
resistance m/2rak, if cenik is small. 

If m=n/v in (91), then n must be large in general to make ga be 
large. We now have 


_ 1 wn \t 146 un (Xen) ik -en) 
21 eal =) kem 225 ) k+- en? (92) 


On the other hand, if ga is sufficiently small 
2 1 = 
1 rat ktep) ma (k+ en)’ 
to the first approximation. 

In the usual estimation of the resistance and induotanee ef a 
round straight wire subjected to simply periodic impressed voltage, 
we make m=0, and c=0, or v=o, so that the conductivity is 
the controlling factor, as it certainly is, in metals. Then q°= kp, 
and q= (jukn)1+s). The use of this q in (90), and reduction to the 
form R. Lip will lead to the known formule in different forms 
(which are, however, not always attributed to their first authors), 
showing increased resistance and redueed induotance as the fre- 
quency increases, | 

It will be ot interest to see how the external resistance R, Ai 
behaves in relation to the internal resistance. Say n= 2, 000, then 
R,= 500 per em., or 5X 107 per kilom. Now this is only a small 
fraction of an ohin, whereas the resistance of a practical telephonic 
wire would be several ohms per kilom. So the external resistance 
is not of any importance in telephony, even with much larger 
values of n. 

If, however, we pass to such frequencies as are concerned in long 
Hertzian waves the external resistance mounts up rapidly, and 
far faster than the internal resistance. The external may become 
a considerable multiple of the internal resistance. But it has to be 
remembered here that the calculations apply to a solitary wire in 
the ether. If there is a pair of wires the case is different. The 
Possible great external waste of energy is abolished. One wire tends 
to neutralise the other in external radiative power, and the energy 
is kept in their neighbourhood. The same property is true in a 
lesser degree when the second conductor is the earth, whether the 
wire is horizontal or vertical. There is practically the waste in the 
wire, and the waste in the earth, but no important radiative waste 
in addition. By earth, we should understand, in the present 
application, not only the real earth, but any other conductors that 
may be present. The radiative resistance R:, on the other hand, is 
purely an etherial matter. 


(98) 
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Plane Waves in a Dielectric Loaded in a Certain Way. 


§ 530. (1). In my discussion of some features of Helmboltz’s 
theory of dispersion, (vol. 2, p 507), these forms of the circuital 
equations were arrived at, . 
dH dE 
e irp E 4 0 
Here E and H are the electric and magnetic forces, c and u the per- 
mittivity and inductivity of the ether. The second law is as usual, 
but in the expression of the first law occurs an extra term contain- 
ing an inverse operator. It may be interpreted as the extra current 
density due to electricity moved under the action of E, when its 
motion is resisted elastically, frictionally, and inertially. Of the 
three constants 8, 7, and m, if a alone is finite, its action is to in- 
crease the permittivity toc+s. If v alone is finite, its reciprocal is 
electric conductivity. In the case of s alone the speed of propaga: 
tion is reduced from the v in pcv*=] to the v, ia w(e+s)v2=1. In 
the case of r alone, the speed of propagation is still the v of ether, 
but there is distortion of a known kind due to the conductivity. 

The inverse operator may also be interpreted in terms of the 
electrons in atoms, their free periods and effective masses, as in 
Drude's theory. Put r=0, and let there be any number of inverse 
operators of the same type with different constants. Bus one will 
be enough here, for the purpose of considering some special cases. 
Let r=0. Then the characteristic of propagation is 


MH 
7 =g¢H, g =F + 
and we have also 
; 7 E= H, H-. H, (3 
if Eo, Ho are the values at z=0. Carrying out the operations will 
show how E and H are propagated, in a pulse, for example. 

If we put p= œ, we obtain E=vH, This shows that a discon- 
tinuity, say the wave front due to a sudden change in Ho, is propa- 
gated at the etherial speed v, and unattenuated. But it does not 
follow that there is no tailing after a pulse, even though there is no 
conductivity. It is the presence of the inertia embodied in m that 
allows fall etherial speed of a wave front. 

(2). The speed of a train of simply periodic waves is some 
very different. It is the resultant of actions proceeding both Ways, 
after the wave train has been established. Say H, sin nt is impressed 
atz=0. Then put 2 n? in , and we obtain g h/, and 


ane -H. 0 
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where b is real positive when n lies between O and n,, or between n. 
and œ, given by 
1 An:! 7 l= oa (5) 
men,?—1 . 

Under N circumstances, 

H=H,sinn [t—2zb/v]=bE]uv. (6) 
This b is also the index of refraction in optical applications, and 
the wavo speed is w=v/b. 

But when u lies between n, and na, then 


gee = : 7 
q=", a= (- ip), @ 

where a is real positive; so 
H- He e sin nt, E- (poja) H, "zato cos né, (8) 


which represent standing vibrations, attenuated along z. 

Now consider how 20, ö, and a, vary with n. At zero frequency, 
wis the same as vf, the speed of long waves, the same as if m=0. 
As n increases to 7,, w falls to zero, whilst ö rises to œ. So we 
see by (6), that E gets smaller relatively to H, and uliimately 
vanishes. At the same time the wave-length in the material gets 
shorter and ultimately vanishes. So the remanent vibrating H 
counts for nothing over any small finite depth of the material. 

Next jump to the frequency nz, and then increase n too. The 
wave speed falls from œ at ng to v at n=. Or d rises from 0 tol. 
At the lower limit n., the infinite w means infinite wave-length. 
Also it is now H that vanishes relatively to E. This shows that 
the impressed datum H, requires emendation. There is no dis- 
continuity in passing through n, to the lower frequency, however. 
What happens is that a change of phase begins as the vanished H 
comes on again. Also the attenuation comes on gradually. But 
when n falls to ni, the attenuation increases to œ ; so, in a sense, 
there is no discontinuity at n, either. 

(3). But it is neccéssary to revise the terminal datum for a better 
understanding. Let z=0 be the plane face of the dispersive material, 
ether being on the other side. Let radiation specified by h, sin nt 
be incident upon the boundary. Find the transmitted wave. By 
continuity of electric and magnetic force at the boundary, it is easily 


hat 
found j & H 2w 2E uv 00 
h Zur H 6’ 
E and H being the values in the material, and / the incident mag - 
netic force, all being boundary values. So we now have 
H= 125 ein nlite r, N (. 0) 


when b is real, and this shows that H vanishes at nnz. 
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We may conclude that there is total reflection of the incident 
radiation at both limits, though of different sorts. But the reflec- 
tion is total all the way between as well. Thus, if à is the reflected 
magnetio force corresponding to the incident h, we have 

h’_wv-Z_b-1 [a-l (11) 

h TZ 641 Tal I 
At the n, end of the band, b=% , and h'/h=1= —e’/e, ite and e“ are 
the incident and reflected electric forces. This is like reflection 
from the surface of a perfect electric conductor. And at the other 
n, end, b=0, making h’/i = —e'/e= l. which is like reflection from 
a perfect magnetic conductor. Between the limits, the size (or 
modulus) of A /h is always 1, so the reflection is always total, with 
change of phase, which varies continuously between n, and na. After 
that, from ną to o, there is again no change of phase in reflection. 

As for the absorption in the band, there is not any. The incident 
energy is returned on reaching the boundary. The existence of in- 
ternal vibration does not contradict this. It implies a preliminary 
entry of energy to set up the standing vibration ; but that ceases (in 
the average), and the permanent state.at any frequency in the band 
is then associated with total reflection in a timeaverage. It is not 
possible to change suddenly from the permanent state of one fre- 
quency to that of another, whether in the band or outside it. 

The above rudimentary system furnishes a rough imitation of 
ordinary dispersion in glass, &c., as well as of some cases of anoma- 
‘lous dispersion. For let there be a band of total reflection with n, 
beyord the detectable ultra-violet, Then from red to violet the 
wave speed will fall continuously, and will fall faster the higher 
the frequency. On the other hand, let the band n, to n; be in the 
green. Then the same thing will happen from red to near the 
green with a great spreading out and fading away of the spectrum. 
The green will be absent. As for the blue and violet, they will be 
deviated the other way, and be in the infra-red region. This 
roughly imitates the behaviour of fuchsine in alcohol, except that 
the index of refraction is then not less than unity for the blue and 

violet. 

Now it may perhaps not be difficult to change the form of the 
inverse operator so as to make b be greater than 1 beyond n,, or in 
a suitable portion of the region. But it does not seem possible to 
make the operator of the above type, or a succession of the same, 
represent the state of things when there are bands of total reflection 
in the visible spectrum. For since w goes down to O at the begin- 
ning of the first band, the deviation becomes unlimited in nearing it, 
whereas the state of things referred to only indicates an abnormally 
increased deviation on one side of the band, followed on the other 
side by abnormally reduced deviation. 

VOL. I. co 
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). To find the way of propagation ‘of a pulse through the 
medium requires that the functionization of - 1 shall be done. 
It can be done in a power series, but as that is of a very complicated 
form, its interpretation is rot easy. Conversion to a series of func- 
tions of x and ¢ is desirable. There is one case in which the mean- 
ing of , can be readily determined by a slight modification 
of the analysis in the telegraph theory. This case is 6 = , m finite. 
The elastic resistance to the motion of the auxiliary charges is done 


away with, leaving them free to move except as regards their inertia. 
The equations are 


oe _ dB op? p 12 
( 51 k. 55 n (a 


Now in 25 development of my telegraph theory, the algebrisation 
of was done for | 
7’ =[(p+p)? - 07/0, l (18) 
when p was a positive constant, and o either positive or negative. 
To meet the present case we want p=0, o? = uu m I/ em. The 
negativity of o? shows that the present case does not belong to the 
telegraph theory atall. Itisan impossible application. But since 
q? in (13) is a function of o:, and the corresponding development of 
is also, as in equation (57), vol, 2, p. 887, wa may use the same 


formule precisely, with the sign of o? changed and p=0. This done, 
we have 


å (Pu- 2 2 227 p. — 20 7. oe 0. (14) 
È 
where P. (z) is I, (z) divided by ig first term, and 
70 t- / v)ꝛ, z = (t: 2 / vr), o= —1/me. 15) 
Consequently, if Ho constant is impressed at x=0 from the left side, 
beginning tO, the resulting H at x, t is 
1. * 204257 75 v e 952575 =) 4.0 + 4 ads) 
from 7 =C up to æ = ut, ae zero beyond. Here z la (umR — vi)! 
The value of H is Ho at the wave front as well as at the origin. The 


same formula also expresses the value of E/ Eo, when E, is impressed 
at the origin. 


To find the formula for E to match (16), we have 
Es uf evp E -r 


H, 4 (H — 0 * H (v7 0) 
To expand, use thea diff2rentiator, as in vol. 2, p. 317 thus, 


(17) 


H, 1— a7 1 +a” ie l (18) 
The complete solution for E is therefore 
E/H, = vP iz; = Bud (2), (19) 
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consisting of a single term. At the wave front, E=yvH,=yvH. 
Behind the wave front E is wavy and oscillatory. At the origin, 
E,=vH,J,{t/(cm)#]. It is satisfactory to obtain so simple a result 
as (19). But when it is E, that is impressed, the result is an 
scents series. Thus, 
vH 1— 42 1— 42 
E, Id: IT d- 


. p s vt — F vl — 
therefore E. %) +4( E nenei J4{z’)4-.... (20) 


The formulæ for impulsive impressed H, or E, follow by a time 
differentiation. Considering the simplest case, which is (19), it is 
readily seen that the E due to impressed ph, consists of a pulse at 
distance vt followed by a N tail. Thus, ho being constant, 

E (ain m)tvꝛt v . 
4jẽE (vt? — 
The pulse, of the type Ell does not attenuate, but the ampli - 
tude of the tail does to any extent if we allow t to increase whilst 
keeping æ constant. But if we keep at a constant distance y from 
the head, so that vt=z+y, then 


E (1/em)'a+y) 1 
5 = — eee Im 2 5 22 
ae 4 2 Fl. 110% m) /(22 + ) (22) 


which, when z is very large, tends to constancy of amplitude. 

(5). The speed of propagation is v in the above, and remains 
v if we increase m to œ, when of course the theory reduces to that 
of plane waves in the ether. But the speed is also v when s is 
finite, provided m is finite, too. Yet if we now make m=0, the 
speed is reduced to the smaller value vi. The only way I can think 
of for this to occur is by supposing that when m is decreased, the 
portion of the wave (due to impressed Ho, say) between <= vit and 
xz=vé gets smaller, and in the limit, when m=0, vanishes alto- 
gether, leaving only the part up toz=v,t. It would be interesting 
to have the full theory worked out to show the two wave fronts 
when mis small, and the ultimate disappearance of the forward 
portion of the complete wave. The beginning of the theory is the 
determination of E or H at 2 = 0 due to H, or Eo impressed there. 
Thus, 


21-4427 8a!—1 248. 


rO ) in the tail. (21) 


En -( p+ lims ee è 
po, N (I T 5 5 ö (28) 
Here p? 2. Or E. N 
, at" (1-55 5) 0 (24) 
It is also quite easy, by the use or the a differentiator, to con- 
vert (28) or (24) to the sum of the form ZA I- (ot), or the same 
VOL. III. (02 
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with o instead of p, having the even values. But we do not 
obtain the proper generalisation by turning t? to tè- / in the 
formula for æ = 0. It remains to-discover the proper functions to 
employ at a distance from the origin. The direct application of 
the - operator gives a series in powers of *, with complicated 
functions of ¢ for coefficients. 


The Generation of Spherical Pulses in an Elastic Solid. 


§ 531. (1). The investigation of the manner of generation and 
progression of spherical electromagnetic pulses in the ether will be 
found in my Electrical Papers, vol. 2, p. 409 and after. Only one 
speed of propagation is concerned. But in the elastic solid there 
` are two speeds of propagation. No essential change in the analysis 
there used, viz., the multegrational process, is required to adapt it 
to two speeds, but only an extension. It will be found to greatly 
simplify the subject, by enabling us to represent results by a single 
equation, containing in itself all the various discontinuous details. 

The well-known equation of motion may be written in the form 

F/P + (o- vi) v divG +v yG =ġ, (1) 
where G is the displacement, pthe density, and vs, vz the two speeds, 
of which, in the elastic solid, v, is the greater, being the speed of 
condensational waves. Also, F isimpressed force per unit volume, 
and is the source of the disturbances to be found. If we write 
pci =l, b =I then c, and c, are.the elastic compliancies con- 
cerned in the two sorts of waves. 

Dividing (l) into circuital and divergent parts, we obtain, if 
91 =djdv, t, 5 

Fi = (912 v) Gi, F. (422 —v*)G,, (2) 
where Pi, = are circuital, and P:, d divergent. The separate 
solutions are, therefore, by p. 165 above, or p. 256, 


di = pan, cF, = a pi IP u G, pan: CF = = > pP:¢:-Fz, (3) 


where A n=. (4) 
rr 4nr 
Also 
curl G=pan, curl ci F, div G= pan, dive,F, (5) 


where pan and curl or pan and div may be interchanged if desired. 
The distinction between pan, and pan, is only in the use of 9, or qs. 
Thus, the curl and div of G are given directly in terms of the curl 
and div of F. 

(2). But for G itself we need to make the separation of F into 
F,+F;, or do something equivalent. Thus, l 


F: = -y pot div Pv div pot -r. (6) 
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where pot is the instantaneous potential, whereas pan is the pro- 
gressive potential. So we come to 


G=c, pan, F + (cz pan,—c, pan,)F.2 
ei pan, F+(c, pan ci ban) dF. (7) 
Thus if we find pan F, the rest follows by introducing “1 and ca, and 
doing v. v pot. 


But by using (2) above, it can be shown that (7) is also repre- 
sented by 


G=c, pan, F + (pan, - beo (8) 
where p=d/dt. Thus, 
(4 ve) pan f=f, (2 vV?) pan, ff, 


are identical relations. Pot both of them. Then 
(414 pot +1) pan, f= (42; pot +1) pan, f; 
therefore, (pan, - pan!) f= (gi? pan, — 92 pan.) pot f, 
or, a f=(c, pan, - c, pang) pot f. (9) 
Now use this in (7) and we obtain (8), without the pot. The special 
f is to be v.vF. 

There is more in this transformation than may appear at first 
sight. For we may obtain (8) from (7) by simply putting 
vy ?*=q,* in the pan, term, and y~?=q,~? in the pan, term. But 
these substitutions are not true, although, by (2), v?=q,? or g? out- 
side the region of F. or of F. Equation (8) is nevertheless true 
everywhere, whether inside or outside the region of F. 

(3). In the above F is any distribution. For the examination of 
pulses of course specially simple distributions are taken. The 
most instructive is when F is unidirectional, and is confined to a 
spherical space. Then there are two distinct solutions, one inside, 
the other outside the sphere of F, because the waves come from its 
boundary, and progress both inwardly and outwardly. But if we 
condense the sphere to a point, the internal solution goes out of 
existence. Let then f, be the volume integral of F, the direction of 
F being parallel to z. Then (8) becomes 


G=cryt- VP-P), (10) 


outside the point r=0, where p, and p, are as above defined. Or, if 
J. is steniy, beginning t=0, 


a= a (ei ei) y N coe, from r=0 to vit, (11) 


G= -c 157875 cos 9+ c v 2 Ab-, from r=v,t to v,t. (19) 
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Here @ is the angle between z and r. Outside r=»,¢ is no dis- 
turbance. Inside vit, the displacement is steady. At these two 
places are condensed pulses, the outer being condensational, the 
inner rotational. These will be noticed later. 

(4). Now take the case of a solid sphere of impressed force. The 
forms of pan F for a spherical surface (r = a) distribution of unidirec- 
tional force. must be of the types A. 4 rr outside r=a, and 
‘Bet"/4ar+Ce-@"/47r inside. At r=a these must be equal, and at 
r=0 finite. SoB=-C. It follows that the forms of pan F are 


shinga = j shin gr 44 
(out) fo qa. Try (in) fo qr Axa (18) 
where /,=47a"/, and F is the force per unit area. To check, q =0 
makes the inside value be f/ 41a. 

By insertion of these values of pan F in (8), we obtain the internal 
and external solutions in all their details, and the algebrisation is 
quite easy. For greater comprehensiveness pass to the more de- 
veloped case of F uniform throughout the sphere r=a. We must 
then integrate (13) throughout the sphere. This is the usual drud- 
gery, and details need not be given. The results are, if F is now the 
force per unit volume, and fo its volume integral, 


e- dT 3 d shin shin ga, 
pan f=fo tar gia da 4 e 
1 =f [112 e oi ; 
and pan f= P 8 7 shin ar] tin) (15) 


Using these in (8), we find first that the external solution is 
G= cifer 3 d shin gia 
Ar 4975 da a 
d 1 pff 8 d shing,a_ fi 77 8 d shin 2% | (16) 


Vas ppl Ar ag da a Ar ads da a. 
ef, 3 d 4d — 1) — f 21 1 
4rra da * 2a q,’ 
d 3 h 401 — ) e- dia 20a 7) — ar) 
v , a a — gapas ~f (17) 
dz ap Ir da zap qs 2ap"s | 


By immediate multegration, Ja being steady after t= 0, this is 

turned to 
ifo 3 d 71 — YË yY? d 87 yo — 2 z,6 245 

G = Axrr a da 23 Va irra 2 ei 2 5 0 Gai 2065 18) 
where 1 vit T= v, Y= uit aT, ei ve r, 2 ut a- r. (19) 
This equation (18) gives d explicitly from r=a to œ, and t=0 
to . The quantities Yı, Ya, 21, 22 are, by construction, positive 
only. For instanee, y, is sero when vit (ra), and similarly for the 
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others. So we obtain several different solutions in different parts 
of space zt different times. l 

(5). We can now-give a general description of the different 
stages. At the moment t=0, two waves of displacement start from 
the surface of the sphere of f, progressing outward at speeds v, and 
vz. At the same time two similar, waves progress inward to the 
centre of the sphere. Thetime takén by the faster wave to traverse 
the sphere is 2a/v,, At any moment é not exceeding 2a / vz, the outer 
displacement is given by term No. 5. in (18) for points between the 
front of the condensational wave and the front of the rotational wave, 
and by the sum of Nos. 5, 3, and 1 for points between the front of 
the rotational wave and the surface of the sphere. There are 6 
terms in (18), which are referred to as No. 1, etc., in the order they, 
‘occur. The first region is entirely occupied by the condensational 
wave,thesecond by both the condensational and rotational, superposed. 

Now, to be distinct, suppose v,=2v,. This will allow us to say 
definitely when the rotational shell ceases to overlap the eondensa- 
tional shell. It will be at the moment r,/=4a. Between v,f=2a 

and 4a, there are three regions to be considered, From r=a+v1,! 
down to r=a vit, the formula for the displacement is No. 5. From 
rd vit down to r=v3t—a it is the sum of Nos. 5, 3, and 1. From 
r=v.t—a down to r=a it is the sum of Nos. 5, 3, 1, and 6. 

This is the state up to the moment r.“ 4a, and v,f=2a. The 
back of the condensational shell then coincides with the front of the 
rotational shell, and the two shells are beginning to get clear of one 
another. For larger values of t, the formula is No. 5 for the com- 
plete condensational shell, that is, from r=v,ą ta down to 
r=v,t—a. From the latter place (the back of the condensational 
shell) down to r vit Ta (the front of the rotational shell), the 
formula is the sum of Nos. 5 and 6. In the rotational shell itself,. 

' from 7 vit Ta down to v,t— a, the formula is the sum of Nos. 5, 6, 3, 
and 1. And between the back of the rotational shell (which is, like 
the other, of depth 2a), and the surface of the sphere, the formula 
for the displacement is complete, the sum of all terms in (18). The 
displacement is here steady, as also in the interior of the sphere. 
The two shells then go out to infinity, leaving behind the steady state. 
In this last stage, when the two shells do not overlap, and the 

` rotational shell is clear of the sphere of impressed force, there are 

five formule for the displacement. Thus. from r=0 to a, 


G= aif (Ba? — 79 — 6 IV (ar — 55 Joos 0. (20) 
This is not sontained in (18), of course, but being steady, is easily 
got from the internal solution. Then from r=a to v,t—a, 


cfa’ ae og Ja con 6 a 
; =z ei e) V Sx (1575 1 l (21) 
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Next, from r=v,t—a to v,t +a, that is, in the rotational shell, 
a= cio y,°(3a—y,) 15 Jorge t? cos 0 


U 


“arr 4a ~e Sar? 
vt fo cos 8 
+¢,V fo 008 Oye [er +y, (5 = 4 0 V a 5 (1- 55). 22) 
Then from r- vi Ta to v,t—a, that is, between k shells, 


Sov.?t? cos 6 V cos —8—— 1— a? sa) 


G = c Vear f CV 572 (28) 


Finally, in the * shell, or ae r=v,t—a to vt ra, 


d ev LL gaf artn (5-4) ). (24) 


V Tess 2 215 L 
The last four formulæ come from (18) by carrying out the d/da and 
d/dz differentiations and reducing. 
(6). The internal operational solution corresponding to (18) is 
got by using (15) in (8), and then, by multegrating it, we get the 
algebraical solution. It is 


G ei e 1 8 (8a + 52) 
‘La Torts? Baty) + Ri (S0 . 
= Nn? 45) 
ey oo 727 arr f (G+ +302) -a(1+ 

ay y 
tavia a fraia) 646) 
cos 6 z| 21 )] 
av MZF ae - 6 


a (Gogh) G.)]. e 


where y, =v,t —a+r=distance behind first front of rotational wave 
when going in; = vit —a -r= distance behind second front of rota - 
tional wave when going out, after centre has been reached; 81 = vf 
— a+r - distance behind first front of condensational wave when 
going in; 2,=v,t—a —r=distance behind second front of condensa- 
tional wave when going out after centre has been reached. The two y's 
and the two zs being essentially positive, otherwise zero, make (25) 
complete in all the stages, if it has been pr. perly worked out. But 
it is not necessary to elaborate the various separate formulas, be- 
cause the variable internal state is of little importance compared 
with the corresponding external state which has been done. It is 
rather more complicated in detail than the external state, because 
there are additional stages due to the fact that when the front of 
the condensational wave has reached and passed the centre, there 
is a crossing of the second or return front going out and the first 
front of the rotational wave going in. What is of importance is the 
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steady state of displacement which begins at r=0 and spreads out- 
ward, beginning at the moment the front of the rotational wave 
reaches the centre. It is given by (20) above, and its range is from 
r=0 up to the second front of the rotational wave, which is the 
same as the back of the rotational shell which goes out to infinity. 
It is also to be noticed that displacement begins at the centre, 
and throughout the sphere of impressed force not yet occupied by 
the fastest wave, instantly, being given by G= $c,fv,?¢*, the first 
term in (25). It is the same as p=4f0?, or pd ft, and pdf 
simply for the acceleration of momentum. That is, the elastic forces 
of the solid are quite inoperative until the wave disturbance arrives. 
(7). The activity of f is fü, and ceases when G becomes steady 
at the moment ¢=2a/v,. The total work done by the impressed 
force is therefore & fG, orf & G,, throughout the sphere. The value 
of G. may be derived from (20). The result of the integration is 
Work = /,7(2c, +c,)/107a. (26) 
One half of this remains as the stored energy of the steady dis- 
placement, ignoring the shells altogether. The other half is wasted, 
or radiated away in the two shells. To see how it divides between 
the shells (which may be guessed from (26) itself), find the simpli- 
fied forms assumed by the displacement, velocity, &c., when the 
shells are at a great distance. In the outer condensational shell, 
it will be found that when v,t/a is very large, the tangential velocity 
tends to become infinitesimal compared with the normal velocity, 
say us, which is given by 
wm= e 2,(2a 200, (27) 
where z,=v,t+a—r. It will also be found that the expression for 
the condensation tends to be given by 
1 V2 X condensation ; (28) 
the same as in a simple plane wave of sound, in fact, by reason of 
the very small curvature. The distribution of intensity through 
the depth of the shell is parabolic, zero at both boundaries, maximal 
in the middle. In reality it is not quite zero on the inner side, 
though zero on the outer side. 
The kinetic energy is, by volume integration throughout the shell, 
1722 Jou = cz. ⁰ = U, (29) 
and the energy of condensation U, has the same value. The energy 
wasted in the condensational shell i is therefore c, 70? / 20 r. 
Similarly, the velocity in the rotational shell tends to become 
tangential, the normal component becoming relatively insensible. 
Let u, be the tangential velocity. It is given by 
Bei fo (2a—y,) sin 0, (30) 


ub = 
1 16 a 
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where y vit T r, ehai vit / a is very. large. It will also be 
found that the rotation i is given by . 
1 =v, [curl G], ö (31) 

which is analogous to 28). Now in integrating the square of (80) 
throughout the volume of the shell, it will be observed that (27) has 
the factor cos 0, whilst (30) has sin 6. But the integral of ein“ 0 is 
twice that of oos? O. So the result is that Z 

TI T our 207 f,¢/40ra=U, (32) 
is the kinetic energy in the rotational shell. The potential energy 
U, has the same value, so the total energy in this shell is 2c, 70/20 ru. 
The energy in the two shells is thus verified to be one half of the 
work done by the impressed force, as in (26). 

(8). We may next calculate how the momentum is disposed of. 
First, observe that F is generating momentum (or transferring it 
to the body) at uniform rate, so that the amount taken in is Ff at the 
time f. Now this goes on when the body comes to rest. There is 
then no place for the steadily increasing womentum save the two 
shells, or else between them. But it is easily. found that the 
momentum between them (like the energy) becomes insensible. 
How then is Fot of momentum divided between the shells ? 

If we use (27) for the normal speed, then the momentum in the 
condensational shell is 

: M,= pu, cos =} fit, (83) 
by integration throughout the shell. Similarly, in the rotational 
shell, it is, using (30), 

M,=2 pu, sin = 3 fot. (34) 

Space is too valuable for any details concerning these and various 

other integrations in the present article. So the rotational shell 

carries twice as much momentum as the condensational, and both 

amounts increase at uniform rate. A comparison with the energies 

is interesting. The energy in the rotational sbell divided by c, is 
twice the energy in the condensational shell divided by c} 

If the force ceases atthe moment ¢,, two new shells are generated 
which follow the first pair. The first pair has steadily increasing 
momentum jut as before, but the new condensational shell has 
momentum — } /,(é—4), and the new rotational shell has momentum 
„J Jolt 1). The total momentum in the four shells is therefore 
finite and constant, namely ti. It is assumed here that ti is long 
enough (at least 2a/v,) to allow of the full formation of the shells. 
As for the energies in the two new shells, they are, when a long 
way out, the same as the energies in the two old shells. The new, 
shells pick up the static energy as they expand, leaving a state off 
no displacement behind them. 
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(9). There are two principal interpretations of a physical nature 
of the above theory. The medium in question may be the ordirfary 
elastic solid possessing rigidity. Or this rigidity may be done away 
with and an equivalent amount of rotational elasticity put in its 

place. Then the medium is what Lord Kelvin at one time called 
Ether, save that it is compressible as well. Lord Kelvin’s Ether 
was incompressible. But the results are the same whether the 
elasticity is rigidity or is rotational. There is, however, a notable 
difference in the distribution of stored potential energy, other than 
that due to the condensation, in which there is no change. The rest of 
the stored potential energy is (per unit volume) proportional to the 
square of the rotation in the rotational ether, whereas it has a 
different distribution, of a more complicated expression, in the 
elastic solid. Correspondingly, vhe stress is different. So, if we 
enter into further detail regarding the distribution of energy, the 
rotational ether is much more manageable than the elastic solid. 
Nevertheless, no difference is made in the above energetic results 
relating to the total energy, because the total stored energy other 
than condensational in the elastic solid, either steady, or in the 
rotational shell when far out, may be precisely calculated by the 
same formula as in the case of the rotational ether. 

Although the rotational ether is an admirable mechanical con- 
trivance, yet, as regards its suitability for representing Maxwell’s 
electromagnetic ether, I think it really never had a proper chance. 
For at the very beginning, as pointed out in vol. 1, p. 181, it fails to 
account for the mechanical forces concerned in electromagnetics. 
There are other objections, but that one is fatal. Owing to the very 
abstract nature of the electric and magnetic quantities, not one of 
which has been identified mechanically as Lord Kelvin understood 
a mechanical medium, there is a natural tendency to overlook the 
fact that the foundations of electromagnetics are purely dynamical, 
in terms of really observed mechanical forces of the Newtonian kind. 

(10). The incompressible case deserves notice. Here va 
because c,=0. The outer shell goes out to infinity instantly when 
the impressed force is suddenly put on. It is then of zero energy. 

But its momentum is not zero, but is ot as before. That is, there 
is an instantaneous (kinematic) transference of momentum ro an 
infinite distance (in aa unbounded medium), always going on when 
the medium is incompressible, and is subjected to impressed force 
anywhere. The reduced formulas are, from r=0 toa, 

G= sof [2a?— r? + 32 + ysei fer. (85) 
From r=a to vit —a, f 

a9. 2 ifo ae faces 1 -<). | (36) 


A or 577 
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From r=v,t~a to vit Ta, | 
ef, YBa- y) vt? cos 6 
G= Anrr 4a e. Ve Sxr* 
cos) „3 { Yi Vil ‘) ). 7 
From vit Ta to œ, 
2 2 
G V fot = be 2, P, (38) 


where P= V cos 0/4 7rr? is the pressure, and — y P= = pG. 

‘The displacement outside the rotational shell is now entirely irro- 
tational, and is like the induction outside a spherical uniform 
magnet. It begins instantly, at r=a, and at any fixed point varies 
as until the rotational shell arrives. 

The kinetic energy outside the sphere r (greater than the outer 
radius of the shell) comes to 


T =f Ph 2mp. (39) 


It is not accompanied by any potential energy. This energy comes 
through the shell. It may be easily verified that the value of T, is 
also the value of 2 PGN, where PG is the flux of energy, and N is 
unit normal outward, the summation extending over the surface r. 
But the moment the shell arrives at 7, then r vit T a, and T, stops 
increasing. In fact, the values of T and T become 


Jet 1 fet 2a — vit 
T3 12x(v,t-+a)> = 12rp(v,t +a) [ Ut+u ] ° (40) 
So the total T outside the shell decreases all the time, after vit =2a. 
This is the moment the shell is clear of the sphere of force, and ex- 
tends from r=a to 8a, and is also the moment the force ceases to 
work. The kinetic energy of the irrotational motion is then at its 
greatest, and equals c, 70/81 r 
(11). At the other extreme we have the case vi- O, c=, or no 
elastic resistance to compression. This is best understood by making 
v very small first, though finite. Then the rotational shell is on the 
outside, and beyond it is no disturbance, whilst the condensational 
shell is, if formed, close to the sphere of force, and is expanding 
very slowly. The formulas (16) and (17) are still valid, though the 
order of commencement of some of the terms is changed. But it 
will be found that the displacement, velocity, condensation, kinetic 
energy and potential energy in the condensational shell all increase 
without limit as vz gets smaller. In the limit, with v,=-0, they are 
infinite. Of course a medium of this sort, when subjected to the 
simple impressed forcé employed above to move it, is out of all 
question for practical consideration. The remedy is to do away 
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with the divergent part of the impressed force, and employ only 
circuital distributions. Then the infinite condensational results do 
not occur, because the displacement is circuital. But then the same 
result is attained with finite or zero compressibility. Let the force 
be circuital, then the displacement is also circuital. So it looks. as 
though the case v,=0 were of no special use. 

I ehould remark that it simplifies matters somewhat to do away 
with the rigidity altogether (as in vol. 1, p. 244), so that the. con- 
densational shell may be inside the rotational naturally, before 
making Va . 

(12). Returning now to the general case of finite v, and v,, what 
happens when momentum is given to the medium when it is un- 
bounded is, after preliminary irregularity, a state of rest everywhere 
save in the two shells. But let the medium be of finite size. Then 
its boundary is the place of origin of reflected waves. A part of 
the motion which arrives there may escape outside, into the air, 
for example. Ignoring that, the shells will be reflected to and fro 
any number of times, crossing and recrossing it may be in an in- 
creasingly distorted and mixed up manner, depending upon the 
shape of the boundary and the situation of the seat of impressed 
force. Moreover, every time a shell crosses the impressed force, 
more work is done; so the tendency is for the impressed force to 
get into a state of continuous, though fluctuating activity, whilst 
motion parallel to the force tends to cover the whole medium, 
though again in a fluctuating manner. What will be the ultimate 
result? Will the final result be in accordance with f,=Mu, where 
M is the total mass of the body, and u its velocity, the elementary 
law for a perfectly rigid body, with appropriate rotation as well 
should that be necessary? It does not seem likely that this result will 
be reached precisely. There is nothing to show that the vibrations 
will wholly disappear, unless of course we introduce internal fric- 
tional forces, which are not considered in the above. Another way 
of doipg away with, or greatly reducing the importance of the 
vibrations is to distribute the impressed force uniformly over the 
whole body, as in the action of gravity. 


(13). It may be useful to add the complete formulas for the con- 
Jensation and rotation. The axes of rotation make circles round 
che 2 axis, that is, the circles of latitude. When the rotational 
shell has left the sphere of force, then there are three formulas for 
curl G. The tensors are 


4c, yr sin 6, pio sin 6, —sin 645 Yı e 1 Y) 452 (41) 


1 to a, r=a to vit - a,  r=vt—a to vit Ta. 
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The total of | curl G | in the shell, got by integration to r through- 
ut its depth, y=2a to 8 makes 
ei ſo sin 7 (42) 
4x(v,t—u) 
Put a=0 to make the value when the source is condensed to a 
point. This may also be reckoned by the discontinuity in the tan- 
gential G which occurs then, the shell becoming condensed to a 
surface. The value in (80) is zero at the outside of the shell, and 
there is no discontinuity at the inside of the shell when the full 
formula is used. 
The corresponding condensation formulas are, if z vt Tax, 


2 
leo oo o. — #2 cos, —ooso 41 Calo, (4c) 
1 to a, r a to vt a, 1 vſt - d to vg · T a. 
The total condensation in the depth of the shell comes to 
cafo cos 6 (44) 


Ar (vr —a) 

(14). When the impressed force is simply periodic, put g =si in 
the operational solutions, and f= F sin svt, to obtain the wave trains. 
At a set of particular frequencies either of the two trains may 
vanish. Thus, the relation tansa=sa makes pan f=0. This 
applies to either train, using vi or v,respectively. The correspond- 
ing vibrations are then confined to the sphere of foree. But in the 
- incompressible case, with c - O, then the whole external disturbance 
will vanish. 

(15). Lastly, a few words on the solutions separately for G, and 
G,. Inasmuch as the impressed forces f, and f, extend over all 
space, the separate solutions cannot be obtained so directly and 
with so little work as when they act. together. Some kind of further 
integration is required. Here is one way. I give the steps and the 
results only. First find pot pan 7. Keeping to the case of com- 
plete formation of the shells, there are four results, 


| 1 

(a). pot pan - -gerh 1207 ya (vt -a), (45) 
2 fu fen for art , 

G). „ » 715 7 es Sx ro (46) 
Leb, fat 

(e). „ » = gar Gref —;) . (47) 

i 2 
(c). 5 T ae, - y=mvt+a-r. (48) 


Here y is the distance inward of r from outer boundary of either 
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shell, whilst (a) applies from r=0 to a, (b) from r=a to vt—a, (c) 
from r= vt - a to vt T a, and (d) from r=vt+a to D. 
Now d/dz these results. Thus, 


d r3 
(a) i. J; Pot pan f= 90 5 —a°r) cos 0, | (49) 
. b : J — Jo cos ( = a 
(b); ” a (1-55) (50) 
H cos 6 2771 * fat cos 0 |= 
(che a 5 10 (arg - Avt) Ee (51) 
(d). 57 ” = Bert cos 0. (52) 


These apply to either /, or fz, with the proper value of v. 
Now @,=—c,y the last four expressions, using vs. So 


(a).. G. 90 Gr) cos 0, (53) 
fa cos 0 a? 
(b) 2 n CV heot (1-37 ’ (54) 
| f cos A 2 Fat? cos 6 
(Cos „ =—C2V PE ha (ar pa-r) ) +v Bre- (55) 
t cos 0 
(d)z s = 78752 81 ut TA x. (56) 


These are the displacements over all space at the moment - due to 
f.. Similarly, we have r 
G, =c, pan f vꝗg ei pot pan Js (57) 


so we use the last set again, but with the factor — c, V turned to 
+c,y, and v, turned to vi, and then with the auxiliary values. of 
cı pan f added. Sa the Gi set is represented by 


(aj, y=“ Ba?—79) + v cos 0 (3r3—ah), (68) 
e freon Of, _ 4 
gy „ ewe (1-552) (59) 
(c) e ifo 1182 — 9.) E fot? cos 0 
SOO dar 4a’ Sri f 
ö facos 6% 2. vt | 
+c israr! {arty 5 * 4)). (60) 
(d) „ = -e 91 = via r. (61) 
77" p 


These are the displacements due to f,, with the ranges, (a from 
r=0 to a, (b), from r=a to vit - a, (c); from r vit -a to vit Ta, (d), 
from r=v ta to . 

As a check upon the accuracy of these results, we may combine 
the condensational with the rotational formulas to miake up the 
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combinational, equations (20) to (24). But it must be remembered 

that the ranges of (b)» (c), (d) are not the same as those of Os, 

(c)s, (d)s. The proper way of combining them is this :— 
From r=0 to a, G= (a)z＋ (a)z, 
From r=a to vit - a, G =(b)2+ (b), 
From r=v,t—a to vt +a, G = (b) + (o), 
From r=v,t+a to vit ,, G=(b)o+(d)s, 
From 1 =2,t — d to vat ra, G=(c),+(d)a, 
From r=v,t+a to 0, G = (d) (d), 

If the reader will take the trouble to make these combinations, 
then, after cancellations and reductions, the previous results (20) to 
(24) will be arrived at. 

(16). Another case which I can recommend for working out by a a 
serious minded worker is that of a radial distribution of force in the 
sphere 1 = a, or over its surface only to begin with. It is not diffi- 
cult. The seat of force may be condensed to a point. It is then an 
outward acting pressure. When this has been done, the results 
may be generalized to suit the case of a source of the same nature 
moving about anyhow, by employing the dopplerized potential. 
Then there will be two kinds of resultant formulas, corresponding 
to those I have found for the motion of electric charges through 
Maxwell's ether, according as the speed of motion of the source is 
less or greater than the speed of propagation. When that has been 
done, more advanced cases can be elaborated. 

(16A). When describing to Mr. Searle the nature of the pulses in 
the above investigation, and the waste of momentum therein, he 
called my attention to the elementary theoretical problem of a 
solid sphere moving in an unbounded incompressible liquid. The 
momentum of the liquid is zero, by calculation. My interpretation 
is that there is an instantaneous flux of momentum to infinity 
whenever the velocity of the sphere changes. The momentum is 
wasted. 

Thus, let M be the mass of the sphere of radius d. and density 
p, moving at speed ; and let o be the density of the liquid. The 
velocity potential is 4(a*w/7*) cos 0, and it is well known that the 

kinetic energy of the system may be calculated to be 
T=4(M-+m)u?, where m=Mo/2p. 

But the visible momentum (as calculated) is only Mu, that of the 
sphere, whereas the true momentum is (M+m)u. The amount 
mu is invisible. We might say that it did not exist at all, but the 
theory of pulses explains the discrepancy. Let the fluid be com- 
pressible; then any change of velocity of the sphere produced by 
impressed force acting upon it is propagated outward at finite speed. 
The energy and the momentum are then fully visible at a finite 


(62) 
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distance, and may be calculated. Now gradually reduce the com- 
pressibility to zero. This will increase the speed of propagation 
infinitely. The energy in the condensational shell (due, say, to 
impulsive communication of velocity to the sphere) tends to zero, 
but its momentum does not. So the kinetic energy of the liquid is 
visible, no part being wasted, whilst the momentum of the liquid is 
wasted, by going out of range instantansously. 

Here we have a case of instantaneous flux of momentum through 
a moving medium. But in the above article, it takes place through 
a stationary medium. The velocity of the medium inside the inner 
shell becomes zero by the establishment of the appropriate stress 
to’ suit the impressed force, and thenafter the solid behaves as 
though it were infinitely rigid. 

A curious case in the hydrodynamic theory is got when p=0, 
meaning a rigid spherical shell of no mass. Then T= Imi, where 
m is half the mass of liquid which would fill the sphere. The visible 
momentum is zero always. All the momentum produced by im- 
pressed force is wasted, but none of the energy. Stopping the 
sphere restores the kinetic energy to the sphere in effect, but at the 
same time momentum of amount — mu is sent out to infinity. The 
dynamical system appears to be at once conservative (for energy) 
and dissipative for momentum. It is remarkable that such ele- 
mentary cases of Newton’s dynamics should require abstruse con- 
siderations for their explanation. But it is far worse in the more 
modern dynamics, with ignoration of co-ordinates, and modified 
Lagrangean functions. Dynamics as visible to the naked eye seems 
to disappear altogether sometimes, leaving nothing but complicated 
algebra. 

The impressed source need not be of momentum, that is, a 
moving force, as in the above. A source of matter, that is, of con- 
densation, has similar properties, varied in detail. For example, 
- see vol. 2, p. 500. There is also an electromagnetic example in 
this volume. See p. 36, equations (9), (10), and remarks on p. 38. 
The source is a linear source of magnetic induction. This induc- 
tion is introduced at constant rate, and remains in the field. Yet 
the steady state tended to is one of zero induction and steady dis- 
placement. The increasing induction may then be looked for and 
found near the wave front. This is also the case when the source 
is stopped. The constancy of the om induction is then secured 
at a new wave front. 


Plane Waves in moving Mediums. The Energy and Forces. 


§ 532. (1). Some questions relating to the mechanical interaction 
of matter and ether are interestingly shown in the behaviour of plane 
waves. We also secure simplicity of treatment from the physical 

VOL. m. DD 
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point of view. On p. 190 of this volume some results were described 
which demand a fuller treatment Beginning, for comparison, with 
a single medium, say the ether, the circuital ee are 

curl (H VDꝗq) = —curl (E—VqB)=B (1) 


where D=cE, BAH. and q is the velocity of the 1 For 
Tlane waves take E || y, Hz, and a x. Then we get 


~A(H+Dj)=pD,  -A(E+Bq)=pB; 2 
or, if q is constant everywhere, $ n 
—vH=(p+qA)cE, AE =( YT H; (3) 


where p=d/dt, and A=dfdu. 

Now let p= = when applied to E or H. This means a solitary 
wave moving at speed w referred to the (assumed) fixed space in 
which the ether is moving. Then (3) become 


H= (o-), E=(w-q)xH, (4) 

B Kb tre . 

H eg- w) 40 20%, (5) 
which give (20 9 ?=v*, and E= (uvH)2, if uev?=1. This v is the 
Wave speed when q=0. Two important quantities are determined, 
the ratio E / H and the speed w. In a positive wave E,==“vH,, ard 
v,=v+q. In a negative wave E= -u He, and w,=v-q. It 
follows that ö 


whence 


EBC (Ey + AH A * (EH, (6) 


shows how an initial state of Eo. He splits into two waves travelling 
in opposite directions. It is easy to see that the electric energy 
density = magnetic, in either wave, say U=T, and that the value 
of U or T is the same in the two waves. Also that when they are 
superposed, the sum of the energies in the two separate waves 
= tum of the energies of Ey and Ho. There is no gain or loss of 
energy when the waves cross one another. The impedance uv is 
independent of q. 

We see that everything goes on in the same way as if the 
uniformly moving ether were at rest. This is merely an example 
of the principle of relativity of motion. The motion of the ether 
wierely carries forward the phenomena going on in it. 


(2). Now let there be two interpenetrating media, matter and 
ether; the ether to be at rest, the matter to move through it at 
speed w. Let D=D,+D,, where Do = oE for the ether, and 
D,=¢,E, for the matter, which is to be uninagnetisable in the first 
place. Di is the electric polarisation. E, need not be the same as 
E. The circuital equations are now (for a plane wave) 


—AH=p),+p'D,, AEB, l (7) 
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where the new p’ is the moving time differentiator, or p'=p + ud, it 
being assumed that u is uniform. 
If we assume that E, is the same as E, then the polarisation 
varies as the etherial electric force, and so 
—AH= (pT uei) E, AE SAH; (8) 
which lead to 2 uh e uA), l (9) 


= ~ 4 VENES 1 (10) 


Putting p= 04, ~ are two values of w, possessing the pro- 
perty ww, = v2. Note that = co er, and pcv?=1 defines v. The 
etherial speed by itself is the 1% in uco" = 1. As before shown, this 
system does not agree with optical results. The fault is in making 
E, be the same as E. l 

(3). That the polarisation of the matter consists effectively in 
the separation of positive and negative charges is an old idea, 
independent of electronic hypotheses. But a change in this 
polarisation ‘constitutes electric current, of the convectional kind. 
Then we must remember that the moving forca on a charge p 
moving at speed u is not Eo in the field B, but is(E+VuB)p. In 
the present case, this defines E, to be E+ VuB. That is, 


curl (H—VD,u)=D, D,=c,B,=¢,(E+ VuB). (11) 


—curl E=B, 
Or, in a plane wave, 
—AH==cypE+(p+uA)c,(E—upH), —AE AH. (12) 
The assumption p=—wA now leads to the quadratic 
1+ upc, (w—u)= data (13) 
making w= Yr Colt + D- /o (14) 


We also find that Ei Ati Hi in a positive wave, and E= A H. 
in a negative wave. This new w does agree with a result of 
Fresnel, as shown by Lorentz. 

Since w, and w, are the speeds through the ether, the wave speeds 
through the matter are 


w u= Ne- cu. gu /c, (15) 
CC (16) 


The wave speed through the matter is greater against the motion 
than with it. 


(4). If an initial state is E, Ho, then at time t 


tA Us | 
Bee ig (Bot wen) te ts 2. Euo H), (17) 


161 ＋ 2% 
E Ez 
i HW, pw (18) 
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show E and H as the moment t, the exponential factors being the 
space shifters. - 

It is easy to see that the above form of solution is not ainei 
io the special values of w,, w: there concerned. For if 


Hg A e B=H, H, (19) 
is given, and also that — AE=-pH, then it follows that 
E=yw,H, — »w,H,. (20) 


What determines the validity of (17), (18) is not the precise form 
of the first circuital law as modified, but that there is no change 
made in the second circuital law. 

(5). A striking case is got by raising u to v, the speed given by 
ucv, =1. Then 

6. 2%  w,=0,,  W,—U=2Jv,—4,,  w+u=v,. (21) 

Here the negative wave stands still in the ether, or moves back- 
ward in the matter at speed vi. But inspection of (17) shows that 
E,=0, or Ei- E, with a positive shift. Also that H. E, ſuꝛo: 
and H,== -(E,—#w,H,)/uw,=H,—E,/uw,. So we see that the full 
E, goes off positively, taking with it as much of H, as will make a. 
positive wave; whilst the rest of H, without any of Eo, stands still 
in the ether. We may verify this simply by making the initial state 
be H, only. ö 

(6). Another striking case is u = vu /v. This destroys the radical. 
so that ; 
W =U 4/0; = — Wr, W — u =t v/v,—0,/V)=—(w. +4). (22) 
Here the negativity of the negative wave speed means that the wave 
travels positively. So (22) alone shows that the positive and nega- 
tive waves, if existent, travel positively together without any split- 

And, in fact, (17), (18) show that E= E, with positive shift, 
and H- H, with the same shift, whatever E, and H, may be. So 
it is really a case of an undistorted electric wave without any H, 
or of an undistorted magnetic wave, without any E, or of any com- 
bination of the two, travelling at speed vr /o through the ether, in 
the same direction as the matter, whose spoed is vP: /r. 

Say „% 0, c,= 16, then c- 25. Aleo, To=}, vi 4, v=}. These 
make u= 1, W= Ês, i- u= — 20, Which are the speed of the mat- 
ter, and the wave speed through the ether and through the matter. 

(7). If tho matter is magnetizable as well as electrizable, and 
we apply the same principles of modification to the second as was 
done to the first circuital law (to be done in three dimensions later), 
then the equations for plane waves are 

AH copE +¢,(p-+uA)(E—uy)H), l (23) 
—AE=popH + m (p+44{H— uc, (24) 
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where A= u Au, Bo AH for the ether, B.- A- ucE) for the 
matter; B= Bo Bi is the induction, Bi the polarisation. 
Putting p= —wA as before, we get 


— H-=—c,wE+¢,(—w+u) (E- uno), (25) 
—E=—p.wH+4,(—w+4) (H—ue,E) ; (26) 

and these lead to ° ( ‘ 
E Ieh -. gte. fun (a0 u) ; 27) 


H ew Fei (o -=ν lFmegw— u) 
giving the two values of w, and the corresponding values of E/ H. 
The quadratic for w is 


1+ (w— u) (sage ytt 0, U2 — uc -T ue = Moct’, (28) 
od e _ yX 
making e- eee E fete (0 
X=(1/u?— Myc) (ue— MyCou, tU?) -T Ac. (30) 


The first approximation is w,=v+u(1— 1 

If either or both Co=0, u = O, then (w—u)?=v?, Here vo- , and 
v= (uc) = (m6) t or else (o i 

More practically, we have * =T and E=wB in a solitary wave 
(either way, with the proper value of w), when either = O, or else 
&=0. Thus, the values of U and T are 

U=}c,E?+4c,(E—wB,)*, T= % H' Au H- u D.). (31) 
Taking -= O in these, the result is 
U/T= pug cow? ci (- 1, (82) 
and this reduces, by (27). to U/T=1 simply. Similarly, when c,=0. 
But this equality of the energies in a solitary wave does not mean 
in general that the energy densities of two oppositely travelling 
waves are equal, even though E,=— Es, or H,=— Hi. 

The arrangement is like two electric condensers put in parallel. 
Both are exposed to the force E, but one of them in addition con- 
tains the force — Bo. Similarly as regards H and wD, N to 
two magnetic condensers in parallel. 


(8). Now, keeping to an unmagnetizable moving matter, consider 
what happens when two waves travel in opposite directions and cross 
one another. First, let an initial state be E. Eo simply, and no H. 
The most convenient arrangement is a slab of unit depth. The two 
resulting waves are, ge (17), (18), 

T snag Ei = — HH 8 ares 
If these waves are going towards one another, they will at a cer- 
tain moment coincide. Then E= Ee, H=0. This state, a slab 
containing a uniferm E,, but without any Ho, may be regarded as 
an initial state. It immediately splits into the two slabs separating 


E, = uw, H, = = Eo. (38) 
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from one another. The equations serve equally well when they are 
advancing towards one another. It is not necessary to write the 
space shifters. 
Let U, be the density of the electric energy in the positive wave. 
Its amount is 
U1 = Teo Er: T dei(EI- Bi) 
(701 — u)? 
1 Ea 2 Le E,? 0 34 
moog i o tte 101 aba z0 (84) 
Putting in the values of 201 and we, this reduces to 
FTT (85) 
My Wy + 20 70 8 v2— cor 
As already shown, this is also the value of Ti, and the form of (35) 
shows that it is the value of U,, and of T.. The total energy density 
of the waves when separate is 401. But when they coincide, the 
mutual energy must also be counted. This is 


Ui =cEi Ez ci( EI Bi) (E- uB, i ae ae (36) 
v2— coe, u/c? 
making altogether : 
UI TU. U= $e9E, == Uy. (87) 
Comparing with (35) and (86), we see that the excess of the wave 
energy over the energy when the waves coincide is 
Uoeoc,u?/c? 
Loss Up— 2U, = o 775 i (A) 
In old days, say 40 or 50 years ago, it might have been said that the’ 
theory was disproved by this result, because it was shown to violate 
the grand Principle of the Conservation of Energy and its Scholium. 
That way of talking has gone out of fashion. It is not done now in 
any respectable book. A better understanding of the grand Prin- 
ciple, as contained in Newton’s Third Law, has come about. The 
Principle cannot be violated. It conserves itself automatically in any 
self-consistent dynamical connections. The question nowadays is, 
How are we to account for the energy lost or gained? What force 
is concerned? It must be implicitly contained in the connections 
already given, though it is not yet displayed. Reserving details, it 
may be said at once that the force concerned is that between the 
electromagnetic field and the matter. The ether rests, so there can 
be no loss of energy in it. The matter moves, so any mechanical 
force brought into being may cause a loss or gain of energy. 
(9). Do the magnetic case similarly. Let there be an initial 
state Ho. Then 


H ` H. Hg, l E, = Autor HI, E. =- At, H.. (88) 
3 
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Here note that H, and H, are unequal, although E. E., Also, 


J 2 =T 1. 34H. 
N "(ab T6570 Ts TOG Fw ee (89) 


where note that T, and T, are unequal. 
As regards the electric energy, since 
E, — uB. (101 — 1) B., Ez— uB,=— (w+ dt) Ba, (40) 
the value of Ui is 
U,= coEI＋ $¢,(w,— ) BI? 2BI/ = TI (41) 
and similarly, U. Tz. The total wave energy is N 


2012 ＋7 7022 
2(T,+T)= (01 T 107) “aT, (42) 
and the excess of the wave energy over T, is 
W— Wa 2 —＋ Ci /e š 
T „ 0: cegeru? fo? ($9) 


which is positive, and as before indicates a loss of energy in uniting. 
But there is another consideration. Although E,=—E,, which 
cancel when coincident, there is still electric energy during coinci- 
dence, namely U = }c,(uBo)?. This could easily be overlooked. The 
energy when coincident is Co To. This is also the energy of the 
initial state producing the two waves. We must therefore deduct 
U, from (48) to find the loss of energy in transit. We have 

U,=nc,u®T,; and the real loss is 
uur Jo Ci le} (B) 


Loss=2(T,+T,)—To— Ug=—Ty—, v2 — wer 


Taking the slabs to be of unit depth does away with a lo: of need- 
less symbolism. 

Comparing (B) with (A), we see another diference. (A) is posi- 
tive, whilst (B) is negative. The same mechanical force must 
account for both results. Also remember that the energy lost on 
union equals the energy gained in separation, so that there is no 
permanent alteration of energy according to the. data assumed, 


(10). Formulas (A) and (B) are both contained in 
Loss= —2(c¢oc,w?/c)B, Ba. (C) 
For, B,=—B, reduces (C) to (A), and E,=— E, reduces (C) to (B). 
Verify this. Space is too valuable for all the details. 

Now the time taken by the waves in crossing is 2(w,-++ 7 I, and 
the speed of motion is u. Therefore, since (C) Force x time x speed, 
the resultant force on the matter between first touch and coinci- 
dence is 


A Ld ae | 
(C)x 3 = 1 (44) 
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But this by no means represents the real force either in time or 
space. 

(11). Only a simplified form of the general activity equation is 
needed, when plane disturbances are in question, to find the 
mechanical force. If W is the flux of energy, 


—W'=U4T+Fu 5 (45) 
is the activity equation. The convergence of W is the rate of loss 
of energy per unit volume, here employed in increasing the stored 
energy, and in working upon the matter. Let the polarisation be 


now called I, to distinguish it from the D, in a negative wave. 
Thag; I=c,(E—uB). Then we have 


H/B (IY) , —E'=È. (46) 
Multiply the first by E, and the second by H, and add. Then 
—(EH)'=0+ T+ U1.,—ef+ E(u)’, (47) 


where Ur. is the rate of increase as dependent upon variation of ci, 
since co is here constant, ande=—wB. Variability of u will also be 
allowed for in the first place. But the complete flux of energy con- 
sists of the electromagnetic EH, the convective flux Uju, and the 
stress flux, which is also Ui. So add — (20 ,u)’ to both sides of 
(47). Then 


—W'=U+T+U,,,—el+ E(u) /e. Puy’, (48) 
which easily reduces to 
—W'=U4+-T-eJ—uU' +U, (49) 


where J -=14-(Iu)' current density in the matter, with allowance 

made for its motion. Also ô/ôt=p+ uâ, the moving time differen- 

tiation. Now the last term in (49) is zero, obviously. Therefore 
F=—cJ/u—U', (50) 


is the force required, the force acting on the matter. A more con- 
venient form is got by putting E+e for I/c,, and B for —E’, in 


F=B[I+(Iu)']—u[(I/e)'I+-U'j,]; (51) 
which is merely ar expansion of (50). Then (51) reduces to 
F=(¢/6t+2u’')BI-U',,. (52) 
So far u and c, may vary with x. Let them be constant, then we 
| AI . 
got F= ` BI- 35 —U 1 (58) 


Of the two forms in (53) the first is the simpler, but the second may 
be more useful. It is equivalent to (50). Mark the difference 
between Un, and Ui. 
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(12). Now apply (53) to a solitary wave, a slab. We have 
/ t — (ibi - u) d / dæ in a positive wave, 

or =(w,+u)d/dx in a negative wave. 

Also II i (701 — 20) Bi, I,=—¢,(w,+4u)B,. (54) 
Further, A is negative at the front and positive at the back of a 
positive wave, whilst it is negative at the back and positive at the 
front of a negative wave. It follows that there is no bodily force in 
either wave when solitary, but only a surface force at its front and 
back, which is always outward from the wave to the undisturbed 
region, whether at front or back. This terminal force is of size 
I,?/c, in the positive wave, and I,?/c, in the negative wave. There 
is no change in the energy, because of the opposite directions of the 
two pulls on a wave. In reality this would somewhat distort the 
matter, but that is prevented here by the constancy of u. 


1 


; l 
i —> 
+ 
b 0 


a 


But when the waves cross, the forces at ö and c do not cancel. 
Thus, at b, the front of the negative wave, IB jumps from I, Bi to 
IB, increasing by the amount I,B,+1,B,+1,B,. By (58), (54) the 

IB, increment makes (202 -＋ 2) I,B,=—I,2/c,, 
I.B, m T (2+0) 1,B,==1,1, (w+ 20) / er (0 — u), 
LB: 3 j (w+ u) I, B: —I,1./c, 


their sum is the force (left to right) at ö per unit area. 
Similarly, at c, there is a jump from I: B, to IB, and the 


Ii Bi increment makes I. /i. 
IB. 57 T I,1,/e,, 
II B. ” ” —(I1,1,/e,)(wi— ic) / (b u), 
and their sum is the force (left to right) at c. 
But the I,B, term at ò is cancelled by its negative at d, and the 
II Bi term at c by its negative at a. G total force is therefore 


55 762 L 201 — 24 


F. . 
ci \ Ww, — u w+ U, 


where w, V cyte cue, (55) 
which makes | 
F=—c,B,B, x 4(¢9u/c) .- ci Bi B. X (Aue) V=, (56) 


which is the complete force acting from the moment of first meet - 
ing up to the moment of coincidence of the waves. The distance 
through which it works = velocity x time= 10 / (iu. T 202) , vee 
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Multiply (56) by this, and we get 
l Loss —2(co¢,/c)e*B,B,. (CC) 
This is the proof of (C), and therefore the results (A) and (B) are 
reconciled. But directly the waves bezin to emerge, the total force 
is reversed in direction, so the energy lost by the waves is restored 
to them in the same manner, and after emergence they are in the 
same state as before they met. It may be remarked that the initial 
calculation of the loss of energy from the waves was much simpler 
than the later work. On the other hand, it did not tell us the dis- 
tribation of the forces acting, but only the mean value of the total. 
(13). The crossing of waves in the above took place in the in- 
terior of a moving dielectric. It did not, therefore, involve any 
reflection. Reflection occurs when a wave passes from one medium 
to another. The transmitted wave differs from the incident, and 
there is in addition a reflected wave. In the figure XX is the inter- 


H, 


face of the two media, of which the one on the left is ether, at rest, 
and the other is material, and moves at speed u from left to right. 
Or, we may call them air and glass respectively. The arrows show 
the direction of motion of the waves, indicated by H, incident, H, 
reflected, and H, transmitted, the H wave being put on top of the 
H, wave, because they are of the saine sign, and H. EH. H;. 

Now E and H are continuous at the interface when it moves as 
well as when it rests, therefore 


E= Ei E= Es, H= HH. H, (57) 

Ei uri, E. uro Hz, Ez uo Hs, (58) 

where v belongs to the ether, and w is the wave speed in the glass. 
Let PI = 271, P. = 27, P,==2Ts, (59) 


be the longitudinal pressures in the incident, reflected, and trans. 
mitted waves. We know that Ui ITI, U: T. in the ether, and 
also Te- Us in Lorentz’s modified form of theory of a moving 
dielectric, wherein the polarisation I, is given by I;=c,(E;—wuB,), 
where ci = co the excess of the permittivity of the glass over that 
of the ether. . l 
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It follows from (57) (58) that 
H, vo w Hz 2% 
H. vort Hi +10" 600 
The rate of loss of energy from the waves, by consideration of 
their speeds, and lengths, is 
Waste P, (ro- u) P. (vo-Li) - Pa( 0-1) 
=(P,— P.) vo- Psw + (Ps— P,— P.) 2a. (61) 
But here it may be shown that (PI- P.) vo- Pato, meaning the 
same as KH—E;H,, so we have 
Waste (P;— P, — P t. (62) 
A remarkable thing about this formula is that it is in form exactly 
the negative of what we would naturally expect from the pressures 
at the interface, that is, the resultant force Pà— P. — P. in the posi- 
tive direction indicates that it acts in the direction of the rise of 
pressure. But, actually, (62) does not show the distribution of the 
force. There is a force at the wave front of the H; wave, and 
another at the interface, and (62) shows the resultant. 
Putting P; and P, in terms ot P, we can get various forms of 
expression. Thus, 


Waste= rf aruaff 12 un iH; 


. is ar) isi (68) 


The last form is noteworthy. The only convection of energy is 
that of the polarisation (electric), and the waste of energy from the 
wave convection current of polarisation energy. The first form 
gives the waste in terms of the incident energy. Then the only 
trouble is with w. Its formula is 


w= NY -c ue. (64) 
The distribution of force will be considered in the next section. 
(14). Consider tbe passage of a pulse from one medium to another, 
when both are polarisable, though to different extents, and both 
move together through the ether at the same speed. The same. 
figure will do for reference, but we must modify the notation some- 
what. Thus, | 
H. H. Ha.  w,H,—w,H,=w;Hs, (65) 
express the continuity of H and E at the wave- front, combined with 
Ei ub HI, E - A1. H, . left medium, and E= uvοε Hz in the 
right medium. 
The rate of loss of energy from the waves may be estimated in 
the same way as before, with one change; namely, that in the 
region from b to c which is occupied by the incident and reflected, 
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whe sum of the mutual electric and mutual magnetic energy of the 
two waves is no longer zero, as it was when the left medium was 
unpolarisable. The waste is now 

Waste= (20, + tba) P, => (w+ ujP,— (w— u)Ps, (66) 

where P,= U,4+T,=2T,, P3= Ust+ T;= 2T's, 
P. = (Ui Us + Ui) (Ui U- ＋ Ui (Ti T. ＋T Tu). (67) 
The quantity with the suffix e is the electric energy of the ether, and 
with the suffix m that of the matter. Equation (66) is now reduced to 

Waste=2T, (w, —u)—2T.(w,+ u) 2Ta(ros— 

: —(w:+u) (U+ Tis); (68) 
and here the value of the mutual terms is 
Tat Un =H, H, +E, E+ cı(E,—uB,) (E,—«B;), (69) 


which reduces to 
T,.+ U= uH, H, x Zuu?coe,/c. * (70) 
The next question is the value of 2T ,w,—2T,w,—2T:ws, which 
was zero when the left medium was e Examination 
shows that the value is now l 


P, (201 — w) (ws—w)_ __ = 
x eis Fa uH, H, (w, Ws). (71) 
Lastly, the remaining terms in (68) are 5 
ETF 2r.— 270-2. HH 2 i Fa (72) 
U3 


Adding together (72), (71) and (70) multiplied by — (20, Tu), the 
result is 
Waste Ts (uc) ([1—He,u(w,+u)] (78) 
= 27 2(wep/e) [1 Moder uIe- ueru lion 0c, (74) 
where T,,=#H,H,, and the three c’s and two w’s refer to the left 
medium. The right medium comes in through TI: involving the 
ratio Hi /H, given above, which contains 203. 

(15). If we make c,=0, we come to Waste=2T,,u, as before found, 
equation (68). We can now confirm (74) by examination of the 
distribution of force on the matter, and this will of course cover the 
simpler case. Use the force formula (52), or | 

F= (6/5t)IB—41°(de,/dz), (75) 
which is valid because u does not vary with x. Here I is the 
polarisation, and c, the excess permittivity. The only place where 
c, varies is the interface. 

The force at (a) in the figure is 

—(tv,—u)1,B,=—I,7/ce,, because I= (101 — 20) B. ci. (76) 

Similarly, the force at (d) is +15%/c,s, where cis is the right hand 
c,» At (e) the correspdnding terms are zero. But the variation of 
c, gives the force 

ja (E—B)*— deis(Ey—uBs)*=(4/er—1)4Ts/e- (77 
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Lastly, there is (b), where there isa jump from I: B. to IB. Here 
5 / öt ( ib ud /d. So the I. B, part of the jump gives 


(W Tu) I. B. —I,?/¢,. (78) 
The I. Bi part gives 
(wu) IzBi = (w+) III: / [e,(w,—2)]. (79) 
The II B, part gives 
(uz Tu) Ii f/ [e (w T u) = —II,/e,, (80) 


Collecting all these partial forces, we get 
—2U,+2U;+ U, + U.+ U,,—U,—2U. 
＋ Ui (-T 10) / (- u) Ui (81) 
on the temporary understanding that these U’s are all polarisation 
energies, 


=— U, UT U Uis( , -T u) (01 — 10) 1. (82) 

This may be reduced to 
TI LI TA — pe, (w: +u)?] (83) 
=T, (260/6) [1— nuco, /e uuc, (w, + w:)]. (84) 


This being the resultant force, agrees with the formula (74) for the 
waste. The reductions were rather troublesome, but the tribula- 
tion is at an end. | 
We can check by the alternative formula (53), or, with u constant, 
F= Bol / oͤt (d/ ) Ui. (85) 
For the second term goes out by summation, so that the total foree 
is 2 B(8I/aͤt). The term at (a) makes —I,?/2c,; and that at (d) 
makes ＋ 13% 21. But there is nothing at the interface, whilst at 
(b), B jumps from B, to B. ＋ Ba, and dI/ét=(w,+%)dI/dx, where I 
jumps from I, to I, +I, Now 


(w+ u) | (Bit Ba) idr bur BII. TIB. I.) 


AE nett la, (86) 
; ci 101 — 1 

so the total comes to 
212/201 + 1. 2/201 — I/ 201 + (III/ ci) (wa C) (w, 11 i. (87) 
Compare with (81). They agree. Remember, however, that the 
distribution of force is not correctly given by the quantity summed 

up here. Only the total is correct. 
If we put ci O and destroy the polarisation on the left side, the 
matter on the left side becomes electrically non-existent; so, 
whether it moves with the polarisable matter on the right side or 
not is immaterial. This is, for the man in the street, the explana. 
tion why u=O on the left side along with c,-=-0, gives the same re- 
sults as u constant on both sides. 


(16). A rather striking property appears when a plane pulse is 
sent through a moving dielectric, according to the above specifica- 
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tion, which is suitable for waves which are not too short. Let the 
glass be of finite depth, and the surrounding dielectric be ether on 
both sides. The to and fro reflections within the glass, combined 
with partial transmission at each boundary, make the incident 
pulse be the source of two trains of pulses outside the glass, one 
train transmitted in the further medium, the other reflected back 
into the first medium. If the depth of the pulse is legs than the 
depth of the glass, the pulses in the two trains are separate from one 
another. The intensity of the pulses in either train decreases in 
geometrical progression. Now the striking thing is that if all the 
transmitted pulses were superposed, the result would be the original 
incident pulse. On the other hand, if the pulses in the train on the 
other side were superposed, the result would be zero. I have some 
vague recollection that this property is known when the glass is at 
rest. It is also true when the glass moves, as may be easily shown. 

Let r be the coefficient of transmission of H from air to glass on 
the left side; s the coefficient of reflection from glass to glass on the 
right side; o the coefficient of reflection from glass to glass on the 
left side, 7 the coefficient of transmission from glass to air on 
the left side; p the coefficient of transmission from glass to air on the 
right side; and q the coefficient of reflection from air to air on the 
left side. Here “air” represents ether, and the incident pulse 
comes from the left side. The wave speeds in the glass are w, to 
the right, and w, to the left. 

The fraction of the incident H, which is transmitted is 


rp+rsop+ rscsop+...=1rp(1—sc)—); (88) 
and the fraction of the incident H, which is turned back is 
g rer reer rsososr+...=q-+-7rsr(1—so)~}, (89) 


The six coefficients are to be found by the continuity of H and E at 
the two interfaces, together with E=uw,H or —uw.H inside the 
glass, and E= + uh H in the air. Thus, 


2 — Va— 
TELOR =W, g=, 00) 
70 cen 70 To, | Ub ty 
ae pc ee Pd Bed. (91) 
vo wi vot 201 i l vt Wa 


From these values, the result in (88) comes to 1, and the result in 
(89) comes to O, like life, as was remarked before. This proves the 
property described above. . : 

The pulses in the glass of course attenuate to 0, but the two 
trains of pulses in, the air persist until some change of conditions 
occurs. We may also use the above noefficients to find in what 
ratio the energy of the incident pulse divides between the two 
trains. We must sum up the-aquares <f the terms in (88) and (89). 
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(17). The moving force exerted = radiation on an interposed 
plate of glass requires the consideration of the to and fro reflections 
in the plate itself, and this means a study of the complete solutions 
on the left and right sides, A synthetical construction is the most 
thorough and illuminating, but the same effect is reached, in ex- 
plaining to others, by the shorter process of writing down the results 
obtained, an then examining their meaning, and testing that they 
sstisfy all the conditions imposed. So let H, be the magnetic force 
in the radiation incident upon the left side of the glass, H, that in 
the rellected radiation, and H, in the transmitted radiation on the 
right side of the plate. Then first, 

Pam aa | 41 u l 
Hy=(—m) wy, teha- „0 (92) 


— nre—Pts 701 — 2 
_ il _ fy _(v— m) (v w) 
as ae 1b EU a= (2 5), „ (V% (98) 
give H, transmitted in terms of H, incident. Here lis the depth of 
the glass moving at speed u along {x with the incident wave HI, 
which is of the type At -/ v). Also v is the wave speed in the air, 
and 701, Wz, the two speeds in the glass, with and against the direction 
of motion of the incident wave; and p is the time differentiator. 
To interpret, expand Hs. 

H,=(1—m) I me- F e P34. eg. III. (94 
Take H, to be a pulse which passes the origin of z at the moment 
é=0, when the left side of the glass is at distance y from the origin. 
Then (94) asserts that H, consists of an infinite series of pulses 
passing & on the right side of the glass at the moments £, t,+¢,, 
t,+2t,, etc.; and of the sizes l—m, m(1—m), mi( I m), etc. This 
is correct, of course, provided that ¢, is the time of transit of a 
pulse from 0 to x direct, and that ¢, is the additional retardation 
due to one pair of internal reflections, 2¢, that due to two pairs, and 
so on; and provided the sizes are correct. 

The sizes are verified by equations (91). It will be found that 
1 -in is the product rp, showing the attenuation due to the passage 
from air to glass on the left side, followed by glass to air on the 
right side, and that m itself is the product sc, showing the attenua- 
tion due to reflection from glass to glass on the right side followed 
by glass to glass on the left side. 

As regards ti and %, more consideration is required. Let A be 
the origin, 

— — — el 


—— 


A C, * * D, & 4% B 
B the point of observation ( in the above), Ci Di the position of the 
glass at moment tO, and cds, c,@, later positions. 
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Now a pulse would take the time / to go from A to the glass 
if it were at rest, but its motion makes the pulse take the time 
y/(v—w), and in this time the glass advances to c,d,, by moving 
forward the distance yu/(v—u), when its distance from A becomes 
yv/(v—u). The pulse then takes the time / 101 u) to traverse the 
glass, which has then the position cd, having moved through the 
distance lu/(w,—w). The time taken from A to the right side 
of the glass is therefore y/(v—wu)+l/(w,—w), and the right side is 
then at distance yv/(v—u)+lu/(w,— u) from A. Finally, if x is the 
distance AB, we have 

„ = ae M lu ] 


ath, t (1 —5 . (95) 
v 201 — (0 v 


This settles fi. But if there is a pair of internal reflections, the 
time becomes 


y , l 1 l 3 er AU l 
V—U 70 — 2% Watt ee Si g-u" 201 u ara) 


- 0 


where t, is as defined in as and ¢, in (92). Similarly, if there are 
Ny oscillations of the pulse in the glass, the time from A to B is. 
ki T not. Thus (94) is fully proved, so long as B is on the right 
side of the glass. It is most convenient to have the origin always 
on the left side, so that y is positive, and the disturbance at the 
origin, d. e., H,= f(t), commences after the glass passes the origin. 
(18). The corresponding reflected wave is of the form H.=9(t+</v), 
30 we need only find H., the value of the reflected disturbance at 


the origin itself, in terms of Hie, the incident disturbance at the 
origin. Thus, 


C— W, -pty 1— e Pte ö 2: 
. v+ W, = 1 ne ~ PGS 3 URETA (97) 
Here t is as before, and z in 1 is the distance of the left side of the 
glass from the origin at the moment f. To prove, expand. Thus 
Ha- ih £ -yfi (I-) P18 m(1— m) 20ts— n Eo (98) 
which means an infinite series of pulses, when H, is a pulse. The 
coefficients may be checked by equations (91). The Arst one is that 
of air to air on the left side, and the rest show the modifications 
made by the internal oscillations. 
As regards t and t., it may I think be confidently predicted that 
the present ta is the same as the former one, but both t; and ts will 
come out in the following. The time a pulse takes to go from the 


20 
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origin to the glass is y — 20) b, and when it is at once reflected it 
takes the same time to go back to the origin; so . 2/(— 2) 1. But 
in this time the glass has moved on the distance 270 v— ) 1, there- 
fore z= y-+-Qyu(v—w)-} = y(v-+-u)(v—u)~'; therefore the time from A 
to the glass and back to A is t= 22(v+u)-!, But suppose that Ny 
internal oscillations of the pulse intervene between its first arrival 
at the glass and its final departure. In every oscillation the glass 
advances the distance Utz, 80 that the time from A to A ig 


. T Nolo (1). (99) 
where the additional term nolzu / v is the extra retardation due to the 
increased distance the reflected pulse has to go. We must now put 
y in terms of z, which is the same for all the pulses, whereas y 
varies from pulse to pulse. We have 


e= (GEren ) + (GA) aah na 1), aoo 


—uU v—u 
therefore RO EI al (101) 
v—u vtu v 
Put this value of y in (99) and we got 
2z 


This completes the proof of (97). 

(19). The final simply periodic solutions are interesting. Take 
Hi =I sin nt, then p=ni in (92) aud (97), using the condensed forms 
for H, and H,,. We get | 

= „ (1+-m)(1—cos nta) sin +(1—m) sin tz eos 8 
Ha v+ 501 i 1+ m?—2m cos nt, [nit 10 08) 


(Im Um) 608 nt, sin — m sin nt, cos S 
-d h oE nth (109) 


of which the amplitudes are 


=V W, [> 201 — cos nt) 1 
. 1 l (105) 
amp H,= (1—- mn) (106) 


(1 + m*— 2m cos .. 
By (105) we see that the reflected wave vanishes when nts 
Ax X integer, or 0. When this happens (106) shows, as it must, 
that amp H. =. At these frequencies, the transmitted wa ve copies 
the incident wave, unattenuated. The same is true for any periodic 
incident wave, when the period is £, which is the time of & single 
oscillation in the glass, modified through its motion by the factor 
1—u/v 
This N is best understood by making the incident wave be 
a series of equal pulses of period t The reflected wave due to the 
VOL. III. 7 EE 
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first, or leading pulse, is a series of pulses of which the leader is 
positive, and all the rest are negative, the sum of their intensities 
equalling that of the leader. The same is true for all the following 
incident pulees. Superpose them. Then we have 


1, —(l—m), —m(l—m), —m%{1—m), - -m 
1, —(l—m), —m(1l—m), - MCI) 
I, —(1—m), —m(1— mM), 
| 1, — (I- m), - 
: cr TT 


Add up the columns. The result is 
1, m, m, ms, mii 

whieh, multiplied by (v- 201) (wi) 1, show the intensities of the 

reflected pulses due to the incident pulses of unit intensity. Since 

m is less than 1, the final result is O. That is, any periodic incident 

wave of period ¢, produces a reflected wave which attenuates to 

sero, whilst the transmitted wave rises to full strength. 

It is not so simple when the period is not such as to make H,=0 
finally, but in any case the solutions (103), (104) are only what is 
tended to finally. The full history of the establishment of the 
periodic state is given by the expanded operational or differential 
solutions previously given, and may be followed term by term. 

The frequency of H, and H, is the same, viz., n/27, but this is 
not the frequency of H., and ‘that in the glass itself is different 
again. Thus, for Hz, let z=a+ ut, then 


n(t—t) =n t- Taj 1 t=], (107) 


showing that the frequency is lowered to 17 (v—u) (vu) 1. 
But in the glass itself, first turn ¢ to f/, to make the reflected 
wave, and then give x the value 2; this makes 


ARES- s 


showing (n/2 ) (1—u/v) to be the frequency in the glass. This is to 
be confirmed by making z=z+/ in the formula for H;. Thus, 


„-t -( 5. u- (20 +]. (109) 


It is curious to see how the change from n to n(l—u/v), and then 
again to n(1—u/v) (1+ w/v)" takes place. 

(20). Now as regards the moving force on the glass. This is to be 
estimated by the rate of loss of energy from the waves. The value 
of (E. T E:) (Hi +H. .) E. H= =uv(H,? —H, H 3). (110) 
at the glass surfaces is the rate of supply of energy to the glass, to be 
acoounted for electromagnetically and mechanically. But in the 
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final periodic state, the electromagnetic state of the glass becomes 
regular and periodic, so that the mean value of (110) then repre- 
sents the mean activity of the force on the glass. With frequency 
n / 21, the given formulas (105), (106) for the amplitudes, when 
squared, and divided by 2, make : 

ei- (gi) BA Aae g- Tra 


v+e, J Im- 2m cos n I＋ n- 2m cos nts 
une v—w, V— Wy 1 — c08 72t; 
gi 8 wi ) v+ we v+w, J 1+m?—2m cos nts 
er v—w, 4n(v?—w*) 1— eos nt, 

(Fi vtw, 1+m?—Qmcos nt,’ (111) 
where w is the speed in the glass at rest, or ucw?=1. Divide (111) 
by u to obtain the mean force. Owing to the syntonic factor, it 
varies widely with the frequency. It is zero when there is no 


reflected wave. 
When w/w is small enough, we may put i = wi w. Then 


Mean force= sue =) 3 (112 


1+ m?—2m cos nt. nt, 


Take cos nts=0, and then again=—1. The results are 
2 ( —w?)? perry 
2 ran eer and 2yh ( Ter (113) 
where / C- mean density of the incident energy, say P. The 
value of the force rises very fast as w falls off from v, when it is 
zero. When to- ir, the value of the second of (113) is 1-44 P. It 
is less than P when 26 = 1. It is P when 840 = v. 
If, on the other hand, the glass is so deep that only the left side 
need be considered in estimating the energy, then the mean value 
of uv n comes to 


(etw, 

in which the value ri w, may be inserted, and the result divided by 
u to give the mean force. When w, has its least value u, then the 
force is 4P. This may be contrasted with the result (11), p. 188. 

(21). It will also be of interest to find the total force on a glass 
plate of finite depth due to a single incident pulse of depth small 
enough not to cause any overlapping in the train of reflected pulses. 
If H, is the magnetic force in the incident pulse of unit depth, its 
energy is A Hi, and the energy in the transmitted train of pulses is 
the space integral 

DH? = nH, -mnl +m? + mitt...) HII )( +m)-1 (115) 
But in the reflected train the pulses are of depth (v—u)(v+u)-1. So 
Vol. in. 12 


6 4 wi 2 
iG w =o) mre (114) 
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the sum of the energy densities in the pulses must be multiplied by 
this factor. This makes 


2 vuU / v w,\2 2 2 1 
TuH:2 4H," (eae) | pert m) (IA m tmt.. 3} 


2 a 2 /v—w, | 116 

. 11 Nate T a.) 4 ) 
The loss of energy is the excess of AH? over the sum of (115) and 
(116). The result may be reduced to 


AH, 2 zoa ( v+u 2 — ) (117) 


IM Tui (vw, v-uv+w 


It will be seen that the force exerted by radiation upon an inter- 
posed body cannot be definitely specified without a knowledge of the 
electrical properties of the body, and also the nature of the radiation. 
Moreover, it is not necessary for there to be any “ absorption“ of 
energy in the body, as ia black bodies. On the other hand, in 
Maxwell’s electromagnetics, the “ pressure of radiation” is a quite 
distinct idea, being a particular form of the stress, namely, the 
eolotropic pressure which corresponds to the mechanical forces 
exerted upon electrifica:ion and electric current and magnate 
current. 

(22). In connection with the above, the action of radiation upon 
electrons free to move in the ether is deserving of consideration 
briefly. When a plane pulse passes an electron which cannot move, 
nothing happens. The pulse goes on its way unchanged, and the 
electric field of the electron remains the same. But if the electron 
is free to move, move it will, and its field will be joined on to that 
of the plane pulse by a spherical pulse for ever after, and the electron 
itself will be in permanent motion. 

The force on the electron at first is Eo, if E is the electric force 
of the pulse, and p the charge of the electron. This force moves it 
in the plane of the pulse. But once in motion, it also represents an 
electric current pu, if u is its velocity. So there is an additional 
force pVuB acting on the electron, if Bis the induction of the puise. 
This new force is at first parallel to the direction of motion of the 
pulse. So the path becomes curved. The equation of motion being 

„E VuB) -M. (118) 
where M is the “ momentum” of the electron, if we could write 
M- mu, with om a constant, we should have 

oVB(! V- u) = Mu mu- v), (119) 
and by multiplying this by v- u, it would follow that sm(v =u)” 
was constant. So.the speed of the electron referred to origin 
moving with the wave front of a very deep pulse. would. be constant, 
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and the path would be a circle with centre at the moving origin. 
The speed would vary from 0 to 2v. But this would be electro- 
magnetio nonsense, because M=mu with m constant, is only 
approximately true when the velocity and the acceleration are both 
small. So only the beginning of the path is obtainable in this way, 
the first small arc of the circle, nearly a straight line. The solution 
from the moment é=-0 when the pulse first reaches the electron 
is, if p=d/dt, 
___VeB — Ve / my l (120) 
. mpt v5 = 14+VpBimpv 
which, expanded by division, and noting that VBVB= - B? when 
the operand is v, makes 
u=v+(i, sin —iscos)(pBt/m), (. 21) 

if j, and i, are unit vectors parallel to E and v. The circular speed 
is Ey / m, but as before said, this only applies to the beginning of 
the first circle. 

But if the pulse is not deep, and has passed the electron before 
it has sensibly moved, the force-impulse on it is Epr, if 7 is the 


depth of the pulse. So 
Epr =M. | (122) 


Given u, M can be calculated for the particular distribution of elec- 
trification assumed for the electron. Say 2M = mu results, then w/v 
may be about 0'9. If p/m=1°75 x 10’, the voltage in the pulse is 
923,000 volts. But calculations done this way are not complete, 
for the validity of the. M formula depends upon smallness of 
acceleration, even when the restriction to small velocity has been 
removed; unless M is specially calculated for impulses or large 
acceleration. 
The force on an electron p in the progressive field E=vB being 
VB( V- u)p =i, B(v— us) + 3 Bu, (123) 
- where 1 refers to the E axis, and s to the v axis, it is visible at once 
that if v=u, there is no force on the electron. This is a sort of 
dynamic equilibrium. It applies to any sort of one-way radiation. 
Swarms of electrons may be travelling with the radiation, and might 
indeed be regarded as a part thereof, only then we should have to 
distinguish between radiation without and with electrons.’ It may 
be inferred that electrons placed in radiation tend to assume the 
state v=u, by the action upon them of the radiation itself. But if 
u is made to exceed v, then, as shown before, a resisting force of a 
dissipative nature comes into play, and sends u back to v again. 
Thus the equilibrium is of a peculiar nature. Note also that v= us 
makes the force Bu, in the direction of v. But this implies that 
a>v, if the transverse 201 has any existence, and so there is a 
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resisting force again bringing u down to v. Also note that v=u, 
even momentarily, has the effect, through the is term, of making 
„us be negative, so that the supposed ii velocity falls. 


The P Etecieomagnetic Circuital Equations and Connected 
Matter. 


$533. (1). By far the best way of treating the Faraday or second 
circuital law is to take it as an experimental fact, proved roughly by 
Faraday, and capable of much closer proof by telephones, induction 
balances, and general consistency of results. For a fixed medium 
the mathematical expression is —curl B- B for an infinitesimal 
circuit, and the meaning is quite simple, as explained in vol. 1. 
But it is by no means so clear when a circuit through which the 
induction varies is in motion. For in a comprehensive theory the 
ether must be taken into consideration as well as the moving matter, 
and the question at once presents itself what their connection is. 
The ether may rest or move, and so many different forms of resul- 
tant circuital equation may be imagined. By the construction, not 
of the circuital equation itself, but of the term VqB'in Maxwell's 
equation of E. M. F., it may be inferred that he supposed the ether 
to move with the matter. At any rate, by curling his equation we 
remove the indistinctness and obtain the equation — curl (E—e)=B, 
in which e= VqB, and this form does really express Faraday’s law 
for a single medium, meaning thereby that the ether and the matter 
go together. Along with this, there comes naturally a similar 
alteration in the first circuital law, curl H=D for rest becoming 
curl (H- h) D, where h=VDgq, when there is motion with velocity 
q. This term was overlooked altogether in his treatise by Maxwell. 
More for the sake of definiteness than anything else, this system 
was followed in vol. 1, having previously used the same definitions 
of e and h in 1885. ; 

(2). At the other extreme is the alteration in the motional mag- 
netic force h made by H. A. Lorentz. Assuming thai the ether is 
entirely at rest, he arrived at ħ, = VD,u, if u is the velocity of the 
matter, and D, the polarisation, or that part of the displacement 
which depends on the matter only. This was done by reasoning 
relating to ions and their spacial displacement under the influence 
of electric force. At the present time electrons would be spoken 
of rather than ions. It is some sort of electric separation that is 
involved, at any rate. But if the electronic idea were really neces- 
sary in the argument, it would follow, since no magnetons to 
match have been found, that there would be no similar change in 
the first circuital law, and, in fact, the author of this revised h, 
(instead of h) made no such change. 


N 


2 
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But if we can clearly come to h,=VD,u without the electronic 
idea, but as a necessary term in the first circuital equation to 
express the Maxwell law if the ether rests, then the absence of mag- 
netons becomes of no importance in the argument, and the same 
reasoning applied to magaetic instead of to electric polarisation will 
show that e in the second circuital law must be altered from VqB 
to ei = VuB,, where B, is that part of the induction which is asso- 
ciated with the moving matter. 

Moreover, the more general case of both ether and matter moving 
can then be treated on the same lines. This is convenient even if 
the ether does not move, on account of the convenience in theo- 
retical arguments sometimes due to the relativity of motion. But 
this more general case demands notice also because e: VuB, would 
make ei 0 in an unmagnetisable medium. So there is room for 
some speculation here, and a closer examination of results is de- 
manded. 

(3). The most convenient way of making the transformations 
referred to above is the vectorial. Say that msn=1, where n is an 
infinitesimal area defined by its normal, and 8 an infinitesimal 
length, so that sn is the volume of tho element of space. As for 
m, it may be regarded as the density of matter in the space. 
Differentiate with respect to t, using the moving time-differentiator 
/t. Then 


on cm s 
m8 ‘ . ung O, (1) 
or „n 57 — ns m vd 9 
. 901 E mo m 5 (2) 
if a is the velocity of the ae 
Now here 98 
FY YA (3) 


& proposition to be proved by inspection of a short line in motion. 

It follows by (2) that 

of =a.va—ving)=V. von. g (4) 
where the under dots indicate the vectors on which v operates. 

The two equations (3) and (4), expressing the rates of time varia- 
tion of a moving linear and surface element, are very useful 
formulas. 

(4). Now let B, be the induction (density) in a medium, say the 
ether, supposed to be moving at velocity q. Then Bon is the in- 
duction through the area n, and its variation is given by 

open Ba vq- n. B. v. d- nd. vB. nd. vB. 


=n({B, + dv. B. VV VaB,]. *(5) 
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So, starting from the fundamental —VvE=B,, if this is to hold good 
for a moving area, we come to 


nV = nB =I. d. VB - VVoVdB. J. (8) 


or —Vv(E—VaB,)=B,+4.vB, (7, 


which is the transformed circuital. If a single medium is con- 
cerned, then we may put vB. O. 

But suppose there are (effectively) two mediums, one carrying 
the induction Bo, the other B., and we apply the Faraday principle 
to both together. Let n, no, ni be identical at the moment t, but 
that n becomes n, for one moving medium, and n, for the other. 
Then 


—aVwE=2(0,B,)+2(a,8,) ® 


expresses the Faraday law, and is, by the above, the same as 

—Vv(E-VaB, - VuB,) -B. vB. +u.vB,, (9) 
which is the resultant circuital equation. To avoid magnetons, we 
also require yB,=0, vB,=0 separately, in general, to secure vB =0, 
if B is the actual induction. 

If there is a real convection current w.yB, we must add 
(w—q)yB,+(w—u)yB, to the right side of (9), making it become 
w.v(Bo+B,)=w.vB. 

It will be seen that (8), (9) may be extended to any number of 
interpenetrating mediums. The other circuital equation, derived 
from curl H- B is obviously 


Vy(H-VD,a— VD.) Ha. vo u. vp. (10) ` 
to match equation (9). 
(5). The motional electric and magnetic forces play the part of 
impressed forces in the primitive circuital equations. So let 
@=VaB, @=VuB, ho- WD, hi VDiu, (11) 
Do = Cob, D, — cB., B,= MoH» B, Hi, (12) 
| E.=E+¢e, H,=H+h. | (18) 
Here cy and % are the permittivity and inductivity of the ether, c, 
and ui the additions made when matter is present; and E and H are 
the electric and magnetic forces in the ether, according to 
B= B, +B =H ＋ A H., D=D,+D,=cqE+ ei Ei, (14) 


where B and D are the resultant induction and displacement. It 
is supposed that co and u move with the ether at velocity d, whilst 
c, and u., move with the matter at velocity u. A fixed reference 
space is implied, in which the ether and matter move. 
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The circuital equations are then 
VvH=D+Vylb+Vvh,, (15) 
~ VvE=B—Vvyeo- Vve, (16) 
where no convection term is added to represent electrification 


moving, which may be done separately. Multiply the first by E, 
the second by H and add. Then 


—VVBH=ED+HB+:.. =. 
=U+T+Ua+Tui—eD:— hB, 
—vVEh, +h, VvE—vVE.h, + yVeh, +h, VvE 
+vVHe,-e,VVH+VVHie:—vVhe,—e,VVH. (17) 
By rearrangement this makes 
— v[VEH+ Vh.E + Vh. E,+VHe, + VH ei] 
=U +T+U,,+Tu1—eD, —bB, 
+(b) +h, VyE—(e) ei) VVH +vy(Veh, + Ve,h). (18) 
Here U and T are the electric and magnetic energy densities, and 
Ua, Tai are their time rates of increase so far as ci and i are con- 
cerned, that is, for example, 
ED, =E, È, +E, E =Ù, +a; as) 
Va = E201 = U,c,/e,. 
Now we have ; 
Vh B =VEVqD, =a(EDo—E.D,) U Po), 
Vh, EB, = VE, VuD, = u(E.D, = Ei. Di) = u(U, + Pi). (20) 
VHe, ir VHVqB, = (HAB = H. B.) = To + Qo) 9 
VH,e,= V8, VuB, =u(H, B, —H, Bi) =u(T, +Q,). 
‘These represent convection of energy and activity of stresses, if 
Uy = ED, = 1E. D., To= sHB,, T,= XH. Bi, (21) 
are the energy densities, and 
Po = U- E. Do, Pp,=U,—E£,D,, Qo=T, — H. Bo. 21 TI - H.. Bi, (22) 
are four eolotropic pressures, the negatives of eolotropic tensions. 
The left member of (18) is therefore the same as 
—V[VEH +4(0)+T)+ Po+Q)+u(U, T TI T PIT Oil. (28) 
Since this is the convergence of the flux of energy made up of the 
Poynting flux, the convection of stored energy, and the activity of 
the pressures, the right side of (18), after the U., and T,, terms, 
should be the mechanical activity, though a part may be involved in 
.c and , not at present in question. The remainder is the same as 
—(€9+e,) VyV Cho Thi) (Veh, + Veh), . 4 
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which may be written 
=—eD, —hB,—(e)+e,)D— ho- h.) B 
+y[Veh,+Ve.h+ Veo ei cho hi) ]. (25) 
In this, put the e’s and h's in terms of the fluxes and velocities, by 
(11) to (13). The first line easily reduces to 


N = u VDB-ÝD,B,]+4V DB.. (26) 
Similarly, using 
e=V(u—q)B, h=VD,(u—q), (27) 
the second line in (25) reduces to o. 
v(u.u( VDB VD,B,)] + v[a-aVD,Bo). (28) 
So, finally, 5 mechanical activity is 
+{u5+v(a.u)! -N 0. T (ag, v My (29) 


where MVDR; M,—VD.B,. Here M is the complete quasi- 
momentum, and M, the etherial part. Or, as on p. 191, 


=uF.+qF,, (800 
7 F. ( f+ uv +yu+y.u )(M Mo) 
.- (av vg. 0 


These indicate the activity of the forces per unit volume: on the 
moving matter and on the moving ether. Compare with p. 148, 
where a similar result is obtained for a singly moving medium. 
The extension to any number of mediums is obvious, though the 
utility thereof is not. 

If q=0, the term Pod goes out of existence. But this is the limit- 
ing case of an ether kept rigid. It does not mean that F, is zero. 

If u=q we have the extreme case of ether carried with matter, 
the velocity of the ether away from the matter being left arbitrary. 
In any case we require a standard fixed space for reference, not 
that actually defined by the configuration of the ether at a given 
moment, because it cannot be at rest in its innermost parts, even 
though stagnant on the whole. But the standard fixed space is 
only necessary for convenience and definiteness. 

(6). The above forces are not the same as the pressure-forces,. 
meaning the forces derived from the four eolotropic pressures, two 
electric, two magnetic. For take the case of Qo. We have 

—v[a(T.—H.B,)]=H.Bov.q—T.va 
+q[{H.vBo+ V.VvH B,—yoT yo]; (82) 
so the activity of the pressure-forces is ö 
Al. VVE. D. V. VIH. B. uV. VBI. Di V. Vy H.. Bi] 

＋ l = Vuolo = Ve Uot E.vD,+ H.vB,] 

Tul vi Ti- Va U +B. VDI H.. vB]. (83) 
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Disregarding the second and third lines, which ave concerned with 
Variations in » and e and with divergences of D and B, the first line 
may be transformed to 

ch. Thi) B- (e, ei D Th. Ve- e Veh +vV(e,+e,)(b,+h,). (84) 

Taking this to be the complete pressure-force, deduct it from (25). 
The difference may be reduced to 

=—0(D,+ Vrh,)—b(B, - Vye,)=—(6J, +hG;), (35) 
where J, and G, are the polarisation currents, with allowance made 
for the distortion due to the motion. 

The pressure-forces and the former forces are therefore the same 
ife=0, h=0. This would mean either u=q, or else that the polari- 
sations were exactly proportional to the etherial oe and mag- 
netic forces. 

With e and h left unstated in form in the equations (13) above, 
we may construct the activity equation 


eJ,+hG, AW Url Ua T T7 Ty] 


V Po Qo) - uv(P,+Q,); (36) 
where W=VEH+q(U,+T,+ Po OT uU T. Pi Ci). (37) 
This is quite symmetrical, and if e andh are regarded as intrinsically 
impressed forces, is the standard form, e acting on Ji only, and h 
on Gi only. Note that 0/ t is the moving time differentiator, that 
is d/dt+qv or else d/dt uv; and that only co, ci, Mos m, are 
differentiated. Also that the co-factors of q and u are the corre- 
sponding pressure forces. They are exhibited in (33). 
Reverting to Lorentz's form for e, and its magnetic analogue, 


e havs ¢+e+e=-VuB, curl (H,—VDu)--D, (38) 
ho+h,+h=VDu, —curl (E,—VuB)=B; (89) 
which are rather neat, but need some expansion for practical use. 
(7). The electromagnetic equations of activity are very interesting 
to contemplate in relation to the similar equations in an elastic 
solid or fluid, especially in the obtrusion of the VEH term, of un- 
known meaning in E and H. 
In an isotropic solid or fluid without viscosity we have 
—v[(U+T+P q]=U+T, (40) 
if U and T are the stored potential and kinetic energy, q the 
velocity, and P is the pressure, isotropic or eolotropic for a fluid or 
solid respectively. But if a fluid, then we may eliminate either U 
or P, when P is a function of the density m only. For then 


1 * 
U=- v „P- Fed, if V=m-—'=vol. of unit mass; (41) 


P P 
= m 5 5 dm, if Po and mo are standard. (42) 
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By differentiation a 

a U P-P, or UU EF,. (48) 
dm ww m? am 

throwing away P, as unnecessary. So (40) may be written 


-v| (TA) j t+- (arar) (0 


But in general P is too useful to be eliminated. 
The equation (40) splits into two. For 


oU 0U ðm__ du 71 
C an OTIA; 
therefore Pv. -U. qU). (45) 
Similarly, - qv. Pv (dT). . (46) 
Adding these two, equation (40) results, or an equivalent, namely, 
-v P= U T). (47) 


In a solid, (40), (47), and the splits (45), (46) are just the same, with 
` the notation for eolotropic linear transformers adopted in my Vector 
Algebra and Analysis. : 
(8). Now pass to the etherial electromagnetic equations, with u, 
c, and m variable. They are 
H D. B 
VH Y- OVP. v), -VvE= 02- (Bv—B.v)q, (48) 


from which comes the activity equation 
—-vVEH= R2 g (E.Dv.q+H.By.q)+2U+T)vq, (49) 
Which may be transformed to | 
—yVEH=Ù+İ+ vI U-+T)]+Pv.q+ 2 95 roe (50) 
where U and T are now the electric and magnetic ener ies ED 
and HB, whilst P is the eolotropic pressure defined by 1 
i P=U+T—E.D—H.B. (51) 
Noting the presence of Pv. q in (50), we may convert it to 
—v[VEH+q(U+T+P)]= U+T+Fa+— SeT 97 (52) 
where F is the moving force —yP. (If the stress i 
8 N Were rotational, 


(9). The interpretation of the Qc/Ot and guet terms may be 
various. For example, if c and » do not vary intrinsically, these 
terms vanish. (But not in an eolotropic medium, even then.) Now 
c and A must, or nearly must, vary with n, the density of the ether 
A very remarkable case is when they are both proportional to m. 


Then U ge Tõu U am 


c M ot m gt (U Tv. (58) 
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Then (52) becomes 


LelyEH dd L Pi- 04+ b+ a-(U Thea: (54) 
and (50) becomes 


-vVEH -070 +P ya. (55) 
Now comes a case of sitting: For if 
Py.q=(U+T)vq or E.Dv.q+H.By.q=0, (56) 
the electromagnetic equation of activity splits into two, namely, 
U oe I Ou 


Po. = abt A gt —yVEH=U+T+y[q(U+T)} (57 


This is the case of plane waves in a compressible ether, in which 
the permittivity and inductivity vary as the density, as was dis- 
cussed before. But I do not see how to bring about the distortion- 
less state in general. Nor is there any apparent reason for the 
assumption (56) in the general case, though perhaps Professor 
Bjerknes may make something out of it. 

(10). The parallelism of Riemann’s solutions for fluid motion and 
the case at present in question, noticed on p. 158, is worth exhibiting 
here. The equations for plane waves are 


-H'=cH+(qcE)', E. HGH, (58) 
where the and stand for d / dx and d / dt, and g is the speed of the 
medium parallel to x. Or, 


—H'=cE+qcE’+E(¢+[cq)), 
c *. H. HHU 149) ). 
Now if m is the TE 
mf vm) == (Ava) m, or m+[mg]=0; (80). 


the third form being for plane waves. If c and » vary as m, similar 
equations hold for them, so (59) become 


(59) 


—H'=cE+cgb! = —E' HH ee. (61) 


Further defining v by ucv?=1, the three quantities mv, cv, and pv 
are made to be constants. 


By adding and subtracting, we obtain 
(£ A 2. 6 H) -o, (5 ve (E—uvH)=0. (62) 
The speed of the positive wave E+-uvH is v+q, that of the negative 
wave v , the g being contained in 9/0t. 
(11). Now in the fluid theory, if v?=dP/dm, P being the pressure, 
0g om 


—v m= Sma: —mq' ge (68) 
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are the equations of connection of mand q. If we make mv=con- 
stant, we have 

m'=(mv/v)'=—mv'/v, and dm/dt=—(m/v)dv/ot; (64) 
80 we can eliminate m, and get 


wa Ot, ag’, ( ) (d- -, (%%) oi (65) 


Compare with (62). Equations (65) are what haan 8 solutions 
are when mu- constant, which requires 


Nm const, or P- oongt— s (66) 


A striking particular case is got by making v=q in the first pair 
of (65). The members of the pair become identical. So v=g=/(z), 
when mv=const. is one solution. Similarly v= —gq= g(x) is another. 
In the first case, the waves are 91 zu at speed 2, positive wave, 
and q:=q—}u at speed 0, negative wave. In the second case, 
q:=}u—g. at speed 0, positive wave, and 4. — $u, at speed 2», 
negative wave. 

If we eliminate v' and v from (65) we obtain 

„1 9 19 
| = i „ a (67) 
which looks well, but is not so workable as (65). 

(12). The operator / Ot vd, which occurs in fluid and solid 
theory, and in electromagnetics, when applied to a scalar or a 
vector, produces the strength of source of the operand. Denote the 
operator here by (s), and apply it to a few quantities. If m is the 
operand, then if it is scalar, 


oem. va vo nd). (68) 


(8) m 
This applies to the er of moving matter, for example. If m is 
made a vector, both forms of expansion apply to the three scala 
components, but only the first form to the complete vector. For 
example, the momentum mq, 


8(mq) = ot md. va 12(s)q+Q(s)m—mq.vq. (69) 


If 50 n) O, as usual in hydrodynamics, this reduces to mn Ot. 
as usual also. 
Similarly, if U is the potential energy, 


0 Ui a ge) va. (70) 


if U is a function of an only. It is also P. vd, quite independently, 
if desired, from the idea of pressure. So (70) gives P in terms of U 
by a differential process, instead of the former integrational and 
vlifferential. 
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If T is the kinetic energy, 
(s)T=T+y(qT)=m T= mq. —qyP. (71) 
If ab is a scalar product, - 
(ab = b‘s)a+a(s)b—ab.vq, (72) 
and (71) may be done by (72) also, by T= ind. 
Again, (3)P, by introducing U, leads to 
OP=| -Utm E vg OU ya. (78) 
When there is impressed force f, it generates momentum and 
pressure. Thus, 
da av] oq (8)U , or. 4 
t=v{ mp1 )U+@ma=m(va5th)=—v ag te A 


(13). In vortex motion (s) VV is important, and also 5 


Thus, 
* f—vP_o@ | (75) 
m ot 

by curling and writing q, for Vvq leads to 
Vwi =Vrq+Vaa)=a+a.v0-+0r AU (78) 
= (Q — A: V-A. i (17) 

et „„ A 

So (0 1 vo aw. and . (78) 


equivalent to Helmholtz and Nanson, with impressed force added. 

The interpretation is done by equation (3) above. Thus (78) and 
(3) are J f oa Qa 9 

5 v. a, 0 gs. a 79) 

If the curl of the impressed force per adi mass is zer6, qi/ m in the 
first equation becomes strictly comparable with s in the second, and 
this s may be taken to be an infinitesimal element of length upon 
a moving vortex line. 

But 1 consider Kelvin’s way suverior for simplicity and clearness 
physically. Then we take s to be element of length on any closed 
circuit of particles, and consider time variation of the circulation. 


Thus, 
eZ (as)= = (sh 77070 — (f Lare). Leg (80) 


by using (79), and then noting that vi“ is polar, 
2 3 l 81) 


n. 290 


and the general theorem of curl makes 
X(as)=2a.n, so 2 =Ê PCE (qn). (82) 
The above equations contain the ee 8 
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If we ask, apart from the mathematics, why rotation of the fluid 
elements is simply carried with the fluid, the answer of course is, 
because there is no tangential stress concerned. A wider view is 
obtained by considering waves in an elastic solid. There are two 
sorts, controlled by the normal and the tangential stresses, or by the 
compressibility and the rigidity, with different speeds. But besides. 
these wave propagations of motion, there is convection. It is usual 
to disregard the convection in examining the wave propagation. 
This convection is analogous to the motion of vortex tubes in a 
fluid. In fact, if we do away with the rigidity, the corresponding 
speed of propagation is brought to zero, and there is only the con- 
- vection of rotation left, that is, the motion of vortex tubes in a fluid. 

Carrying this further, it is natural to abolish the other wave, the 
compressional. To do this, dP/dm=90, or P is independent of m. 
Say, P=0. Now there is simply convection of the compression lett, 
without wave propagation. In the absence of impressed force, wo 
have dq/dt=0. Also U varies as m. And T or zmq: is constant 
for the same group of particles, like U, and d. Also div q. More- 
over, (s) (UT) =O. The vortex properties are unaffected, though 
of course the character of the motion is different. 


Theory of an Electric Charge in Variable Motion. 


§ 534. (1). On pp. 158 to 167 of this volume, I have given the lead- 
ing results concerning the motion of a point-charge, or very small 
spherical surface charge, when in any state of motion. All details 
of the mere working were omitted, for want of space. That was of 
little consequence to the experts who were the only persons likely 
to read the stuff, and who were naturally fully competent to work 
out and verify the results. But it came to my knowledge that some 
readers had difficulty in working out the problems. Even making 
due allowance for the difference between working an original investi- 
gation in ignorance of the results, and a verification of the results 
given, there was, on consideration, some difficulty in the working. 
I shall now, therefore, for the benefit of a larger number of readers, 
work out the problem practically in full, without attempting short 
cuts or making large omissions, | 

The problem is this. A point-charge, which will be called an 
electron for convenience, moves about in the ether in any path at 
any speed. Find the accompanying electromagnetic phenomena. 
There are different ways, and the more the better, if they help one 
another. 

(2). The charge, say Q, in motion at velocity u, constitutes an 
impressed current element of moment Qu. Now the magnetic 
force is the curl of the potential of the current. Here, at the very 
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beginning, however, we meet a distinction between the potential 
of a current element at rest, and of the same in motion. It is not 
merely Q that moves through the ether, but the current Qu as well. 
The simplest case is that of steady straight motion. This I did in 
1888 by one way, and by several other ways since. The potential 
P of Q is changed from /A R' c to 
QAR e (1) 
110 t/v?) sin sing. 
where 8 is the angle between R and u, R being the vector from Q 
to the point of observation, say N. In the figure, Q moves hori- 
zontally; its position momentarily determines the centre of a 
moving field of magnetic force, and also a moving field of electric 
force. They are quite symmetrical about the point Q; in fact they 
move with Q as though rigidly attached to it. The magnetic force 
is a new creation. The electric force is not. But it is not the 
same as if Q were at rest. The distribution of displacement is 
distorted. It is axially attenuated, and equatorially condensed. 
Full particulars have been previously given. 


Now let 2, be the position of Q on the line of motion at the 
moment ti such that 
R= vlt fi), 2 
so that the disturbance leaving z, at the moment ti reaches N when 
Q reaches z, at the moment t. Shift the origin to 21. We have 


R?=R?4R'2—2RR" co , R sin 6 -= R. ain g, (3) 
R R“ „/ % „ 2 
ma, (- sin?) 5 cos 6) (4) 


by elementary geometry. So (1) becomes 
Q/42rRe 
= 1—(u/v) cos o` 
This looks simpler than (1), but would be less easy to work with 
than (1) because it is not at the centre of symmetry, if steady 
straight motion is in question. 
Similarly, the H formula is given by the two forms 


H= Qu 1h sin B Qu [1—12/v?] sin @ (4) 


(4a) 


4xR/4(1—(u4/v*) sin? Bj ? Ar H? [1—(u/v) cos 0)? 
VOL. II. 17 
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(3). If these formulas are to be valid over all space, it is evident 
that Q must have been in straight steady motion for all past time. 
If the charge began to move on'y from z, at the moment ti, then 
the region of disturbance is confined to the sphere of radius R, and 
outside this sphere is the original stationary electric force. This 
becomes clear when the finiteness of v is remembered. But inside 
this sphere, the new distorted and progressive state of electric force, 
accompanied by magnetic force, is fully established. If then, we 
make Q move along a path consisting of a series of straight lines of 
any lengths and dicections, the speed being constant in each piece, 
though variable from piece to piece, the state of electric and mag- 
netic force set up bec mes fully known by the above in all the 
regicns between the spherical surfaces whose centres are at the 
junctions of the separate pieces. Moreover, since the state of 
electric disolacement changes in crossing any one of these spherical 
surfaces, whilst the disp'acement itself is perfectly continuous, in 
the general sense of no divergence, we can, by taking differences, 
find the electromagnetic state in the surfaces themselves, Every 
one of them const.tutes an electromagnetic pulse, which is a pheno- 
menon of radiation. This will come later in more detail. 

(4). Another way is to derive results from the fully worked out 
problem of a growing line of electric current, as done before, pp. 102 
to 117. The results for an element of moving current then follow 
by a terminal differentiation. 

Let dz, be an element of length traversed by Q from the moment 
t, to t,+dh, and let t and i+dé be the corresponding moments at 
N, the point of observa ion. Then the relation between P the 
potential at N when Q moves, and P, the potential when it is at 
rest, is : z 

Pdt Pod ti, or P. Poti. (5) 


This important quantity ti is the dopplerizer of the potential 
function. It should be noted that the speed u is not 21, but is 
dz,jdt, To find ti, we have, if r is the distance of N from the line 


of motion, 
2 vt ti) 6—3, (6) 
oXt—t)(1-8)=— Gaia eah, | 
R(I — fi) — (- zi) ut, v, 
1 1. 1 R 
i 22 Å— — Oe 
therefore 11 I- x/v) cos 0 u G 


So the scalar and vector potentials are 
, A- dug. K 
. = Ax R- ®©) 
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from which the electric and magnetic forces follow by 

E= NPA, H=VvA, (9) 
formally in Maxwell’s manner, but with specially defined potentials. 
The auxiliary conditions are yD=0 except at Q itself, where the 
total divergence must be Q, and H= everywhere. These may 
be tested separately. 

(6. The disturbauze leaving Q at <, at moment t, reaches N at 
moment f. Deseribe a sphere through N, with centre at Q. Then, 
a little later, when Q has reached ~,+d:,, describe about Q another 
sphere of radius sufficient to reach N. Now at the moment this 
sphere reaches N, the first sphere has expanded, and is wholly out- 
side the second, The space between is bounded by two spherical 
surfaces with different centres. So the shell varies in its depth, 


which is v dt [1— (ujv) cos 0] =v dt, /t, =v dt. (10) 
Usefal subsidiary formulas are 
R=v(1—4), R= vn, R= uli, R=—ui,—ui,. (11) 


A- ced Ei- Rü) 02 
R- FU, +5, me r- gr (18) 
. (15) 


Except in the last set, I have not given the working, which is 
plain enough by vector analysis. Note that the acceleration is not u, 
but du/dt,. The symbol Ri means unit vector R. 


_ (7). Here is one derivation of the H formula, using some of ne 
subsidiary results: 


. ok vr ( 10 K 4 4 d R- É VRÈ 


a BR 1 d VRÈ RR 


HE R dt tRdt R 
se R VRÈ- 10 pe EVER 
1 1 — å e 


„Ru Bu lee. E | BE j ~1) 


= a 5 Ru. e u f f et VRu d) 
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So H=VvA makes, if =1—w?/v?, 
Q i i NHhRu-LI (V RU. Baby ] | 
H 4 fl R VRu „ (VBu R Ru) |, d 


showing one term depending on u, and two more upon u and u. 
The interpretation will come presently. As a check upon the 
accuracy of the result, do it by a different way, and come to. the 
same result. Only by that means does a feeling of confidence in 
fallible working arise, in complicated work. 


d u du f. ut?/dR u dR RE du 


— p -no p amp — 


de R-Rujy dv R R?\ de v dæ v da 
e 9 i i 2 . t $ : s l 8 
= — fp 5, (iR HiH ÉR i )+ „RI. N, ). (18) 
So, operating by Vi,, 
ye d iR; i, °° 
VII ae a Viu | 
-h vin éBii—2(m+* Rai, ) +BR,i}. (19) 
This being the vector i, component of the curl, add on the i, and 
is components symmetrically, making | 
u ook = 112 22 Ru ; 
VNR) c) Ro uu 2405 + 12 VRiu. (20) 
Therefore, finally, a 
= u -Qh Aa Iv. u R,ut, 
H- Vo- Bua) dL R Eu RT a. 0 


This will be seen to be the same as (17), since R= RR. 
(8). Now to find the electric force due to the moving Q. First, 
the A part. . ö 

- 24 u dus Qu / Ru Ru 
AA dt R- Buo ATR ark ü- „ e) 
Qui. Qui? un Ru 
rk (U- Lui 
_ Qué, Qui og „ Rü) l 
Next the —vP part. We have, by differentiation, 


t. t 2 sa BU x 
9 (Ribe. +o Bi} e : (28) 


op- O [Riet R R. 
So or- ng Bahe n W. Bu]. (24) 
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The electric force being -A- vP, we now add (22) x u to in 
Observe that the middle term of (24) cancels the v in { } term of 
(22). What is left makes 
— Qt, = 20A ＋ Bui, 
E= tirk . 50 ArR (u 18 5). (25) 

Here it will be recognised that the first part, which does not con- 
tain u, represents the steady progressive field due to Q moving 
straight at steady velocity u; or rather, a part of the same con- 
tained in a shell between two spherical surfaces. These are infinitely 
close together when u varies. But when u is steady for a time, 
then so is E, except for the progressive motion and the expansion 
of the two shell skins. When u varies, again, the centre of 
symmetry of the quasi-steady field in the infinitely thin shell is at 
the point which Q would occupy at the moment ¢ if the velocity u 
were maintained steady from the. moment ¢, If u is not steady, 
this centre of symmetry moves, usually in a curve, also unsteadily. 
A diagram will make plain better than the mathematical formulas, 
though I do not see how the true results could be got without 
mathematics, not even by Faraday. 

(9). If we put E= Ei Ez, and H=H,+H,, where Ei, H, do not 
contain the acceleration, and E,, H, do, then we have these simple 


relations, 
Hi Vu, H. V:, (28) 


where v is the velocity of the expanding shell, that is, radial from 
the point 2,, and of size v. So only E, and E, need be specified, 
and may be written 


af 3 ty as 
E,= 7-28 A ’ B. = e w -5i Rw}, (27) 


where 8=R—uR/r, the vector from Q in the figure above to N, 
the point of observation, when u is steady. As this vector is not 
in general drawn from the real position of the charge at time t, the 
new symbol § is introduced. These are the formulas given on 
p. 162, where however the acceleration was denoted by A. To 
avoid the double use of A, which is now the vector-potential, the 
acceleration 1 is now called w. It is given by u= Wi. 

If we multiply E, by R, we get 0, because R. Sti R. So E, is 
perpendicular to B, and therefore lies in the shell, or is tangential. 
Its direction in the shell is perpendicular to VwS, because if we 
multiply E, by this vector, we get O again. In fact, we may write 


Bas 4025 EVR, Vw8, (28) 


showing the two — at a glance. 
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Also, H.—cvVR,EB.; so H, is also entirely in the shell, and is 
perpendicular to Ez, and Es, H, together constitute a simple electro- 
magnetic spherical pulse, in which E=pvH. But it requires to be 
supplemented by the quasi-static Ei, H, in the shell, to produce 
complete satisfaction as regards divergence of D. 

Since VuD,= VvDi, we may also write H= VvD complete, by (26). 

(10). Another way of exhibiting the E result is got thus. 


E10 d R. „Rv (all -f]. (29) 


Ar (dtR R/ idR R 
Here R= —wi,, and yVR=Ryt,, 80 f . 
£ d 1% onnl (d s eel) 
-% ROWER Sela rR 60 


where S=R-Ru/v and B/t,=RB,8. Also, 
h(y—u)=7(Bytt, EW n G- IR- 


=i RÉ, Leh O -H R" ie OH 
So B= {i+ RR aBR YR] 
ee a ° e f i 
t+ 2 (RR, ARE RO) (82) 
as on p. 174. From this, 50 l 
` oe * 


In these, remember that R, is unit vector. - 
(11). At a great distance we may write approximately 
n 
E= 45 Ri (34) 
which is strikingly simple, but needs some development for use. 
Thus, . oe 2 2 e oe 
. @R d/R RRR BR, RR RR 
-h R- nR R.) R R R W C 
From this the R—? terms should be rejected again, making 
= Q — ee , f 
= kP RR,) (35) 
Now suppose an electron is revolving in an orbit whose vector 
radius from a fixed origin is s, whilst r is the vector from the origin 
to the observing point. Then by differentiations, 


'B=r-s, -s: R=r+s—2rs, Ri=ss—ér, 


H+RR=s+s0—-rs, R. . gg) 
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So, at a distance, when r and R are practically the same, 


E 45 ax 


R= —sr,, ~ (8— BY). 11). (37) 


That is, if we describe a sphere of radius r, the tangential com- 
ponent on its surface of the vector — (20/2 Ns is the electric force 
due to Q moving in any small orbit s. But the formula will fail 
when a/ R is not very small. Electronic orbits may be imagined to 
be excessively small, but R may be so too. 


(12). Let the path be elliptic, with velocity of the spring kind. 
Say, 


s= Husi, cos-+ ui, sin } nt, a=’ 4 =f- — uaj; sin + 24]; cos } nt,.(88) 
Then | 
na—1(1—1r,.7,)8= * cos ＋ iz sin r nl; tl COS + Sur an) Jet, (89) 
+o sin) | lnt, 


2 0 ＋ * 
sifu a th cos+ “u, sin) jat 


isf Zu, eos CG ein) Nti, (40) 

where æ r sin o cos G, /r sin 6 sin ø, 2 = cos 0. (41) 
84 e 

Also, 66 — 51 ag’ 8$= 8, CoS P—8, sin G. (42) 


The components of the projection of s/n on the spherical surface 
are therefore 
n—139= cos du cos nt, cos Sui sin nt, sin Ø), (48) 
n—134=(u, sin nt, cos P— u cos nt, sin Ø); l (44) 
and the components of the electric force at a distance due to the 
orbitally revolving Q are 


E= u fe. as cos O (u, cos nt, cos Gut sin nt, sin Ø), (45) 
E= -u je 4 . ( cos nt, sin S- u, sin nt, cos ). (46) 
(13). In case of circular motion u,=u:=u. Then 
a 
E= . (47) 
_— #Qu d. 
Ky= —4aRn dÈ ). (48) 


But a linear oscillator had better be done with different ooordi- 
nates. Let Q be the angle between r and the y axis, supposed to 
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be the axis of vibration. The projection of s on the sphere is simply 
nu sin Q sin nt, Lines of longitude. So 


2 

= uvH = = z 4% ein Q. sin ti. (49) 
These formulas are deceptively simple. The developments arising from 
d?/dt? will follow. They are closely related to the old theory of the 
mean and eccentric anomalies in planetary motion. Also, the more 
general developments, including the state of B and E right up to 
the electron itself, will come in due course. | 

(14). To obtain the exact formulas for a circular orbit, at any 
distance therefrom, use the ordinary spherical coordinates. The 
circle is of radius a, in the plane z, y, whilst z is the axis of revolu- 
tion; 0 is measured from the = axis, and ¢ from the x axis. The 
charge Q revolves positively in the circle, at speed u, and angular 
speed n=u/a, and 4=0 when ¢,=0 fixes the epoch. So 


a aii cds iz sin) nti, u=u(—i, sin -＋ ia cos) nt, (50) 
Rara. Ru- ru, duſdti -- nia, ¢:=¢—nt,, (51) 
Ru ru sin 6 sin(¢—nt, ru sin 0 sin Gt, (52) 
R?=a?+r°—2ar sin 0 cos Gi, ra ra sin 0 cos 51 (58) 
From these, the formula for the vector potential is 
Quli: cos — ii sin) nt 


Dela Tal--Lar ain 0 cos p} I- (urſe) ain 5 ain f © 
Now find the radiational part of H. or H.. fsa is, by (17), 
— Qt du u 
H. 45 RVR ae ate Ro E (55) 


By the preceding formulas (50) to (53), we find 
VRu=i,(— zu cos nt,)+i,(—zu sin mti) ia (xu cos+ yu sin)nt, 85 
(56) 


vR? uli sin nt,—i 1,2 cos nt, +is(y co sin )nti]l. (57) 


Insert on in nee and we get, es rearrangements, 


22 11 


cos 0 sin nei ahs 1 cos 6 cos nt,(sin 0 cos ¢,— aß) 
+i,{—cos 6 cos N- . sin ati . 5 
blen 6 sin t (an 0 cos —90 0 (58) 


This is exact, but requires the value of ti and of tn to be be in. 
We have 


pea 00 
I sin 0 cos 0 —5 — ein 0 ein 1 
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The first approximation is 
t. 1 a 2 i 
tp | 1+% sino cos i+ — ein @ sin $ |. (60) 
Now a/r at a distance from the orbit may be a very small fraction 
of u/v. If so, we have, by (59), 
-= = ( 1—* -sin 6 sin a). (61) 


This dismissal of a/r fae (59) ‘acai great simplification. Pz 
j and r/R=1 in i It reduces to 


= — 2 111 Í 1 cos 6 sin nt +f, cos 6 cos nt, sin 0 cos dr} 
+i, {—cos 0 cos nt,+ ......... sin nt, e 
+i,| in 6 sin ei- “h sin? o costs, \ |, (62) 
in which = ( 1—% sin 6 ein „% (68) 
Divide into 9 and ¢ components. 
99 
ut? u 
Hy y= Veh ae sin ¢,— —! sin 0 costy, }, (64) 
1: CATE T (14th sin 6 ein c.] eos 6 cos gy. (65) 
But here j s 
in g, — (/) sin 0 co ( sin 9 —“sin t 
BIR Qa 1—(u/v) sin 6 sin ¢, (sin 91 oo 0a (66) 
and 1454 ein 6 sin G1 ti. (67) 
So (64), (65) are transformed to 
nu 2 
Hyo= fret (tin q sino), (68) 
Ha- . cos 9 COS Q. (89) 
Now here comes a very curious phenomenon. The value of ¢, is 
Gi nt, = -.- R/ v). (70) 


In my first working out of this problem, I naturally substituted r 
for R in (70) to suit the formulas (62), and later forms. That it 
could be otherwise never occurred tome. Yet it led to results 
which were physically wrong. The explanation found was this. 
Although a/r is negligible compared with w/v, we must not turn R 
to r in i. Thus, 


R=r 7 — sin 6 cos 61 7) =r (-; sin 0 cos A) 
to the first power of a/r. It makes 


¢,=¢— n{ t= 5 sin ô cos h= 0-5 —5 sin 9 co Gi. (71) 
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So we may write 
: a 
60-61 — 7 sin 0 cos bien —9 (72) 
as the equation of condition to which (68), (69) are subject, along 
with (63). The may- be excessively small difference between R and 


r turns out to be quite important enough to be counted in. 
Observe that 


a u a ru a 27 u N 
on 70 Der) -C T) -G) (0 
if A= wave length. So if A/ 21 is large, it is u/v that is relatively 


negligible. But if a/2rr is small, it is a/r that is negligible (as 
above) in the value of fi. 


(15). To analyse (68), (69) into circular functions. Let 


G1 0 B C008 hy. (74) 
di d, 1 : 
Then a 17 sin 6 sin ¢, „ „ =t,, (75) 
as 51 sin ¢.t,, — a ti (76) 
dd, —— 1 dp 1 9) 
d d? 
460 ein ¢,=008 9. bi, -Te sin ġı=(sin its. (77) 


Since d /d d/d (ni) at a fixed point, the use of differentiations to 
po is obviously appropriate. Equations (68), (69) are the same as 
da 
+ Hig=— 2 cs 9 0 - cos 9 4 one 7 COS 0 cos 91. AA (78) 
un a. Qun s 
“isro dl =% (sin ġı—B)i?. (79) 


Now expand by trigonometry (theorem due to Lagrange) sin ¢, and 
cos 2 in series of sines and cosines of multiples of ¢. Thus, first, 


j= dee e ee E f., 60 


+ Hye = sin 651 


. 2 
ant tate tet Sat a9 (81) 


cos (b, = 008 dot B cos dy gin Po— (cont dy sin Py)’ 
+5 (eos? posin 90) —. ., (82) 
. £,5(sin ¢,—f)=— (cos Pa) + B(cos? $)’— Hom $ A 


15 E (cost p)". ( 
where the accent means d/d.. Now put the powers of cos ¢, in. 
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terms of multiples. For convenience in printing, let c7 mean 
cos 7%, and së mean sin 5¢,. 


. 3 
sin 5 5132 +5 4 % .—6 800-402. 8 
14 5 65 + 508-+10c1)’ EA ges cet 1502+ 10)" 

+E cler 10+ ales 4 8501)" — (8+ 808-+28c4-+ 5694-85)" 


taa Feos 9c7+36c5 + 84c3+ ie etre (84) 


Carrying o out the 5 we come to 


sin 61-6102 4. 1 — Eal- 883 351) 5. 50474 1802) 


2503 
+ Fr at vs . 8 101) Fessel. 15.202) 


7 25 - —1.5%s5—21.8%s8—B5e1). (85) 


Here notice a the expansion of cos Si may be got from that of 
ain ¢, by differentiating to Go and dividing by 1, 2, 3, . . all along 
And the same applies to (cos Gi)“ by doing the same to (sin ¢,)”. 
So we need only develop (sin Si)“, and this is facilitated by doing 
the double differentiation to dy required i in (76), (77) along with the 
others. Thus, observing (77), we oe 


tu' (ein G- G0 = (eos o) + B(cos* po)” — P (cos 6 "(cost po)" — 
Se (cos Po)’ + F(cos 2hyt+ 1)’ 22 (008 3000 + 3 cos 40“ 
+5 eae 4¢,+4 cos 2p, +3) Y—.... (86) 


CCC 
Here a -a, e Tese- 


= 10 pi 7. . 6. 5 pe 
—— 20 2170 tod 4 1.253 2610) 264 gn) G5 

if, for the moment c an re ay. 8=8iN go. 
The next gives - 2(d/dg) J (28); the next —2(d/d8)J3(38), and so 

on. So the e result is 
i (sin ġ,—8)=2 gaan Pa: J1(8) - cos 20 ) :(28)—sin 3%,-Js(3F) 

+ 008 4. J (48) ＋ sin 54.5 ;(58)— ...—... ＋ . . J, (88) 
and 8 one, by the process described just after (85), comes to. 


i3008 61 2reos $o- J1(8)— 3 cos 3p,.J3(38) + 5 cos 5%. J8(5) +- 
p +2 sin 2¢).32(28)—4 sin 4¢5.J4(48)+...]- (80) 
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These results, (88), (89), used in (78), (79), complete the explicit 
solutions. 

(16). This brings us to Bessel’s expansions of the formulas for 
the mean and eccentric anomaly in a planetary orbit. Very few 
electronic investigators know much about this old subject, so for 
comparison with the electromagnetic problem, I add a few notes 
N thereon. The figure shows part of the elliptic orbit, and part of a 


concentric circle. -The polar co-ordinates of a point on the ellipse 
are 1, 0, with the focus as origin; the circle has radius a, the major 
semi-axis. The minor one is b. Then 


= & e?) 1. 55 

— - e 008 Gi) ey 621 ar (90) 
is the polar equation ete to focus. Draw a perpendicular 
from the end of r to the circle at ¢,, and let ¢,=nt,. Then the angle 
Go is called the mean anomally, ¢, the eccentric anomaly, and 6 
the true anomaly, when a planet is at P, and the sun at S. Let 
¢ revolve uniformly in the circle, We have, by dynamics of 
particles, 


d= Te sin g — tan 2 (Ie) tan anid, 091) 


The uniform revolution of ¢, is accompanied by a continuously 
variable revolution of ¢,. Bessel showed that 


$,=Py+2 {Ii(e) sin dot 45,(2e) sin 2% H $5,(8e) ain 3% . 

cos pı, = e (Jo- J:) e) cos o (Ji Js) (20) cos 20% 
+$(Js—J,)(8e) cos 890 

sing,=(J, +J a) e) sin G (J+ Jg) (2e) cos 2G 9+ $(J2+-J,)(8e) sin 800. 
If in these, we put e=my £, and reduce Go and ¢, by z r each, we 
make ¢,=¢,+-8 cos bi, and the results will correspond to some in 
my electromagnetic problem above, although there is no dynamical 
resemblance between the two problems. 

(17). But it is not from these expansions, however useful for 
minute calculation, that we can see what the resultant effect is. 
For that we should examine the unexpanded H formulas them. 
selves, giving special values to ¢, and ¢, in a complete revolution. 
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There is a great difference between the results on the axis and in 
the equatorial plane, where the Doppler effect is fully developed. In 
speaking of dopplerisation, it should be understood in a wider sense 
than in the old Doppler effect. The distortional effects due to the 
motion of a source of disturbance should be understood. In the 
uniform straight motion of a charge, for instance, the effect is equa- 
torial compression of the tubes of displacement, and this is the 
same fore and aft. This is different from the old Doppler effect, 
which is a compression in front of the moving source of light, 
causing an increase of frequency in light of any one sort. Behind 
effects are ignored; but in plane waves the effect is the opposite, a 
lengthening of the waves and a lowering of frequency. 

Now when a charge revolves in a fixed circle, and the point of 
observation is in its plane, the charge is sometimes moving towards, 
and sometimes moving. away from the observing point. There is 
compression and increase of intensity in the first case, and expan- 
sion and decrease of intensity in the second case. So the sine wave 
is distorted, with a shifting closer of the nodes, an increase of intensity 


between them, and a decrease outside. The main effect at the 
observing point of increasing the speed gradually from 0 up to v is 
to gradually squeeze the nodes together once per revolution, with 
a great concentration of the disturbance. During the rest of the 
revolution, the disturbance, of the opposite sign, is widespread and. 
weak. The final result at u/v=1, is mere pulses, one per revolu- 
tion, together with the spread weak disturbance of the opposite sign. 
The figure will show the beginning of this process. 
In the plane of the orbit, (= Ir, H.g=0, and 


H. Qnu ein gi di=g—nt, 


rro {1— (w/v) sin pj” = —~ cos Pi. (92) 
v 
The position of the nodes is given by 
- .  & _, uf, ui 5 
sin G1 , . 60 01 “) (98) 


Say «/v=}, then ¢,=7/6, and ¢)=7/6 £ 3(})+ 
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Next carry ¢, through meyers: Let h be the second fractional 
factor in (92). 
=0, 61 Ir, HET, 1 = , 
uw 1 u 1 
h=— wae h=— = h= TT (94) 
Note the change from 1—u/v to 1+u/v in the second and fourth 
results for H. 

If u/v= 4, the variation of intensity is from —} to +4. 

If u/v= 10, the variation is from — 422 to +100. 

So u/v=9/10 makes strongly marked pulses in the equatorial 
plane. 

We always have ¢,=¢,, when the charge is nearest toor furthest 
from the observing point, and is therefore moving perpendicularly 
to R. In the first quadrant, ¢, leads, and in the second it lags. 90 
may be regarded as the real revolving charge, and ¢, as a fictitious 
effective charge, nearly the same as the real when u/v is very small, 
but in spasmodic motion when it is large. 

(18). It is now desirable to give the fully expanded formulas for 
the complete H, and so remove the previous restriction to the 
electromagnetic part, and allow of approach to the centre of the 
orbit. The same coordinates x, y, z, and 7, 6, ¢ will be used. The 
quasi-static Hi or VuD,, is represented thus. 


H = Qr?u . 9 
17... — — Sc ee 3 

aur: { ien 0 cos . sin & sin ¢, } 
Hiem a 05) 


r 
If eA coer 86 


Here Hir is the radial component out from centre of circular orbit. 
If a /r is very small, Hir varies as 7—3, and then also 


0 
H. -w sin ¢, COs 8 N cos ¢, (96) 
(1-5 sin e sin $1) —— 


Comparing with the corresponding H, formulas, we see that «?v/nr 
is the multiplying factor, not counting phase change. Or 
(1 ⁰ 5 / (rr. So if 2ar/A is large, the quasi-static Hi is corre- 
spondingly small. 

It may also be asked whether the quasi-static part can be sensible 
at a distance when u is nearly equal tov. The answer is that the 
R component of H, tends to  /R* when the corresponding part of 
Hz tends to œ / R. 
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In vector-cartesian form (95) is the same as 
a Qu i, cos 8 cos nf, . i: cos & sin nt, —i,(sin 6 cos har) (97) 


dart I/ (u/v) sin @ sin 91 1 . 
the denominator being the same as in (95). At the centre of the 
orbit r=0, and H, reduces to the axial component only, say 


2 
Hu- vpe. (98) 


It varies as the speed at first, but then comes «? into play and shuts 
it off eventually. But this is not the complete magnetic force at 
the centre. We must add on the electromagnetic part. Put r=0 
in the formula (58) for H.. It reduces to 


H. - is, . 1 (99) 


Se the complete H at the centre is H=i;(Qu/4ra*) at any speed. 
The complete electromagnetic H, may also be written thus, 
SS e A 
Jr Rir—(ujv)sin 0 cos 11 
[R., . ua 
X i, (7 ein ney +> sin o cos o> cos ni, t cos 8 


u, i ua «, 
+is „ cos nt, + z sin 0 sin $— >, in nt, 08 e 
e R e 2 u . : ua? Iua 2 
+is{ 7 sin 6 sin ¢,— „sin r v Sin 8 cos 6 4000 


If to this we add the quasi-static Hi, equation (97), we obtain the 
complete H. 


H= Qu 
~ mr R/r—(u/v) sin 0 cos ¢, F 
: 1 wsR. 2% 


1 y u R UÙ. 2 
+i, cos 6 7 ain nt,— "(= cos 1211 ＋ v sin 6 sin $) } 
from which come the polar formulas 
e W 1 „ a a 
H= Fi Rir— (ul) an 0 cos al + oe (¢ pee 90) 


Hz = % ( beats E sin e . cos G1 )] ’ (103) 


a, nN R, 2 
2 sin 0 750 ron ġı— T 0) | (104) 
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At a great distance the terms which tend to be negligible are the 
whole of H,, the first term in Hy, and the first and second in He. 
Remember in all these that := - ti, and R=v(t—4). 
In the plane of the orbit the formula is 


isQua 4272 wRr J 
n- el . r- Lomo (14%) fene] uon 
The transformation formulas from (101) to (102), (108), (104) 
cannot be remembered, so are here inserted for reference. Say for 


the moment that H,, H,, H, are the three scalar rectangular com- 
ponents of H, then l 


H,=—H, sin H H,. cos , H, sin . Hy cos . H, oos 6-H, sino, 
He- (Hi cos ¢+ H, sin ꝙ) cos 6 Hs sin %, H, cos 0— H, sin = Hs. 
H,= (H, cos p+ H, sin ¢) sin ＋ Hs cos 6, (106) 
(19). Now us milarly for the spring elliptic orbit. Semi-axes a 
and b, along i, and ij. Let 
s= (iib cos Ti: a sin) nti, u=n(—i,b ain i a cos) ne, (107) 
where 8 is the path, u the velocity, and w=du/dt,=—n*g the 
acceleration. Then in 


H. ae ( +5 +—} A Rw. Ruf. (108) 

we have 
R=r—s=i,(x—b cos né,)+i,(y—a sin nt, I is, | (109) 
Ru=n(—bxsin+ ay cos) nt, - a) sin nt, cos nt, (110) 
Rw=—n*(bz cos-+ ay sin— b? cos?—a? sin®)nt,, (111) 
VRu=n[(—i,za cos—i,eb ain) nti - is (ca cos+-ybsin)nt, —ab}}, (112) 
VRwW = A* ii sin—i,2b cos+ is(—xa sin+yb oo) jn. (118) 


Using these in (108) we come to 
H,= on R A {iza sin—i,2b cos+is(yb o- sin)} nt, 
b cos + ay sin — b? cos? — a? sin?)n?, 


* {(i,za cos+ i,2b sin)jnit,—i[ (za cos. yb sin) nt, — ab} |, (114) 
| which may be more conveniently transformed to 


H. = ads 


re | har cos sin mit Rian cos nh} 
arena 5. ‘sin eK sin nt, } 


ise? sin of Y- fir ae 0x2} ), (115) 
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where, for convenience in composing, X, X Z are defined by 
(Deos Tue sinnt (116) 


X=6 eos ꝙ cos nf, +a sin ꝙ sin nt, — ’ 


rain 9 
wo 7 e a s 
t= i sin ꝙ cos nt, — 5 eos ꝙ sin nt,, (117) 
27 cos ꝙ cos nt 2 in ¢ sin nt, ee ¿ 118 
. i a a r sin 0 (118) 


No assumptions about N have been made, so (115) is com- 
plete, up to w=», after which a wider theory is necessary. But we 


still require an expression for /R. This is given in the genera! 
case by 


(3) =j ı (2 = sin? +7, “3 cos? ) nt 


3 
—2sin 0 > cos ꝙ 0087 sin 9 sin nt, | 


2 


mr. b . a, b? — a? 
— — sin ( eos ꝙ sin né, sin ꝙ cos nt, +- 
* r 7 rT’ 81 


Ao in nt, cos nt, 


(119) 


But here, for distant application, we may of course first neglect 
oe and //. This reduces (119) to 


[1 sin 1 cos e+ sin eos nt, 
nh . a 
+ ( sin a — cos ) sin nt, }] ° (120) 


If we further neglect a/r and bjr against na/v and nb/v, which are 
21 v ang 1 / v, We come to 


n u; . ay 
rs -[ sin IG: sin $ cos ni cos d sin mt) : (121) 


The quasi-static part H, must be counted along with (115) near 
the orbit, and up to the centre, if desired. Its expression is 


H, = Qe ue nr [cos 0 (ia 008 nt, +ib sin nt) 
- is sin ofa cos & cos R +b sin ¢ sin nt, ——— 8]. (122) 
and the components for spherical coordinates are 
Hy= Qe? Ea nr(b cos & sin nt, a sin ¢ cos nt) cos 0, 


RE {ao cos ꝙ cos nt, +b sin > sin ti Dein a] , (128) 


VOL. III. G 
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The dotted lines mean what is over them, from =, to and with nr. 
It will, of course, be remembered that there are circumstances 
under which the radiational part is insignificant. Then only the 
quasi-static magnetic force counts. There is then no sensible 
waste of energy by radiation. The estimates of the waste of energy 
and momentum will follow. 

(20). In order to verify that the general solutions (115), 22) 
above, correctly reduce at a distance to the much simpler ones 
(45), (46) previously obtained by a vectorial process, we may employ 
the transformation formulas () 06). By neglecting a*/r? and 5% 2, 
and also making R/r=1, and disregarding the quasi-static part, we 
come after some complicated reductions to 


? 
H= Ore" cos I cos & cos nt + Uy sin ¢ sin mti], 


Ho= Qn, sin ꝙ cos nt, — U, COS & sin Nt, — —2 sin a | » (124) 


in which (121) must be used, with r=R on the left side. It may 
also be derived from 
nt, nt - Rv) t- /i) - R- 7)/v 
=n(t—r/v)+v—1 sin (. cos & cos nt, ui sin ꝙ sin nt). (125) 


We should now, by analogy with thé circular orbit, bring in d?/dt?. 
This means more complicated work, though it is only to test the 
accuracy of the results, We come to 


— _ C. 
ig Arrv dnt)’ 
Ho- (u sin & COS nt: 1 cos > sin ti), (127) 


subject to (121) with r=R on the left side. 

This peculiarity of the elliptic formulas should be borne in mind, 
which does not present itself in the circular formulas. It may be 
that b/R is negligible, but that a/R is not. Then we should go back 
to the general formulas, and use the appropriate reduced forms. 
Then again one of these ratios may be actually zero, namely, in the 
-caso of a linear vib rator, whilst the other may be either negligible 
or not, according to the position of the point of observation. If 
this is at such a distance as to make r and R practically identical, 
then, if u = O, we have 


‘tle COB & COS NE T ui sin o sin nt) cos d, (126) 


~o d2 
Hy= Ae cos 6 sin ¢ sin ti 1 2 5 bp sin ¢ sin nt, 1155 
Ho= . (- oos ꝙ sin mti) — -u cos ¢ sin ti), 
subject to ti n(t—7/v) + (u,/2 sin 6 sin & sin mti. (129) 


The velocity is u- iu cos né,, and the path is s=i,asin nt. 
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But in the general case, to allow of approach of the point of 
observation right up to the vibrating charge, we should put b=0 in 
(114) and (119), and not forget to include the quasi-static part (122) 
of the inagnetic force. 

At the centre itself where r=0, in the case of an elliptic orbit, 
N- Roa fin fr eds n R? = b? cos? nt,+ a? sin? Ati, (130) 


yar tFab Qrt hn (181) 


Ar RvY T TER? ° 

Tho first part of H is electromagnetic, the second part quasi- 
static. The direction is axial. When a=b, we reduce to Qultr«?, 
as was before verified. 


(21). No formal proof is needed that the induetion in the above 
solutions has no divergence, because that is secured by the mag- 
netic force being the curl of a vector. But a proof is, perhaps, 
needed that the displacement has no divergence outside the moving 
charge, that is, that 


i = di À 20 —4 i 1 d ey 
div E divuA+vP)=0 45 div (a Tua, v VOR (132) 


This leads to a few remarks on the potentials in electromagnotics. 
Maxwell's potentials were of the instantancous kind appropriate to 
steady states. They can, and have been, used in electromagnetic 
investigations. Yet the progressive scalar potential was well-known 
in investigations of sound vibrations. Why then was it so slow in 
getting into electromagnetics? It arose from the presence of two 
potentials. First A, and then P as an auxiliary to make the diver. 
gence of B come right. This gave trouble, and sometimes con- 
fusion and error arose even when these potentials were of the in- 
stantaneous sort. In my investigations of plane, spherical, and 
cylindrical waves published in 1888 I used no potentials, but the 
electric and magnetic forces themselves, connected together in 
differential equations by differential operators analogous to the 
resistance operator Z in V=ZC, of which a good deal was said in 
vol. 2. Now this work was entirely of the progressive kind, and if 
translated into poten ials would involve the use of progressive 
potentials. There wosld be no advantage in the translation in 
general, in fact, the reverse ; though in some special cases relating 
to point sources the potentials might be useful The Z operators 
are more advanced. In the article in this volume on the two sorts 
of pulees in an elastic solic. there is a transition by integration 
from the operators for points to those for surfaces and solids. This 
rounds off the treatment, and harnionises diverse ways of working. 
VOL. In. 8902 
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I think it was G. F. FitzGerald who first brought the progres- 
sive A and P into electromagnetics. There is an account of his 
investigation in Gray’s ‘* Electricity and Magnetism,” vol. 1. near 
the end. But his potentials were not dopplerized, and were only 
suitable for continuous distributions of sources. Now it is possible, 
by elaborate integrational expedients, to use the undistorted poten- 
tials when the sources are discontinuous. But it is much better to 
use the distorted potentials at once. We should then show that 
the distorted A and P used above fit together properly. I should 
be satisfied myself by the general fitness of results, and only forced 
myself to do the following :— 


aiv K (R- „) - Bw) 5 a 


E) 
(R- ) (sori + +w—Rw. 5) 
A= 00 vu Rw jai (irei Ru 
tah (ime- B % Rü) +i (-— . Er- 2 1 


Rur. R 
a Rv . Nu (ef u- Lu- E Bo) | 


A nY 


pi E Lt da Ru) 


Ru Ru , Ru? 
E ere , N 


11 Rufe. uu ae h| uut, Ru Ri Rutz 


R. R Re RI Rot Ro R. RP 
Ru 34 R. R. Ru 


e U- B- 3 Ra 


T 2uuk Ru R. . Ru 171 6 34 iaia BH") 


R vt, i w BD () 6) 
B) 6 ) ), i 
4+ Buet— Ruu , Bu) 
(2) vt, wT ape 
B) 15 
4 un Ru RaRa) o. Q.E.D.] (188) 
+l ER ai Re, l 


( ©) G) (6) | 
Several of the before given subsidiary formulas have been used, 
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and, to ease matters finally, undersigns, like (2), are used. All the 
(1)’s come to 0, and so do all the (2)’s, and so on to all the (6)’s. 
80 all comes to nought, I dare say, and should think likely, that a 
much simpler proof can be given. 

As regards the total divergence at Q itself coming to Q, I think 
this is sufficient. Start the charge from rest or steady straight 
motion at a certain moment, then let it be in variable motion for a 
certain interval, and finally bring it to steady straight motion again. 
Space will then be divided into three regions. In the inner and in 
the outer regions are quasi-static states of displacement, whilst in 
the middle region is electromagnetic disturbance as well. It has 
been proved for the quasi-static states that the total displacement 
outward is Q (in previous work). So Q of displacement enters the 
middle region from inside and leaves it on the outside, without (as 
just proved) any divergence in the middle region itself. Since this 
middie region may be extended inward avd outward, the proof 
covers all space, and ary sort of variable motion of Q, with this 
caution, that should u change quite suddenly, there is an electro- 
magretic pulse generated requiring special reckoning. 

It will be noted that the terms AA and vp in (132) are not ee 
from divergence separately. 

(22). The following figure will serve to show plainly many 
peculiaritics in the analysis. The curved line 1 to 7 in the middle 
ropresents a portion of the path of a point charge in motion. The 
numbers show its position at seven moments cf time (tr, fz, &e.), 
differing by the same ivterval of time from any one to the next. 
Since the points are not equidistant, the velocity varies. It in- 
creases, if the motion is smooth, from 1 up to 84 about, and then 
falls off grestly. 

The sphere 1 is centred upon 1, 2 upon 2,andsoon. Their radii 
are such that the whole figure corresponds to the state at one 
moment of time . That is, the radius of 1 is R. Ut); of 2, 
R, = vlt t:), and so on. Outside the sphere 1 may be imagined to 
be any number of similar spheres. They belong to positious of the 
chargs passed through before the point 1 was reached. Similarly 
we may fill up the central space right up to the charge itself, by 
making the time interval smalier. Note, however, that the charge 
is not necessarily at the point 7 at the moment 2, but is most likely 
further on. The exception is when the charge stops dead at the 
point 7 at the moment t,. If so, the whole of the sphere 7 
will be occupied by the simple electrostatic uniformly radial dis- 
tribution of displacement. In passing, I ask why has not a 
“spherical surface a name of its cwu, reserving sphere for a 
solid? There is occasionally confusion. ) ö 
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The shells in the figure may all be subdivided, of course. So we 
come ultimately to the whole of space being divided into shells of 
infinitesimal depth, corresponding to the infinitesimal elements of 
the path traversed by Q. This path element is udi, The shells 
are spherical, but not of uniform depth, because the two sides of a 
shell have different centres. The depth is vdt, transversely round 
u, but elsewhere it is vdt,[1—(u/v) cos 6]. Thus it varies from 
vdt,(1—u/v) in front to vdt,(1+u/v) behind, showing a compression 
in front and an expansion behind. 


The electric and magnetic state may be described by supposing 
that the charge Q is continuously emitting electric and magnetic 
disturbance with its natural isotropic manner of spreading distorted 
by the motion, so that what would be in a spherical shell of uniform 
depth vdt, is really. found in the shell of variable depth as above. 
Similarly, in the case of a shell of finite depth, as in the figure, say 
that bounded by the surfaces 4 and 5, the disturbance emitted by Q 
between kt, and tz is wholly contained in that shell. Moreover, this 

is true not only at a particular moment, but for all time. For the 
two surfacés of the shell expand at speed v, each from its own 
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centre, and the same formulas for P and H in the shells continue 
valid for all time. or until a change of conditions occurs. Some of 
the consequences are rather striking. 

Suppose, for instance, that the velocity of Q is constant between 
the points 1 and 2. The the shell between the 1 and 2 spheres 
contains only the quasi-static state called E. and H, in the above. 
The centre of symmetry is at a point q to the right of the point 2. 
It is exactly where the charge Q would be at the moment ¢ if it con- 
tinued moving with the velocity it had between the points 1 and 2. 
The actual position of the charge may, however, be anywhere else. 
No matter, the distribution of E, in the shell 1, 2 is radial outward 
from the progressive virtual source, and is condensed equatorially, | 
or up and down, «nd expanded laterally, or right and left. As the 
shell expands the electric force Ei alters so as to keep in touch with 
the new position of the virtual charge. 

There need be no magnetic disturbance outside the sphere 1, or 
inside the sphere 2. If so, then Q was jerked into motion at the 
point 1, and stopped at the point 2. Then the surface 1 is an 
electromagnetic pulse, and 2 is another one. They are not quite 
pure, because of the electric displacement which leaves 2 and 
enters 1. What really occurs, however, is this. The electromagnetic 
skin 1 as it expands, lays down the electric displacement in the 
shell on its outer boundary, and at the same time, the skin 2 picks 
up the displacement on its inner boundary. At a sufficiently great 
distance, the displacement in the shell becomes insignificant, But 
the skins are left, and they are of great importance, as they contain 
condensed energy and momentum. 

If the charge really continued moving uniformly, instead of being 
stopped at the point 2, it would coincide with the virtual charge, 
and the quasi-static field of E, and H, would extend right up to the 
charge itself. Then the whole field of force moves as if it were 
rigidly attached to the charge, save that the electromagnetic skin 
1 is continuously enlarging the field. There is certainly no supply 
ot energy to the field from the charge when it is not accelerated and 
no electromagnetic disturbance is being generated. Yet it may be 
seen from the above theory of the shells expauding outward from a 
moving charge, that it is convenient to think and speak of tha 
shells as being generated, and to associate a particular shell with a 
particular element of path of the charge. 

When there is continuous acceleration, the quasi-static H, = VuD, 
is accompanied by the electromagnetic H,=VvD,, and they are 
superposed. No proper separation into their shells with skins is 
possible. But at a distance from the charge the- quasi-static part 
of the disturbance becomes negligible. What is left is eleqtrgmag- 
‘netic, not in skins, but throughout the shells. This disturbance is 
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radiation. A shell expands indefinitely, and carries its momentum 
and energy with it. The shells are therefore appropriate for the 
calculation of the waste of energy and momentum, some details of 
which now follow. 

(23). The spherical coordinates are best to find the energy in a 
shell. Thus, 


Í ' J, deaf (1—7 Lu (184) 


represents the electric energy, u standing for cos @, as usual. The 
intogration to r is already done, being represented by the factor 
vdti(1 1 / ). The next thing is a convenient expression for E'. 
First as regards E“. Let m and Gi belong to the acceleration w, 
and = sin , and 

cos & = ku, + i co (Y 91) (185) 


Then ¢’ is the angle between R and w. Also, 
[wi- (Bi- u/v)t Rwi B= 1＋ (1 + 2 24 r)i (RaW)? 
— 2( Ri WI AI / vj RW, +(u?/ vt, RWI)! 
== 1—«3¢,? cos? ꝙ + 2% / cre cos ġ'. (136) 
The ¢ integration on the last can now be done, making 
Qn (2 by 24 T1112) TAC / vt: ; (137) 
The electromagnetic energy in the shell is therefore, by (184), 


>cH.2=cv (EY w? | [ater 4 ais Sneha 1712712) a. 

(138) 
where t, 1 (I- A⁹⁰ον Call the integral on the aah side X. Ex- 
pansion of the powers of t, by division seems the readiest way of 
integrating. Carried out, it makes 


1 3.4 u? 1 8.4.5.6 ut 
* 42 3 1.2 7 5 1.2.8.4 v1 


1 u? 5.6 “w 
a a 6. 5 55 128 at 


ee 1 5.6.7.8 ut ) 


ae 12 PTE 5 123 4 are 


; pc 71404 at 
which, by proper Meeting gives 
X= (8x/8)(«- 40 - eve). (140) 
This, by (138), makes 
2 2 2712 
v. - TH ( eL ) 4410) 
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it will be remembored that E.=uvH,. This makes U,=T, The 
distance R does not appear in the result. So the energy is wasted. 
It is the portion of the energy given to the field by Q in the time 
interval dt, which is not stored within range, but is irrecoverable. 
The rate of waste of energy at the moment ti is therefore 
Waste 220 (14 r). 42 
Orve‘ x? 
though not till later does it unmix itself from the energy of the 
field in general. It is least when u. l. w. Then cos ¢,=0, and the 
waste varies as x-4, It is greatest when ullw. Then it varies as . 
Under any circumstances, it varies as the square of the acceleration. 
Starting and stopping are the same in this respect. Observe, too, 
that though this formula refers to a charge at a point, with infinite 
total energy, the waste is finite. (There have been similar casez 
previously in this volume.) We may infer then that the theory is 
practically the same for a charge of small finite size, when the 
total energy is finite. The limitation of size will be conditioned by 
the time taken for disturbances to cross the charg3. It should be 
so smal! that there is no sensible change in the acceleration in the 
time named. 

Another way of obtaining the waste does it for a sphere of finite 
size, with the same result. The theory of impulsive changes of 
velocity is used. There is much less elaborate calculation, like the 
above, but more thinking and imagination are needed, such as a 
physicist prefers when possible. This way will come later. At 
present there is the rest of the energy in a shell at any distance to 
be calculated. This cannot be done by mere thinking. 


ek? = pef Ot V/ L 222 5 
we hes egg ire) - 0). (148) 
where the last factor is the square of the vector R,—u/v. Thereforo 
. Q’etudt, [1+-u*/v—Quss/o ga 
“ie 16 Hic (l „ 1485) 
where the ¢ integration has been done. Calling the integral Y, 
integration makes 
1 5.6 uw? 1 5.6.7.8 ut 1 6.7.8.9. 10 u’ 
=2] 142 Bis „) 8 
x l 73 1.2 „5 1934 U 7 L28345 wt 
uw 1 5.6 ut 1 5.6.7.8 us 
* 12 atg 134 „„ 
21.3 % 2 5.6.7 ut 2 5.6.7.8.9 u’ 


+1 


— — — 


3° 7 5 1.2.8 n 7 1.2.3.4.5 % 
A 2:9, in 1. „ 4w ö 
=3{3+ . 2 2 be eee E, (144) 
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Therefore, by (143), i 

Qodi, 2 e , 
SiR taae g 
The final part of the electri: 5.9 is ToEi E. We have 


3.2 0 \ 
-F b (B3) (Bh iain] cso 


Here it may be shown the factor following the x is the same as 
+(u/v) sin? 0 cos ¢,—(u/v) (cos G- sin 8 ain ¢, cos $ (147) 
1A / v 
Integrating this to ¢, the result is 


21 (%% C1 — u? ) cos Nr, ö (148) 
. l—pu/v 
which, used in (146), makes 


Ü 42 W U eos 91 .vdt, | Ad (149) 


dH v (I-Aανάο⁰s 
Calling the integral Z, its value is 
1 5.6 u? 1. 1 5.6 1? 4 
2201 1 — 5 4 150 
Er “3s 5 12 22 75 N 
So, finally, Un- u cos Gi. odt}, - (151) 


The magnetic energy wants less work, ae part is already 
done in finding the electric energy. T, is known,=U,. Then, as 
regards TI: TH H., we have 

H,H,=VvD, VvD,=D,D,—vD,.vD.=(c/u)E,E,, 152) 
from which it follows that T,,=U,., already calculated. And, as 
regards T,, we have 

wH,*=4H,VvD,=vvVD,H =xvVD,VvD, 
=ny(vD,’—D,.vD,)=cH,?—c(B,R,). (153) 
That is, U,—T,=43c(E,R,)? per unit volume. The last quantity must 
now be summed up through the complete shel. The integral is 


Oct du ( 13418 4.5.6 70 
16 Rec / (IA, . a +3 12 wre 1.2.3.4 vt 
2_Qredt._ om 154 
— * e Ti. (154) 
Thus Ti is known. Collecting the energy results for the shell, we 
have , 
_ Qrodt, 14.2 J, T. Out, w 155) 
mire Br Re Bvr? 12r Rc vte? 
: uQ?w udt ens G 156 
Via e, eR l i 
en. wy 55 
U. T. Ib 112 — + C08" preia h. (157) 


ers = 1 / b, and Oi is the angle between u and . 
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The relation (154) attracts notice. The excess of Ui over TI, or 
of U over T, in any elementary shell equals the static energy in the 
same space when Q is at rest at the centre of the shell. So, if we 
traverse the shells, from Q outward, at any fixed moment, U and 
T always change at the same rate, as settled by (154). 


(24). There is now the momentum in an elementary shell to be 


calculated. This is l a 
M VD B= 2V(D,b, + D,B. + D.B, + D.F,) = Mi + Miz T M1 + M, 
In these, (158) 
tin 
D,= An IHR u / v), H,=VuD,, 
B= RD. — eln. w, H ty Ri wi. VRIu/vl. (159) 
Take Mi first. We have 
uM,=uVD,B,=B,VuD,=H,B,. ` (160) 


This is per unit volume. But also, we can see that VD,B, is sym- 
metrical round u. It follows that the total M, is para lel to u. 
Therefore 


Ti=}M,u,  M,=2T,/u, (161) 
where the known value of T, is to be used. 
Take Mzi next. We have i 
R: VD. B. Bi VR,D:=-B,H./v=H,B./v, or VDB. = Ri. H. B. / v, (162) 
because D, and Bi are both tangential. We may therefore utilise 
the already done calculation of T. 2 or Ui to find Mi ut, or the com- 
ponent of Mzillu. The result is 
uQ? wur? (u- „ 20% l, 1 5.6.7 22 
SRE n Pr 45 erie a ee 71.2.8 55 
ae 1 5 6.7 ae ) 
5 71.23 W 


2 — 6 ů 2* 53245 Fo 9 * T 206736 764 ). des) 
That is M ud cos ¢ ee (164; 
9 2141 6rR 17 1") 1 ot 12° } 


The u component of M,, is easily found. Thus, 
uVDiI B: B, vuD. H. B., therefore M,,u,=T,./% (165) 
Lastly, the u component of M, wants some more work, partly 
using the details given for U, or T,. Because D, and B, are per- 
pendieular, and tangential, we have 


AO 70² 


WDB. (Ay v 


R. iwi Ryw it (Ry = v,, (166) 
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which, by the work given, (135 onward), becomes 
see EI +T a cu] [1- ~ 26,{ win? ( — 5) Tn cos D 
+ uuy, COB e fi 4 — 5) cos 7 
+t) (1 72 au) (42? E I cos? p+ Zup COB a|, (167) 


where u and v relate to Ri, m and vı to Wi. whilst the direction of 
u is that of the polar axis, 0=0. 

To find M,u,, multiply (167) by (vdt,/t,)B?ududg, and integrate. 
Thus, | 


272 
Mu, = | | ando} 13 — 25140 0 ＋ 1180. . , (1860) 
where the (. ...) and (......) may be seen in (167). The do into- 
gration may be done at sight, making 
D 
M: ui e fe [ an S+ 4ni, 1⁰— „ e Ausf 1 du. (169) 
Here the integral factor comes to 
1 3.4.5 u? 21 14. Sus 
ae (58 95125 2. W „J 15, ate L2 T — 
1 5 1 5.6.7 % | 
Z 272 
e 058 via 123 * — 
1 5.6.7 w° l pu 15.6.7 us 
2 2 a y 
ene 5575-125 U. g 9 11.2.8 v ) 
2 u? u? 2 u? 
TU (1428485 + 5 t 305 AN ] 
=4 (5+ ein). (170) 
2702 t 1 2 ! 
Therefore Mau. Ct = as ‘)= 5275 (171) 
This completes che calculation of the u components. Altogether, 
T 
Mu ee Auge z = (M. M.: T M. M.) ui. (172) 


Now if wiu, we make symmetry for M about the u axis. Then 
the four M's (partial) are parallel to u; and the four scalars in the 
middle expression represent their values. But M cannot be parallel 
to u when w is not, and we must examine further to find how the 
component M's given are to be supplemented, remembering how- 
ever that Miu always, as it does not depend upon w. 

Try the w component of Mai. We must multiply by w, instead 
of by u:. Now B,w,=cos ¢’=4,+y, cos . This is to be used as ’ 
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a factor instead of u before. So, if M. u, the part of the integral 
depending on v, must vanish. Test this. 


f fvoos of si, cos S. t. 5 +) Jade 


f» cos S. voi Cus G f C N 
2c 20 dd 


= 5.1 5.6.7 u. 1 8.8.7.8.9 ut 
É B 5 1.28 U 7 1.2.8.4.5 vi 


1 1 1 
— = 7 6022 6666 22 9 ** 26 060 oot 
1.1.5.6 22 1 6.6.7.8 ut 
3 1.2 * 5 1.2.3.4 v." 
1 1 1 = 178 
+—+ 2220 +> 6 6 „60 959 2 20. ( y 
3 5 7 


That is, M. wi- (Mui) ai Therefore, since u. ui W., We concluda 
that M,, is parallel to u, like M.. 
Now M,.. We have 


272 5 
VD. B= 7 [ Bal -é, cos . 24. — walt? *, cos o] (174) 


and the w component is 
w VD, B,=...... 88 [ cos p ( cos ¢’ 1 y" 3 4 +i cos J. 
(175) 
Integration to ¢ makes 
eas oaii 2 %% 21 + T- eti (e 220+ în) |, (176) 
and therefore i 


0272 8 om 3 A 8 
M. w- F dt, | J Fath rete bar du, (177) 


where the integral factor comes to 


13.4 u 1 3.4.5.6 u j 15.6u? 1 5.6.7.8 % 
25 „ us 
1312 65.123 att +373 U Sige vT 
1 1 4.5.6 1 6.6 
4 2 2 —e » — — 2 wer — 
+4 1 10 4 +z 1. 3 +} +0 1 eee 3 1.2 ee 
ee 18678, 1158. 18.678 
ye S12 710847 8 512° 7123407 
É lw 1 et 0.1 41 5:8 , 
2% —3 OR 1.2 5 Aa tt 5 o 


ut 4 u? u? ut 5 
-s. 9 (13 64 ). (178) 
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Therefore, by (177), 


uQwdt,( 1 u cos? o = 
Mew g e 5 (179) 


is the w component of Mie. 

Lastly, test that there is no component | u and tow. The com- 
ponents of Vuw are 0, 0, sin ¢,. Those of R, are u, v cos 6, v sin ¢. 
Therefore Ri Vu wis vii sing. So we have to integrate 


vy, sin g f Futi, (u vv, COS J (180) 


with respect to ¢. The result is zero. 

Therefore Mi is in the plane of u and w, with components in 
their directions given by (165) and (179). From them, the resultant 
is given by 

2700 A 2 2 

M= £ a as . ate ai ; tan ps r? tan i, (181) 
where ¢ is the angle between M,, and u, and ¢, that between w 
and u. Thus M,: lies between u and w, and moves from 6=0 to 
z when w does so. 

Finally, there is M,. It is || R in detail, and R wi u¹⁰dꝙ- vr, cos ¢. 
In summing up through the shell for the second term of the last 
expression, we have to integrate 


2 x uj} — gu 
—2t,4 { ruw, + wey, (pe ) } + 715. 2ruu yn ( 1+ 12 20%) 


with respect to u, making (182) 
—8 N11 B 475 pas a 5 St To 7125 5 g 
pir” 714g 1 2 —3—5˙12 Pan. 
4ra (1+ =) {5 5+5 125 22 “+ nio t at 2 
Perc g- at ae be 


This comes to O exactly. So M, has no w ecomponent, for M,w, 
M- ui - A by the above. As a check, examine the Vu,w, com- 
ponent. As for M,...we must multiply by v, sin . See the full 
expression for Mz. The integrals of sin g, and sin ꝙ cos g, and 
sin ¢.cos’¢ all vanish. So M, is parallel tou. Only M.: is not, 
and then only when w is not. 


(25). Since M, is independent of R, this part of the momentum is 
wasted like the energy T, and U,. The rate of waste of momentum 
is 

Quy 1 u cos 55 
Gry (et v 


ar =a x energy waste. (208) 
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in another form, T,=3M,v?/u. At the spoed of light this is 
T. IM, v. but then M. itself is infinite. This relates to the point- 
charge. There is no necessary infiniteness when the charge is 
distributed. 
In motion at uniform speed in a circle of radius ö, if we call the 
time rate of waste of energy dWidt,, and assume that the charge 
is a uniform spherical surface distribution, so that its energy when 
ab rest is U, =uv?Q?/8ra, where a is the radius of the-sphere, then 
wu, cos O, and 
dW 4av u’ 
dt, 8b? be 
This U, presents itself naturally as a unit of energy. Using the 
high value of u/v=°95, first measured by Kaufmann (Becquerel’s 
B“ rays”), u? [v= 9, 42 1. ö 
dW 281 v, 843 
dt. 10% 52 0 10553 
or nearly U / bz. This is a very large multiple of Us if b is of 
atomic size. But then this waste is per second. The waste per 
centim. is ' 


(209) 


Uo (210) 


aW 10dW 83i 

dz, Ov dé, ~ 101520 (211) 
which is still a large multiple of U,. The waste per revolution is 
Arb times (211), or (195/1025 U. Say 5 = 10-5, then this is only 
(1/50)U,, that is 2 per cent. loss per rev., which could not go on for 
many revolutions, if we remember that the total energy U+T is 
only a small multiple of Uo. 

I give this numerical example to show the practical impossibility 
of maintaining very high revolutionary velocities, in accordance 
with the waste formula. It is much worse when u/v is further 
increased. Revolutionary velocities are probably quite small, 
against v, and even then there is rapid exhaustion by the radiation 
of energy. Maintenance by renewal is required, and here the old 
banging about of molecules presents itself, besides radiation from 
outside. The white hot poker takes some time to turn black; a very 
thin wire turns black at once; and carrying this on to molecular 
dimensions, tere is nothing to wonder at in the very rapid loss of 
energy from a revolving charge left to itself. 

But in systems of electrons in connected motion the waste is 
reduced. Then so much less is the radiation. The waste may, 
specially, be nothing at all. An elementary case is a circle of elec- 
trification revolving in its own plane round its own centre. Only 
when the velocity changes is there waste of energy. There is a'so 
no waste when there is entire disappearance of the external E and 
H due to vibrating systems of electrification, of which examples 
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may be found in my Elec. Pa., vol. 2, p. 418, and elsewhere; bearing 
in mind that problems relating to vibrating impressed electric force 
have all their corresponding representatives with vibrating electri 
fication, in the way described before, p. 92 of this volume. 

But a whole book could be filled with calculations of this sort, 
with various assumed data, and it is no part of my business to fill 
the rest of this volume with that kind of matter. There are other 
sources of information. 

(26). When the magnetic effect of a sudden change of velocity of 
Q without change of position is wanted, it is desirable to exhibit the 
H formula in a different manner. We have 


AK. vA Z -v * 


IrRR Q R dt VR | 
| 3 pr 5 212) 
Here R=—ui,, VyR=+i,V8,u. (218). 
So H=Vy A= 7% S VaR +79 VoR,i 
(N 40 VaR ae (214) 


If we carry out the time differentiation fully, the first given 
vectorial formula for H, (17), p. 436, will be come to. But from. 
(214) itself, we can see that a sudden change of velocity produees s 
pulse of H given by 


Hdt= 4 VuR = SAVR È. 215) 


This is a spherical pulse of course, and is of uniform depth, when 
the change of velocity is quite sudden and the source is spherical. 
It is the time integral of H that is given, as the pulse passes the 
fixed observing point, and it depends upon the change made in the 
vector VRÈ, where F is the vector from the charge to the observing 
point, as in the figure on p. 433. Now R, does not change, so the 
pulse of H varies as VR, dR, or as VRid ut,). 
If 2a is the depth of the pulse, dt 2a/v, 80 
2 usin @ 

20 H- R LI ufe) cos 8 
where only the change made in the quantity in the [ ] need be 
reckoned when the direction of u does not change. But if it does, 
then for sin 6 in (216) we must substitute Vu,R,. If the impulse 
is made from rest to velocity u, the [ ] may be omitted. This is 
the formula got before, p. 110, eq (64), p. 120, eq. (91). It should 
be noted that these formulæ, (212) to (216), relate to a quite sudden 
change of velocity. Another kind of pulse will turn up soon, required 


(216) 
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to effect the transition from the true pulse to continuous aa ee of 
velocity. 

(27). Now considering Q to be uniformly distributed on a spherical 
surface of radius a, and to be suddenly jerked from rest to velocity 
u, the applied force impulse lasts just so long as it takes the inner 
of the two spherical waves which start from the surface to get en- 
tirely clear of the charge. From that moment the steady state exists 
right up to the inner surface of the shell, and therefore extends 
throughout the sphere, and partly outside. The shell.as it expands 
leaves part of its contents (displacement and induction) behind, to 
complete the establishment of the steady stite. Ultimately the 
shell tends to become purely electromagnetic, E=yuvH, and then E 
and H are uniformly distributed in the depth of the shell. Its 
energy has been calculated already, p. 128. Say T, is the magnetic 
energy in the shell, then 


1 1 
T,=}Q(P—P,), alley ts St) E 


where P is Searle’s and Morton’s potential. It is related to the 
Newtonian force on unit of Q by (103), p. 128, 

PE VuB. (218) 
The waste of energy is 2T,, because T,=U, in the shell. This also 
equals the increase in the stored energy, a property due to the im- 
pulsiveness of the acceleration ; that is, 

2T,=U+T—U,, (219) 
where U and T are the electric and magnetic energies of the steady 
state, and U, the initial value of U belonging to P, and w=0. Also 


U—T=$PQx2. l (220) 
From these relations follow Searle’s formulas for U and T, namely 
_ @ slut 2 ut 3 uf 9 
“aad otis ot ate) N 
„%%% oe a 
u=y Frac 15 v 35 TG wT )* N 


' When ujv is small, the work done by the force-impulse is close to 
QT, half stored, and half wasted. 
(28). Let f be the applied force on Q. Then 
S(fdtj= M+ Mi, M= >VDB, (223) 


where M belongs to the steady (progressive) field, and M, is the 
same for the shell. Now HB=BVuD=uVDB; therefore 


2T=Mu, uf(fidt)=M,u-+ 27. (224) 
Also / (Fdt) =(U+T—U,)+2T,=2(0+T—U,). (225), 


VL. III. HH 
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Tt follows that 
20 — Uo)= Mu, T—U=}(M—M,)u—U,. (226) 
The momentum stored is given by first of (224), the momentum 
wasted in the shell by the first of (226). The first momentum ex. 
pression is expectable; the second is remarkable, being in terms of 
the increased electric energy of the steady field. 
We may verify this by integrating the shell formula. Thus, 


2 — 
M,=u, TVDB (shel) = 42 f aman (227) 
-1 


This, easily solved by power integration, makes 
| 2 P71 1\ u fl N % /1 1g 
M HQ 5-3) = — a ~ 4 o 2 — 
ae 3) 25 (5-4) e G3) St 


- vo, according to (222), and verifying (226). 


(29). Next suppose that Q. in steady straight motion at velocity 
ni. has its velocity suddenly increased to uz. It is essentially 
sufficient to consider the details in the case of parallelism of ui and 
u.. At the moment of the jerk a new shell belonging to u, begins 
to be established by spherical expansion. Outside the new shell 
is the old steady field, which may be dismissed in considering the 
strength of the new shell. Inside the shell is the new steady field 
belonging to u, along with the old one belonging to u,, and in the 
shell itself we have 


24H ein ae) (228) 


Q = 
4xR\1—(u,/v) c03 9 1—(u,/v) cos 0 
at ©, that is, when the shell has expanded sufficiently. 

The magnetic energy in the shell is T,+T.—T,., where T, is the 
former magnetic energy of the shell belonging to un, T; that be- 
longing to u, (from rest), and 3 Ti: depends on ur, sin? 601 — pu, / v) 1 
(1—uu,/v)-1 in the same way as T, depends on u,? sin? 61 — 4 v). 
So we have to find 3 

uu. —1 sin? 0. du , 29 
T= "T6ra 1 (I- eu lv)( i — uuv) (249) 
Here, by expansion, 
(1— uu, o) (1 uuo) 


242 4 3— 24.3) 2 ; 


Using this in (229), and doing the integration, the result is, if 
AU= U 11 : i 
1 2, / 1. 1. 1 — i u-u’ 2 

T 4rd (88.5 a 57 vAu +...). Si 
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So the final magnetic energy in the shell is 


2,1 le? 41 4 271 1 l 4 
7. E e 2 (18 tia ) (5 iat) 


N (1 ais 1 1 re)). 232 


vi \8 15 rau +35 va 


This may be put in terms of logs, with the peculiarity that whereas 
the series in (282) are visibly explanatory, the log expressions 
require some study, especially the one for T,,, 

The following will show the meaning. First put on u, from rest 
The magnetic energy wasted is T.. Then increase to u.. The addi. 
tional magnetic waste is T,+T,—T,,. The total magnetic waste is 
.2T,+T,—T,». The total waste is double as much. But if u: is 
put on from rest, the magnetic waste is T,. So, doing it in two 
steps saves T,,—2T, when u, comes first, and the saving is 
T,.—2T, when u, comes first. Say u. = Zul. Then 

Q lu? lut 4 1 16 u 
T,= =8grac Bute ot T=... Gate wt) 
3 ‘ 
T,=... (42 7 +). 
So T,,< T, and much >2T,. If T, is wasted first, the additional 
was'e 2T,—T;, is positive and large. But if T, is wasted first, the 
additional waste 2T,—T,. is negative, or there is a saving. Note 
that in T., we may interchange u, and tz. 
We may also write 


2712 u. Pi — u, P. u u. P. — ui P, 
Qo a, oe eer , O 


by using the potential of (217). So the energy in the shell (from 
u, to u:) is ultimately given by 


A. 7.7.0 ——F, 0 e (1-20). (ase 


In this, use the P formula, and write u for ur, and u At for 2. 

It will be found first that the terms independent of u vanish. Then 
examining what is left, it will be found that the terms involving Au 
also vanish. But the (Aw)? terms do not vanish. Retaining them, 
and discarding higher powers, the orul is 

2 

2 T. Ta Ti) 9 A 1+2% A ut )= E PONA 2235) 
when Av is a very sma'l impulsive increment of speed. Divide by 
2a to get the energy in shell per unit depth, and then multiply by 
v/47R* to get the mean flux of energy per unit area. 

(30). In the above the assumption was made that H tends to 
uniformity of value in the depth of the shells due to sudden changes 

VOL. III. H H 2 
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of velocity. This must be justified. Now I have shown on p. 99 
that | 


ai 2 utte 11s 

H 75 ta zin o (vi — 2 . Fer) (286) 
where vt,=vita—r, is the H wave vine a solid sphere of e’ectri- 
fication of uniform density p, making no allowance for the Doppler 
effect. The sphere is at rest when ¢=0, and then assumes the 
velocity u. The quantity vt, is here the distance of the point r, 0 
from the front of the wave. H yaries from 0 at the front to 
(Qu sin 0)/4xr* at the back or inner boundary of the shell, if Q is 
the total charge. In (286) let 1 be very great. Then it reduces to 

H & sind. (araa), (287) 


at distance * from the middle of the shell. The distribution of 
intensity is parabolic. Now inorease a to a Ad. This makes 


H. Ila aaa, HH. 080 


where Q'=47a%pAa. This difference is the H due to the sudden 
starting of the differential charge of surface density pAa; and it : 
of the same value rigit through the shell. The integral H 
2aH'=Q'uv/4rr, in agreement with the m 're general Quri, /4cR, 
when u is so large that t, cannot be ignored. 

(31). The shell energy (as on p. 97) is 20 per cent. more whep 
Q ıs solid than when it is superficial. That i-, 


_h Au | 
al-. Geer a-man- an e) au. 2 = ICOra (289) 


when Qis solid. Or thus, if the same quantity of induction in the 
shell is changed from a uniform to a parabolic distribution, the 
value of the integral of its square is increased 20 per cent. 

We may infer that P, Po, U- Us, and T are all similarly in. 
creased. It is so for U-U,+T because this quantity equals the 
shell energy. It is so for U, by an easy calculation of DtcE?, with 
the value E=Qr/4wa%c inside the sphere. It comes to one-fifth of 
the external part of Uo, which is unchanged. Then we know that 
the outside density of U -T is 4PQc?, so the total U- is increased 
20 per cent., if Pp in the sphere equals one-fifth of P,Q on its sur- 
face, P. being the surface value of P. Now at distance r fom the 
surface we have 

a m [° 
p=" Px 5+ [en aH Hd. (3-2 4 4) r., 240) 
and the mean value of P in the sphere by this formula is 6P,/5. 
This is true whether the charge is solid or superficial. Therefore 
the whole U—T is increased 20 per cent.; s0, by the previous, this 
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is true for U and T separately. These ealculations are elementary. 
but those relating to the variable motion are mueh complicated by 
using a solid instead of a surface distribution of electrification. 
The s lid sphere is a collection of shells, so there is a in xture by 
overlapping. 

(32). The H due to a solid sphere of electrification density p, 
given the velocity u is, if g=d/d(vt), by p. 99, 


ar ( 1+1) [ -a-o (1— 2 emette 1+ 2 (241) 
27 qr / a l qa qa 


The shell solution (238) above is the immediate algebrisation of the 
first part of this ope ational solution, in which u may be any func- 
tion of the time. But / v must be small. When the second part 
is added the result gives the solution between the sphere and the 
inner boundary of the shell. Equation (241) is the same as 


= _ shin — (- d oY vn 7 5 
H=av( cosh qa a 1 Uy (242) 
which is more convenient when pu is simply periodic. The corre- 
sponding A is 


(outside) 5 peo 9 — e ee 
1 q°a* 4. 7 8.0% 44. =a" . Ao, (248) 
4 = 
if ap is (244) 


This A, is what is due to the total charge if collected at the centre, 
which is a known function. The extra terms to be derived by 
double differentiations after the manner of (243) show the external 
effect of distributing the charge. Now by a single differentiation to 
a we have 


2772 171 . 
Gh adr C4 4 TE 5, oils (245) 
a 5 
This is the external A due toa shell of electrifieation of surface 
density p; 80 
bout) A= 


shin 92 —0 000 = 4 


qa 4nr A, (246) 


is the external A due to the surface eae Q. Ao being the same 
due to Q at the centre. 
The corresponding vie potentials are 
i 14t jer ee A 
(in) =-5(1+4 75 t ae pu, (solid) (247) 
shin gr Qu shin gr 
qr ira qr 


(in) A= a (surface) (248) 


+ 
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S0 by (246), (248), the results over all space become known for the. 
surface Q in terms of A, the potential due to Q at the centre. 

The matter does no end here. For if we uce the dopplerized or 
distorted A, and Aba, obtained by introducing the factor ti, the 
same operators (shin ga) /a and (shin gr) /r will give the corre- 
sponding results when w/v is not a small quantity. I carried this 
out for the second term of the complete series (246), obtaining a 
complicated expression whose value was a very small fraction of 
that of the fi st term. But there are circumstances under which 
the first term of (246), that is, the solution for a point charge at the 
centre, is not sufficiently representative of the result due to a 
surface charge. The important matters are the size of the sphere, 
and of the acceleration. As before said, the rate of accelera:ion 
should not change sensibly in the time light takes to traverse the 
sphere, if we want to treat the sphere (externally) as a point. 

(38). The quantity M, or =VDB, called the momentum, when 
calculated for a single electron, is the force-impulse or time-integral 
of the Newtonian, sometimes called the mechanical force, on the 
electron. For the force on the electron due to the stress in the 
ether is the negative of the total force on the ether itself, which is 
(d/dt) VDB per unit volume. And the negatire of the force on the 
electron is the applied force, say f. So f- M is the “ equation of 


motion.” Or 
—f=2(E+VuB)p, (249) 


when summed up throughout the electrification constituting the 
electron in the electromagnetic analysis. 

This is an example of Newton’s celebrated Action= Reaction, an 
impregnable fundamental principle whose neglect sometimes leads 
to alarming consequences. 

If Miu we may write 


i un- Mus- Mu. (lst Assumption) (250) 
And if M is a function of u, we may write 
- - `> dM. ; 
M- Mu. u. g u. (2nd Assumption) (251) 
There are two main cases. If the direction of u does not change, 
u, =0, and f= Miami. (252) 


So, 88 to the assumption made. we may say that dM/du is the 
effective mass in straight motion. But if the direction changes. 
while the speed is constant, then 


u 0, and f= Mu = “a mu. (258) 
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So, subject to the assumption made, we may say that M/s is the 
effective transverse mass. 

Neither of the assumptions is true in general. In straight 
motion, the first is true, but the second is not, owing to the waste. 
In circular motion, tho first is not true, though the second may be 
true sometimes. | 

But though there is no definite value to be given to the effective 
mass of an electron (or, in general, any connected distribution of 
electrification), the above formulas for m, and m, are not useless. 
The above is plain Newtonian dynamics, and when we can go 
nearly enough to the assumptions made, we approach mi and m.. 
That M should be a function of u strictly means the establishment 
of the steady state belonging to u, and the ignoration of previous 
waste of energy end momentum. This is to apply approximately 
when the speed varies in straight motion, and also when the direc- 
tion vares. Therefore the acceleration must be infinitely small. 
Then m, and m, become practically the straight and the transverse 
effective mass. 

It is rather remarkable that these m, and m, formulas, which 
were first exhibited by Abraham, were derived by him from expres. 
sions for the energy by the Lagrangian method. Now this method is 
not applicable to the problem in general. There is one coordinate 
and one speed, namely, u, and the energy expression is a function of 
u*, ut, uć, etc. Yet the method goes. Only, since it is the steady 
energy that is counted, the acceleration must, as above, be infini-: 
tesimal. Then we come indirectly to the interesting conclusion 
that the Lagrangian method may be applied,.provided the accele- 
ration is infinitesimal, to cases where, at first sight, there appears 
to be no application. 

At the other extreme, we have infinite acceleration, or the sudden 
establishment of velocity. This is easy. For we have 


T- IMu, U- U- Miu, Mo- MM. - mou; (254) 
U+T—U,=4M,u=}m,u?. (255) 


Here the two parts of the momentum are joined to make Mj, and 
m, is the corresponding ‘‘ mass,” the effective mass under the cir- 
cumstance, or at least what might be called the impulsive mass, as 
it is a quite special case. 

If the electron is suddenly stopped, there is superimposed on the 
existing field, (shell with interior steady progressive state), a new 
state involving phenomena exactly similar to the starting phe- 
nomena, but with E and H reversed. So there are now two shells, 
both expanding to infinity from different centres. Their energies 
and momenta are ultimately equal. That is, there is as much 
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energy and momentum wasted in stopping as in starting. But the 
work is not @one af the electron, but is taken from the field. 

Thus, on sudden stoppage, momentum of amount (2/u)(U + T— U) 
is added to the pre-existing momentum, not instantly, but during 
the time taken for the new wave to be created and get clear of the 
electrification. As this second shell traverses the-field, it restores 
the original state of isotropic radial displacement of energy Up, 
without magnetic energy, and the energy thus lost from the field is 
stored in the second shell. So U +T — U, of energy is lost ultimately 
in the second shell. 

The new field momentum —2T/u cancels the previous momentum 
+2T/u, and the rest, which is +2(U - U) / u, goes out to infinity in 
the second shell. So the total waste of momentum is (4/u)(U— U»), 
reckoned in time from a state of rest to a state of rest again, with 
two sudden changes of velocity of opposite sign. In continuous 
acceleration too, the waste of momentum is always positive, as is 
obvious in the formula involving the square of the acceleration, 
though perhaps not visibly evident otherwise. ö 

What is done in increasing u to u+ Au (a positive increment) is 
to increase the momentum in the field, and also to waste positive 
momentum. Then, on reducing the speed to u again, we reduce 
the momentum in the field by the same amount, and also waste the 
same amount of + momentum as before. Say fidt i: in the 
first case; then fidt, i +x, in the second. So the force on the 
electron is smaller in the reduction of speed than in the increase. 
And, in conformity with this, 

uf(fdat)=+2(T+U-U,) at the start, 

and =—2(T-—U+0U0,) at the stop. (256) 
The total force-time integral therefore comes to (4/1)(U —U,), and 
this is accounted for by the waste of momentum in the two shells. 

(34). This is perhaps an appropriate place to insert some remarks 
on the so-called mass of an electron; though, strictly speaking, 
none has been found yet, because electricity in itself has no inertia 
in the theory, and experiment has so far found none. All the 
previous in this article is made up from my investigations con- 
densed on pp. 158 to 167, which the reader is recommended to read, 
in order to obtain a general idea of the subject broadly, apart from 
complications of calculation. A well-known German professor 
said there was material in it fora volume. Yes; but there were 
difficulties in the way of the volume. 

The name electron was coined long ago by Johnstone Stoney to 
be given to hypothetical units of electricity. It is a capital name, 
and is, I think, better than Kelvin’s modification “ electrion,” 
which weds electricity to the ion.“ The first use of the idea of 
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mass, (another capital name, not to be confounded with weight), 
in connection with a moving charge was, I believe, by J. J. Thomson, 
somewhen about 1877. The idea comes in very naturally: and 
simply. A charged spherical conductor is supposed to move without 
altering the istropic distribution of displacement. Then comes 
Maxwell’s doctrine that the changing displacement is an electric 
current, with a magnetic field. Its energy is calculated, and is 
found to vary as u?, the square of the speed. So does the ordinary 
kinetic energy of the mass of the conductor. There is therefore a 
small effective increase of mass. 

Several things have to be noted here from a later point of view. 
No increase in the electric energy is allowed for. It is implied that 
changes of velocity are instantly accompanied by the corresponding 
changes of magnetic force. It is then clear that w/v must be very 
small, and that the solution of the problem is the first term of the 
real solution. Moreover, no jerks, or rapid accelerations, are per- 
missible. With these limitations, the idea of a constant effective 
mass of a moving electrified spbere, in addition to the common 
mass, is a most useful one. 


(35). But the current was closed through the conductor, if I re- 
member rightly, and there were analytical errors, or errors of method 
in the theory, which made the estimate of the magnetic energy 
come out wrong. I gave the corrected formula, now in general use, 
In 1885, and a broader theory in 1888-9. (Eleo. Pa., vol. 2, pp. 490 
to 518.) Steady straight motion at any speed was treated. The 
moving charge itself completes the circuit of the electric displacement 
currents. Inside the electrified surface there is no magnetic field. 
The idea of a constant effective mass, independent of the speed, 
goes out of existence. Both the electric and magnetic energy 
even when divided by u? increase, at first slowly, later very fast 
indeed, as the speed increases. Infinite series in powers of u? 
are required in general to represent them. As regards, however, 
the formulas for U and T, I calculated them for the region outside 
a sphere which itself surrounds the charged body, and might be the 
charged sphere itself if the displacement were, as assumed, perpen- 
dicular to the conductor. But Searle showed me that my solution 
for a point-charge, when applied to a sphere, would not work. This 
led me to revise this part of the theory (vol. 1 of this work, p. 273). 
The displacement cannot be perpendicular to the conducting surface. 
The equlibrium surfaces are oblate ellipsoids of revolution when 
the source is a charge at a point, or is itself distributed over one of 
the same oblate spheroids. Searle himself followed this up, and 
gave the formulas for a charged sphere or a charged ellipsoid of 
revolution of any ellipticity moving parallel to its axis of symmetry. 
Also the energy formulas. This ellipsoidal work has since come 
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into nse in connection with the electron, which should be gratifying 
to the rejected one 

(36). But the idea of mass in association with moving charges 
was apparently sleeping most of the time, for it plays only a small 
part in the general theory. It woke again in a practical manner 
when J. J. Thomson, by his tube experiments, established that 
Crookes’s radiant matter, or matter in a fourth state. consisted of a 
stream of something he called corpuscles, the same in all gases. 
Here the elementary theory of a moving charge was the principal 
theoretical guide, applied to the deflections produced by external 
electric and magnetic fields. It appeared to be very probable that 
the mass of the corpuscle, in the simple Newtonian sense, was a 
constant independent of the speed. And it was the same in 
Zeeman’s experiments on the effect of magnetic force on the spec- 
trum lines of a gas, as interpreted by Lorentz. In fact, it almost 
came to be taken for granted soon that m and elm” were con- 
stants, when m was reckoned electromagnetically as in Pe ele- 
mentary theory. l 


(37). But to discriminate between electromagnetic effective mase 
and material mass in the old sense requires observations at high 
speeds, and a number of them. They soon came. The first I saw 
.of Kaufmann’s results was a short note saying he had found by 
high-speed measurements that So-much of the effective mass was 
material, and So-much electromagnetic. This was followed by a 
second short note giving five numerical results of observation. 
Knowing nothing of the method of experiment, I tried two formulas 
tentatively on these figures, one involving infinitesimal, the other. 
infinite acceleration. When plotted the results made a rather 
violent zigzag. But there was no positive sign of any part of the 
effective mass being material, by either formula. The difference 
made in the value of e/m in pissing from one to the other was only 
14 per cent. This was remarkable, but then the steepness of the 
theoretical curves when u/v >9/10, combined with the adjustment 
to the zigzag, could easily explain that. But the infinite acceleration 
formula really gave a better fit than the other, so I selected i itin the 
Note on p. 131 above. 

But Kaufmann at this time or shortly after sanies muth more 
precise experimental results, accompanied or followed by Abraham 
with his formulas for the above m, and m, on the assumption of 
rigid sphericality of an electron applied to the ellipsoidal theory. The 
agreement in general was very good with the m, deflection formula. 
But with such steep curves as are given by many formulas, an out- 
sider like myself cculd not feel quite convinced of more than that the 
material mass was only a small part of the apparent mass, as 
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estimated electromagnetically. Moreover, it should be remembered 
that the use of either m, or m, requires infinitesimal acceleration. 
Was the acceleration sufficiently small to allow the formula used to 
be valid without sensible error at the high speeds concerned? The 
acceleration was large enough to be visible and measureable. 
(38). Then came Lorentz’s electron. This has the oblate ellip- 
soidal shape of the surface of equilibrium. It is squeezed from the 
spherical hape in the line of motion, without lateral change. It 
has to change its shape whenever it changes its velocity. It is 
attractive theoretically, on account of the simplicity of energy and 
mass formulas. It is also suggested by the explanation ” given 
by Fi FitzGerald and by Lorentz of the Michelson-Morley experiment, 
that the negative result could be accounted for by a certain lateral 
contraction, in the line of motion, of the bodies supporting the 
apparatus. Here the real difficulty is to explain the explanation. 
Closely related to Lorentz’s electron was Bucherer’s modification 
which followed. It had the same squeeze in the line of motion, but 
was expanded laterally to keep the volume constant. Bucherer 
undertook elaborate experiments on his own account to settle the 
matter, with the result that he gave up his own design of electron, 
finding that Lorentz's agreed best with his experimental results. 

I am still inclined to think that the electron may have a material 
basis. It might be a very small element with a negative charge of 
much greater effective mass. As regards its constitution, that is 
very speculative. It cannot be just electricity and nothing more, 
or it would fly to pieces and disseminate to an infinite distance, or 
else go to positive electrification. This would not be in the wave 
manner of the condensation in a condensational wave, but con- 
vectionally. This of course assumes that we define electricity by 
the theory of the same in its dynamical aspect, combined with the 
fact that when like electricities mutually repel, they actually yield 
to the repulsion and move through the ether, unless prevented by 
some other force. So we seem to want something for the negative 
electricity of an electron to hold on to. Or, in another form, some- 
thing for the tubes of displacement to terminate upon. Besides 
that, the electron must have size and shape and so on, to allow it 
to behave as it does. This is no doubt a very difficult question, 
but scientific research has done apparently impossible work before 
now, and will no doubt do it again. As for positive electricity, 
that seems to have no electron, but to be always associated with 
the recognised chemical elements, whether stable or unstable. Is 
it male or female? There is no doubt that the physical basis of 
life, which used to be protoplasm, must be sought for mach lower 
down, if indeed there is any limit; and the electrons, which are 
called negative, seem most likely to be the stimulators. Life does 
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not stop in the animal and vegetable kingdoms. In a rudimentary 
form, it may be everywhere, as electromagnetic waves are. Evolu- 
tion comes from within, in its first nature, however it may be 
guided and influenced externally. 

(39). The “ electrical theory of matter,” which has some evidence 
to support it, is full of difficulties. Some of them are very evident 
when the limited application of the mass” theory is considered, 
namely to small velocities and, more important still, to small 
accelerations. Nor can it be safely assumed that the effective 
inertia of a collection of electrons equals the sum of their separate 
inertias; so that the number of electrons in an atom varies as the 
atomic weight.“ Nothing is known about the gravitation of elec- 
trons, by the way. Consider, for example, the well-known eleetri- 
cal problem of a steady current in a straight wire, with a distant 
external return conductor, (tube, for simplicity). In calculating its 
inductance, say the L in LC? the magnetic energy, it is really the 
quantity 4.H?, the density of the magnetic energy that is summed 
up, and the current in the wire is supposed to be uniformly distri- 
buted. Most of the magnetic energy is outside the wire, in the 
space between the wire and return. We need make no assumption 
as to what the current in the wire is in detail; that is eliminated 
by the averaging which is assumed in the construction of the 


uniform distribution. But now substitute for the last an enormous 


number of electrons, of such number and speed as to make up the 
total current. According to a calculation made by A. Schuster on 
the basis of the slow speed theory, the magnetic energy is increased 
by a very small amount, perhaps not recognisable. We might per 
haps also come to the same conclusion by considering that the ex- 
ternal magnetic field due to the uniform current and that due to 
the substituted condensed currents are almost exactly the same. 

Now if we start with a uniform distribution of current in a sphere, 
such as would arise if a solid sphere of electrification were set in 
motion, and calculate its magnetic energy; and then substitute for 
it a great number (say many thousands) of electrons distributed 
fairly uniformly, we can estimate the difference made in the mag- 
netic energy. The magnetic energy of the collection of electrons is 
not the sum of their separate energies, and I find that this affects 
the reckoning of proportionality of the number of electrons to 
atomic weight in the case of the large atomic weights. Bit this is 
a trifle compared with the difficulties connected with positive elec- 
trification, if common material energy is to be considered to be 
wholly electromagnetic. 

It may be worth noticing that we may káve electrons of the same 
effective mass of any size we like, by suitably altering the distri. 
‘bution of the electrification. Say it is to be of atomic size. That 
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could be done by dividing the total charge into a number of small 
charges, each to be the charge of a sub-electron, the sub-electrons 
to be arranged throughout the sphere of atomic size. . 

But although electrons do not behave as small constant masses 
in electromagnetic theory, it may be observed that constancy of 
mass of a given cnantity of matter is not an essential part of 
dynamics, even though it may be true observationally to a certain 
degree of fineness. What I always regard as the fundamental 
principle of dynamics is Newton's celebrated Third Law. If that is 
not true, the result is Chaos. 

I cannot help remarking how fortunate it has been in the rapid 
growth of the new science of Radio-activity of Becquerel and 
Rutherford, as well as in many other experimental ways, that the 
usual velocities of electrons are low, so that the elementary theory 
of electrons can be used as a guide in interpretation; save for 
shocks, or large accelerations. The theory of pulses, too, is relatively 
simple, if they are condensed enough, In the application to the 
extraordinary X-rays of Röntgen, (to the discovery of which P. 
Lenard seems to have been tending), there must be pulses produced 
when a cathode stream produces X-rays; but the resultant effect of 
the pulses in the stream of X-rays is something like plane waves 
(or may be diverging waves) of light, with extraordinary relative 
intensity given to very high frequencies when analysed simple har- 
monically. The importance of the high frequencies may be readily 
seen in the analysis of a discontinuous curve into simply periodic 
waves. : 

But can an electron lose its charge? If it can, then X-rays may 
contain a stream of the residual element along with the electromag- 
netic waves. Being of very small mass its speed may be excessive. 
The residual element provisionally assumed here would not be the 
same as a neutral particle formed of helium and an electron, a sort 
of doublet. Bragg has proposed (Roy. Inst., Jan. 1911) that the 
yy or X-ray is corpuscular, being an electron which has assumed a 
cloak of darkness in the form of sufficient positive electricity to 
neutralize its charge.” It would depend on the manner of neutra- 
lisation how far this would behave as a really unelectrified element, 
which, in virtue of very small mass could penetrate the ether unre- 
sisted at speeds far exceeding that of light, whereas Bragg’s cloaked 
electron, might not do this. But we cannot get away from the 
pulses, and their resultant effect. For if they don’t exist we have 
to ask, Why not? They ought to be there; and I have no doubt 
they are, however it may be as regards the corpuscles. 

The dependence of apparent mass upon distribution of the charge 
is remarkably illustrated by the elementary case of a uniform plane 
distribution of electrification. If of infinite extent, it has no inertia 
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at all, when moved perpendicularly to its plane, because there is no 
magnetic force. (I gave this case in 1889.) Even if the electri- 
fication is condensed in electrons, the correction need not be large. 
If the plane is finite, say with a circular edge, the theory is known, 
by that of a disc of impressed electric force (Elec. Pa., vol. 2, p. 
415, and E. M. T., vol. 1, p. 114). The edge is the source of the 
waves when the disc is moved perpendicular to itself. So, if moved 
from rest suddenly, the greater the charge, as with a larger disc, the 
longer it takes before the central part is endowed with any inertia. 

(40). In the above I have made much use of the vector M, the 
time integral of the Newtonian or mechanical force on the ether. 
Different views have been held about this force. I have always re- 
garded it asa reality, since I first wrote on the electric and mag- 
netic stresses in 1886, necessitated by Newton’s Third Law. But 
it need not be the complete force on the ether, and M need not 
therefore be the actual momentum. It might be only potential 
momentum, and if the ether were incompressible, and it could not 
move under the action of the force dM / dt, then M could not be 
visible momentum. The ether should be compressible to make M 
be visible momentum, and waves of B, H are then accompanied by 
waves of compression. (See pp. 144 to 158 of this volume for this 
theory.) But in general they are distorted.. We must assume some 
law of compressibility. Then, in cases I examined, of simply 
periodic progressive plane waves, the disturbance in the humps and 
hollows tends to accumulate in front, that is at the nodes. It is 
only a question of time, and completely upsets the proper propaga- 
tion of light from distant stars, as generally accepted. 

I have, however, shown how to prevent this, in plane solitary 
waves of any type. The three quantities m the density of the 
ether, » its inductivity, and c its permittivity, are all referred to 
unit volume, as usual. Now, in the wave of compression accom- 
panying the electromagnetic wave, m varies, of course. If p and 
c do not vary, there is distortion in transit. But let them vary in 
the same way as the density, then the distortion disappears. 

We may therefore regard M as being really the momentum, if 
the electric and magnetic properties remain always the same for the 
same amount of ether when it is compressed. The difficulty about 
light from distant stars disappears. There is still some residual 
error when waves cross, or are coming all ways, but this error is 
insignificant. 

The circuital equations have to be taken strictly in more general 
form than for the ether at rest; in fact, this is a necessary part of 
the theory. It makes a complication when the speed of the ether 
is not very small. But if very small, the practical course is to work 
in terms of the simple undistorted circuital equations. In the 
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electronic theory, for example, it would be a needless complication 
to allow for the compression of the ether in the mathematical work. 

(41). As regards the actual density of the ether, I am not aware 
of any safe way of determining it at present. Consider the relation 
AH? meg (vol. 8, p. 157). Here q is the speed of the ether, and 
mq the momentum. It is clear that »H?/v is only of moderate 
size, and cannot be very great. For, using ¢.g.e. magnetic units, 
u- 1, and H is moderate in solar radiation, whilst v- nearly 8 x 10", 
if v, which is the speed of light through the ether, is nearly the 
same as u (vol. 8, p. 149) the speed of light through space, which 
will be the case when g is small compared with v and u. So mq is 
very small under the circumstances. If the ether has the density 
of water, then m=1, and q is very small. If the ether is a million 
times as dense as water, then g will be a millionth part of the 
previous small value. But it is easy to see that both m and q may 
be very small. If, however, we choose m to be so small that g 
comes out large, then we must go back to „H?=mog, in which 
g+v=u=8 x10, So, along this line of reasoning, something not 
yet found is required to settle the density of the ether. Lodge's 
argument ir iavour of an enormously dense ether is founded upon 
different considerations. My own preference is in favour of small 
density and small velocity, if convenient vo the ether. 

Some do not believe in the materiality of the ether. This view 
is thoroughly anti-Newtonian, anti-Faradaic und anti- Maxwellian. 
What mean action and reaction, the storage of energy, the transit 
of force and energy through space, &c., &c., if there is no medium 
in space? For space is nothing at all, save extension. Lord Kelvin 
used to call me a nihilist. That was a great mistake, (though I did 
throw a bomb occasionally, to stimulate an official humbug to learn 
something about electricity and how to apply it). He was most 
intensely mechanical, and could not accept any ether unless he 
sould make a model of it. Without the model he did not consider 
electromagnetics to be dynamical. But I regard electromagnetics 
as being fully dynamical, a special branch of dynamics, in fact, 
founded upon Newton’s dynamics of the visible, and resting upon 
it throughout. This applies to the theory of the electron, which is 
a particular application of electromagnetics. e It is, however, strik- 
ing that the method of treating dynamics in use by mathematicians 
in general, namely, the method of generalized coordinates and its 
complications, does not usually show up well in the treatment of 
electromagnetics. I have observed repeatedly that young to-be 
physicists, when they leave college, are full of generalized coordi- 
nates, and the theory of functions, and unnatural spaces, and 
rigour; but when they become thoroughly immersed in real 

ohysics, even though mathematical, a lot of the learning referred to 
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fades away. Is Cambridge to blame? Perhaps not. It may be 
my fault. * ö ä 

(42). Returning to the electronic theory, a few results are de- 
sirable relating to the waste of energy due to a succession of equal 
sv. Iden changes of velocity, acting in the same sense, and the transi- 
tion therefrom to the waste when the acceleration is continuous. The 
necessary formulas have been alréady given; p. 467. Say 2T, is 
the final energy of impulse ui, and 2T, that of us, both from rest; 
then 2(T,+T,—T,,) is the final energy of the shell u- ui, when u: 
is increased to tég. 

Now let 1 / v 1. u,Jv='2. Then, in terms of U,, the initial 
electric energy at rest, | . i 
T, = (U,/800) x 1°006, T (U / 800) x 4'096, T= (U,/300) x 4:056. 

2T,—T,2= (C/ 300) x 2'068, - QT — T z= —(U 9/800) x 2°044, | 

X(T T. — TI:) (U / 800) x 2'092, 

So, in terms of U / 300 as unit of energy, the work done by the first 
shell when u goes from 0 to 9/10 is 4'024, of which half is stored 
in the form of T and increased U, and half is wasted. Then comes 
the increase from ui to uz. The field energy is (ultimately) in, 
creased to 2T,+U,. The amount of increase ie 6'180. At the same 
time the second shell wastes (ultimately) 2'092. So the total work 
of the second shell is 8'272, and the total work of both shells is 
12'296. 

But if the speed u, or ‘2v were instantly set up, the work would 
be 16'384. So the saving by two jerks instead of one is 4'088. Also, 
the waste in the two shells is 4'104, whilst the waste in the single 
shell due to u, from rest is 8'192. So, finally, the waste due to the 
two equal jerks in succession is roughly one-half that due toa single 
jerk of double the size, but is actually a little more, by the amount 
4:104--4:096-- :008. l 

This little more” is significant. The property is general. If 
ten equal jerks are substituted for one jerk, the final fields are the 
same, but the energy wasted by the 10 weak shells is only one-tenth 
of that wasted by the one strong shell, and u little over. 

I will give the results of one more case, five pulses taking the 
place of one. Each increment of u is v/10, so that the final speed 
is v[2. The works done separately in the five instalments are, in 
terms of the unit of energy U,/150, o i 

2, 4136, 6516, 9486, 18238. 
Adding these up, the total work done at any stage amounts to 
2, 6136, 12652. 22'188, 35876. 
Also, the total energy stored at any stage is 
1, 4 096, 9°486, 17°620, 29 875. 
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Subtract these from the preceding figures to get the total energy 
wasted at infinity at any stage; the results are 
1, 2:040. 3165, 4:518, 6:001. 


Now tho waste is 29 375 for the strong pulse when z jumps from 0 
to / 2 One · fifth of this is 5 S75. So by means of five equal instal- 
ments, the waste is reduced to one-fifth, and 126 over. 

The separate energies stored by the five pulses are 

1, 8 096, 5 390, 8:134, 11:755, 
and the separate wastes to correspond are 
1, 1:049, 1:125, 1:352, 1:493. 

I have a:so worked out the results for eight equal increments of 
speed, especially to compare them with those for four increments 
of double the size, and with two of four times the size, as well as 
with one of full size. The results are quite similar. Doubling the 
number of increments always halves the waste, with a little over. 
In the limit, with infinitely numerous infinitely small increments 
of speed, we must come to continuous waste along with continuous 
acceleration. Some caution, however, is required ia es.imating its 
amount. 

(43). When we take account of the fact that an electron, though 
small, cannot be infinitely small, two sorts of impulses of accelera- 
tion come into view. One of these has duration so small that waon 
the acceleration ceases, the pulse generated at the surface of the 
spherical electron extends only a little way into ths electron. Then 
We may regard the impulse as a theoretical itnpulse, of no duration. 
The electromagnetic disturbanes is in an infinitely thin spherical 
shell at the first moment, which expands both ways, and leads 
finally to a shell of depth équal to the diameter of the electron, 
which expands to infinity. Tnere is no dopplerisation concerned 
in the production of this shell however the eleciron niay move after 
the moment of the condensed acceleration. Its centre is at the 
place where the centre of the sphere was at that moment. 

But if the period of acceleration lasts so long that tho electron 
has sensibly moved when it ceases, then we come to a distorted 
pulse, whose inner and outer boundaries have different centres. It 
may be practically a pulse, on account of the smallness of size of 
the electron, and the great speed-of light. Now it is this sort of 
pulse that plays so important a part in the theory previously given, 
(see figure on p. 454, for example, aivided up into smaller pulses, if 
desired), and we can see the reason more plainly now why the 
application of the theory of continuous acceleration of a sphere can- 
not be extended indefinitely up to infinitely great acceleration. Be- 
cause, in passing to that limit, the duration of great acceleration 
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would also pass to that of the pure pulse of acceleration, without 
any dopplerisation in question. 7 

Now see equation (285). This shows the waste due to the impulse 
of acceleration causing the increment of speed Au. It. varies in- 
versely as zt. On the other hand, the facto: «~® occurs in the con- 
tinuous waste formula (142), p. 457. The-following may make the 
transition plainer. (Done shortly on p. 160). By (228) and (285), 

. QAu sin 6 E” rQ: (Au) 
24H AR 1 — (/ cos OP" Waste=- 5 oa (257) 
where the first formula gives the final H in the shell of depth 2a 
due to instantaneous Aw and the second gives the waste of energy 
by integration of U- Tor 2T throughout the shell. H is uniform 
in the depth of the shell. 

Now imagine the impulse of acceleration Au to be spread over the 
short interval of time 2a/v, the time taken to cross the electron. 
What has been said about Aw applies to each of the n smaller im- 
pulses Au/n which make up Au. But there is obvious overlapping 
ol the n final shells each of depth 22. The result is to double the 


H 


2a 2a 2a 2a 2o 2a 2a 2a 2a 


depth of the resultant single shell, and in it the final H will rise by 
equal steps from 0 on its front to the full value (257) in its middle, 
and then fall similarly by equal steps to 0 at its back. In tie 
limit, n=% , the rise and fall will be continuous and uniform. 
Next, suppose that a second Au, of the same spread in time, is 
started as soon as the full H of the first shell is reached, and a 
third Au when the full H of the second shell is reached, aud so on. 
Then the rises and falls will compensato one another, and H in the 
resultant shell will be of the same full value given by (257), except 
at the beginning. This will be visible in the diagram. 
Now 2a/v=dé,. Put this in the waste formula (257) and it makes 
100 Au N21 * 
Waste Ati 1 (258) 
apparently be the waste in the time Af, and substituting d for A we 
obtain a spurious formula for the waste during continuous accelera- 
tion. It is spurious because, being calculated for a (relatively) deep 
pulse, the electron has moved sensioly, and the boundaries of the 
resultant shells of the small elements of acceleration have different 
centres, and the elementary shells are of variable depth, according 
to the distorter t We must therefore allow for this in the H 
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formula above when integrating the square of H to find the energy. 
This turns “ to zê in the continuous waste formula. Thus, as in 
(142), with ¢,=0, we require 


Waste= di,” 20 5 (259) 


Now the value of H depth remains the same during the change 
from the undistorted ‘io the distorted distribution. This means that 
the distorted H is 1/4, times the undistorted, so by 257), H in the 
dopplerized shell is given by 


Qa sin 6 sin 6 
Hs 8raR II- G. jv) cos cos 6} =i [1— (w/v) cos 55 (260) 
that is, with the factor t, if w, the rate of acceleration, i is put for 
Au / ati. Squaring this, makes ti. Then in the integration the 
element of depth is vdt,/t, corresponding to the path element udt,. 
This makes fi; and lastly the integration over tho shell turns it 
to 4 6. 

Although (260) is only valid when R/a is — being the final 
value of H in the shell, yet it has the merit of being derived from 
the impulse theory. Now 1 have given the complete formula for 
H at any distance due to a sphere when u receives impulsive acce- 
leration. It would be an interesting exercise to derive therefrom 
in a similar way to the above the complete formulas for E and H at 
any distance in the case of continuous acceleration. For there is no 
doubt that the Maxwellian method of derivation from the scalar and 
vector potentials is rather cumbrous. That it is possible to do the 
work fully from the impulsive theory I know, because I did it that 
way first, and then tested the results by the potential method.“ 

(44). I have calculated above the formulas for the energy and 
momentum in the elementary dopplerized shell associated with the 
path element udi, of a point charge.. The following relates to the 
changes that take place when the aceeleration Au is impulsivel 
made to previously existing u, without change of direction. The 
final momentum in the shell of depth 2a belonging to Aw is M,, given 


by 2 uQ? Au)? ft u- 
, CH. spa! du, 
M, = LIE. /v) 008 9= 42 Ae JEE m (261) 


where T, is the final magnetic eiiergy in this shell, already calcu- 
lated. Here the formula for H, to correspond is used, namely, the 
first of (257). The integral comes to 
201 4u 1 4.5.6 a 1 4.5.6.7. 8 us 8 
"71S 51.25 * 7 1.2.3.4.5 tó 


Zt oe at ) 
5 za. 7 @otececae 5 EET E ATAR * a 
181 71 5 u? 14214 90 u! , 
o (15 755 wtes ate ) (09 
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therefore M. -O 4)" ? ( 15 n? 0 ut 50 BON es: ). (263) 


15 u v a oa 1128 
| T ) 6 uw? Out 12 ut 
and 21.2. —J254 (15 17 ＋ F 77 zi -t 9 56 
(Sn 40 * T vE E mpm a), » (264) 


where U, T, M refer to speed u, and mi is the direct effective mass 
at that speed. See (221), (222), (224). 
Now we have 


uQ? 2u? 8 | 
Maa aa 2155 v 35 vit" :} (265) 

df. 20 1 2 u Sut, l 

du 3 5 U 7 — (266) 

@M 27% u (1 Bu? 6u 

mo Te oA or , 

Therefore by the preceding relating to M», we come to 

8 A, 273 2407070 L uE M, 268) 


6 u du 


Now from a 1 point of view, let F be the force on Q in 
turning u to w+Au=u,, say. It acts all the time the second she“ 
tak es to get clear o the electrification. Fo the work done is 


Fuidt (A “(U= UptT)+ H(A)? -— —(U- —Uo+T)+2T, 


aM , cy gM 5 M 
=u(Au 45 + (Au) di ＋ u(Au, qu (269) 
Also 
u, f Fdt=1,- 7. a ee A 

=u,(AM+M,), (270). 

where AM is stored and M, wasted. It follows that the work is 
S¥Fudt=u, f Fdt to second order. | (271) 
=: Avi +3 Hau M. (272) 


du 
Comparing with (270) and (268), we see 15 the waste part of the. 
force- integral, which amounts to Ma, and the rest, which is AM, 
properly accounts for the increment of stored energy AU — U T) 
and for the waste energy M. 

The reason for using the final M and M. and T and T, is that 
when the shell is not so distant that 2T, may be regarded as the 
full shell energy, and T as the full steady magnetic energy, they are 
still in existence fully. For the applied force ceases working directly 
the bank of the shell leaves the electrification. At that moment 
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only a part of T, is visibly “ in the field“ behind the shell, the rest 
is in the shell itself. We make the convention then that the field is 
to include the shell so far as the variable part of shell energy goes. 
And this is right, because it is the shell itself that lays down the 
steady field behind it as it expands. lt is continuously losing E and 
H, momentum and energy, in tending to its final state of constant 
energy and momentum. 

It may be also convenient sometimes to make use of the same 
contention in considering continuous acceleration, after the manner 
of the figure on p. 454, where every infinitesmal shell is connected 
with its corresponding path element of a charge. 

(45). When we pass from speeds less than to those greater than 
that of light, the coefficient 2 comes into play sometimes. I have 
already considered this matter (p. 27 and laters, It receives a sort 
of physical explanation in the fact that when a charge is moving along 
a path at a greater speed than light, a fixed external point may be 


receiving disturbance from two distinct centres on the line of motion. 
That is. if f be the time at the observing point. and f. the corre- 
sponding time at the electron, meaning the moment of time when the 
disturbance leaves the electron which arrives at the observing point at 
the moment t, there may be two values of fi for one of f. The electron 
apparently becomes two electrons at different places when viewed 
from the observing point. It is easy to see that this must occur. 
For the single electron as it goes along generates and leaves behind 
a conical wave front. If the speed varies the angle of the cone 
also varies, as the cove is being continuously generated at its tip, 
but it is suflicient to consider the portion of the cone near the tip 
where we may regard the angle of the cone as constant. Now, say 
that w=2v. Then the semiangle of the cone is 30°. The charge Q | 
being supposed to go from left to right, if the observing point is out- 
side the cone it is not in communication with Q 2t all, But as soon 
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as the wave front reaches P., as in the figure, it is immediately put 
in communication with the electron, not in its actual position at Q. 
but at Q,. The disturbance going straight from Q, to P, reaches P. 
in the same interval of time as the electron takes to Seach Q. That 
is Q v= 2. / 1, Or QQ = 2Qe Po- 

Now let the observing point be moved a little way inside the cone,. 
say to P. The corresponding point Q» splits into two, which sepa- 
rate, say Q, and Q, For Q,P is half of Q,Q, and Q,P is half of 
Q,Q. Moving the observing point inward to the axis makes the two 
sources separate further. The final positions are at O, such that 
Qo is in the middle of OQ, and another point a little to the right of 
Q,, such that its distance from Q, is half its distance from Q. So 
any point on the axis is in communication at the moment ¢ with 
two Q’s, one in front and the other behind, whose moments are £, 
aud t, say. l | 

This doubleness of source applies to all poiats within the cone. 
Nor is that all. Their effects at P are equal. On p. 483 is an in- 
vestigation in the case u < v, when there is only one correspondence. 
between ti and k. Modify it thus, using the just given figure. 

R. 2 sin? 6, = R2 sin? 6, = R” sin? £, (278). 
where R’ is the distance QP and £ is the angle between QP, and 
the direction of motion. Also 
R= R, AIT u?/v? — (uv) cos 6,] = R II T u?/e2— Au/v) eos 6.]: (274) 
from which, and (278). 

RI - (u / u sin? 8] = R, {1— % v) cos 0 R. 11 - (u / v) cos —v— 100 

275 
So we prove that f / Ri and t, / N. are of the same size. As, ee 
ever, squares are involved, we must attend carefully to the signs 
prefixed. They must be chosen so as to add effecte, not to cancel. 
Now #,/R. is obviously negative in value if we use {1—(w/v) cos 0, 
Remember that E and H and the potentials are reversed inside the 
cone. So for f /R, we must use —{1—(2/v) cos 6,}. Else there 
would be cancellation. Inspection of the last figure will show thas 
when we add dt to t, the result is to shifs Q tc the right, Q, also to 
the right, but Q, to the left. So ¢, is negative and ¢, positive when 
ti and t mean moments of time. 

If the charge is suddenly started from rest, then we have both 
a sphere and a cone to consider, as in the figure on p. 102. If the 
observing point is in the cone, but outside the sphere, there are two 
correspondences as above. Bat if the ohorving point is in the 
sphere, there is only one. 

If a single charge Q moves in any path with any variablo vied 
from O to , there may be at a given moment (at the observing 
point, any nuniber of corresponding sources, O, I, 2, 8. Ko. This is 


ws 
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quite easily to be seen by drawing a few diagrams. An easy case 
is circular motion. Even when the motion is steady in the circle, 
there may be any number of points upon it such that as the charge 
passes them, the waves emitted’ all arrive at an external observing 
point at the same moment. The scalar potential due to a single 
charge Q is therefore 
a Q l e ee 2 
P arc R, R. Ri Eep (276) 
when the proper signs are used. 


(46). The best way to see this is to go backward in time, that is, 
to reverse the motion of the electron at the moment ¢, and at the 
same moment let aspherical surface begin to expand at speed v from 
the observing point, also going backward in time. Let this be done 
in the case to which the last figure applies. Then obviously the 
electron will go through the surface first at Q:, and then again, 
when the surface has expanded more, at Oi. There will be no more 
cutting after that, because the electron will be permanently outside 
the sphere. That is, if the electron does not change its speed. But 
we can make it cross the surface again merely by letting it slow 
down to a speed less than v. The spherical surface will then catch 
it up and pass it. To make a fourth passage through the surface 
it is only needed to raise the speed of the electron again above v. 
And so on to any extent, the electron oscillating from the outside to 
the inside of the spherical surface. Ia this way we determine any 
number of positions on the straight path which are in communica- 
tion with the observing point at one moment, 

In circular motion, on the other hand, the speed of the electron 
may be uniform to reach the same result. Exaggerate, to see this 
easily. Let the speed be a large multiple of that of light. As 
before, reverse its motion,.and let a spherical surface expand from 
the observing point. When it cuts the circle of motion, it must 
obviously be passed through by the electron at least once, and 
therefore a first time. -Then the electron will rush round the circle 
and pass through it a second time, before the sphere has expanded 
much; and then a third time, and so on. But there is a limit to 
this, because the sphere will ultimately leave the circle altogether. 
So the number of passages is always finite. Moreover, the number 
of passages is not the same for all positions of the observing point. 
The most striking case is when the observing point is at the centre 
of the circle. Then there is only one cutting of sphere and electron, 
however fast the electron may be moving. Then the magnetio 
force at the centre, or indeed at any point on the axis of the circle, 
although it varies, has a finite mean value, viz., that due to the 
steady circular current Qu/27r, if r is the radius of the circle of 
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revolution. This is only for points on the axis. Between the axis 
and the circle, the electron will in different places have one, two, or 
three, or more representative electrons on the circle, according to 
the speed. Generally speaking, we.may divide space into a number 
of regions in which the H formula differs, owing to the variation in 
the number of equivalent electrons on the circle. This is a very 
curious and interesting subject, but I do not propose to go into it 
further here, since it is removed f. on practical value. There is a 
very good reason why electrons in practice always seem to move, 
so far as can be concluded from deflection observations on swarms 
and imperfect calculations, at speeds less than v. For though it is 
quite easy to think that an electron may be initially ejected and 
projected at a speed exceeding v, yet the dragging back to which it 
is subjected will very soon bring its speed down to » itself, or less. 


(47). It was shown before, p. 458, that T= U- Us is true sepa- 
rately for all the dopplerized shells of infinitesimal depth surround- 
ing a spherical charge in variable motion. It will be convenient for 
distinctness to consider that u varies continuously, although we 
may extend the argument to include pulses. Now here U, is the 
static energy in the shell under consideration when Q is at its centre. 
The shell is of variable depth, but it is provable by an easy integra- 
tion that the value of U, in the distorted shell is the sama as that 
in a concentric spherical whose depth is the same as that of the 
distorted shell at its equator, or 0 = lr. If then we transform every 

shell in this way, and shift their centres to a single centre, the shells 

will all fit together, and the total value of U, in them will be that 

due to Q at the centre chosen, in the region outside the innermost 

shell. It follows that the property T= U- U, is true in the sum, 

provided the inner boundary is the innermost dopplerized shell. Let 

its radius be R, and that of the eee sphere be a, then 
R a 12 


— — | or D 
v 1 — . v 


(277) 
if u is the speed to correspond, which may i supposed not to be 
varying sensibly at the moment. This innermost shell just touches 
the sphere a on its nose, and the region within it is excluded from 
the operation of T= U- Uo- 

If we make u constant, and consider only steady straight motion, 
then we can go further. For then we have Searle's formula 
U - T=4PQ«?, proved on p. 129, for the region outside the sphere a, 
within which there is no U or h or U,. The formula is 

24 2 uf 
T. (U- Uo)a= U aa 15 4 35 or) (278) 
for the complete field. But, by the preceding, 7 
(U- Ta- Uog (a/R) Uon= (I-, Way (279) 
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outside the sphere R. Therefore for the space between the sphere 
A and the sphere R which touches and surrounds it, we have 
opm fu 2u Bui Zus i 
(U—T)ra= Uou 8a bao po (233) 
It is obviously true when w=0. Whea u=r, it makes U =T. But 
this case must be excluded, being unreaiisable, on account of the 
infinities involved. See p. 533, vol. 2, on this point. It is implied 
in (280) that the steady final state is established. But it never 
would be, if u v. In any finite time, however great, the energy in 
the field, however great, would be only an infinitesimal part of the 
infinite value that the steady formulas assert. All effective mass 
formulas make nonsense when u is too close to v. 
(48). There is another formula which deserves notice. Ou p. 22 
I have shown that the transverse momentum of an electron revolv- 
ing uniformly in a circle is given by 
M. es, (281) 
Grek” 
‘if we denote by w the size of the acceleration, which is directed in- 
ward to the centre of the circle. ‘lhe direction of M., is outward. 
This is my extension of Searle’s formula relating to the case «--1, 
or u / v very small. Now, how is this formula (281) related to that 
for the momentum in an infinites mally deep dopplerised shell? 
Referring to (156), p. 458, the energy forinulas, we see that since 
i 47, the mutual energy of the quasi+s atic and the electromag- 
netic parts are zero; that is, U,,=0, Ti = O. But this does not make 
‘the mutual momentum vanish. Referring to (172, (173), we see 
that Mai does in fact also vanish, but that by (181), p. 462, M., does 
not. Putting ¢,= Ir, we get 
uQ?w vdt 
ör? R 
It is now clear that M., and M,,, which were found to be unequal. 
ought not to be equal. Moreover, to bring (282) into harmony with 
(281), we require 


12 


282) 


Tad R /R 1. 283) 
For vdt, is the depth of the shell at its equator, or dR. If we 
summed up dR’R, the result would be infinite, of course. But in 
reality @R, which is radial from the position of the electron, turns 
round just as the electron does, as we pass through the shells in 
succession, always keeping to their eyuators. So instead of an 
infinite result, wo have only a residual finite result. I will Jeave it 
to the reader to turn (283) to a definite integral, work it out, and so 
obtain an independent proof of the transverse momentum forwula, 
That the size of the electron does not appear in tbe formula is in- 
‘teresting, though not unprecedented. - It does not appear in the 
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formulas for the waste of energy and momentum either. The 1 on 


the right side is a uvit vector transverse to the path of the electron 
in its actual position. 


(49). In considering the electromagnetic effects of a moving 
point charge, considered as representative of a finite charge having 
a finite density throughout a very small region, or as a surface 
charge to the same, the rotation, if any, of the charge is left out of 
account for the same reason as, in the dynamics of a particle, its 
rotation is ignored. It is, relatively, of no consequence. 

But there is another reason. If a point charge (in the above 
sense) revolves in a circle, it is subject to the theory of the transla- 
tion of the charge, with dopplerisation effects, and a special kind of 
resistance of the ether to its motion should it move faster than 
light, different in law from the resistance equivalent to the waste of 
energy due to mere change of velocity. But if we distribute 
electrification uniformly in a circle, meaning a cireular line, and 
set the circle spinning on its axis, there is no longer any doppleri- 
sation. The circular current is just a circular current, with 
electromagnetic effects truly when it varies in strength, but without 
any of those troublesome peculiarities which turn ub in the trans- ` 
lation of a charge. 

The same remark applies to a uniformly 8 sphere, whether 
it is charged on its surface or throughout its volume. All the 
currents are circular, if the sphere is set spinning, and we may 
substitute for pu, the convection current density, the product. of 
the velocity u and the density p of electrification, any symbol, say 
C, signifying the elestric current density, and discuss the effeet of 
O without reference to convection currents. The electromagoetic 
effects produced by varying C, either continuously or discon- 
tinuously, were worked out a quarter of a century ago,in my work 
on Electromagnetic Waves, including the shell waves, and the. 
cbanges of form of the functions representing the electromagnetic 
phenomena. So we may say roughly that there is nothing new 
to be e!ucidated in respect to the properties of convection currents. 
by considering rotations. Moreover, we can see at once that the 
substitution C- eu. allows us to make u be as large as we like, 
without any intrusion of the conical or hyperboloidal theory. 

As regards electrons, whether of the round or flattened kind, 
these remarks apply also. I do not know whether anyone has 
published the theory of the shell wave sent out from a charged 
ellipsoid. Its general features may bè readily seen, and I dare 

say it would not be difficult to one acquainted with ellipsoidal 


fanctions, though they are not pretty to look at. I shall not 
do it. | 
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But the distortion due to dopplerisation will occur in any of the 
above cases if the currents, though circular, are not of the same 
strength all round the circles. They will then be closed outside, 
or may be partly inside the charged surface. This is a residual 
effect, though of course it may be made larga in itself by very 
rapid or quite sudden change in the strength of current round any 
of the circles concerned. This would bring us back to the theory 
of translational effects again. At present I will work out just one 
problem relating to.the rotation of a eharged sphere, because of its 
relative importance and si »licity. 

(50). Consider a sphere of radius a in the ether at rest. Let 
impressed magnetic force h act in it uniformly and parallel to 
the axis from which 6 is measured. The final state when h is 
steady is simply that of the induction due to a uniformly intrinsic- 
ally magnetised sphere, the intensity of magnetisation being uh, 
where, however, u is the same as in the outside ether. The internal 
induction is B= 43h, with the well-known complementary external 
induction. There is no electric force in the final state. We may 
substitute for h a surface magnetising current of density h at the 
equator, and h sin elsewhere, the lines of current being circles of 
latitude round the axis. This electric current may be quite 
neutral as regards electrification, if attributed to moving charges. 
If so, there is no steady electric force outside the sphere. But if 
not neutral, there will be a static field. This need not be radially 
isotropic, because if for h we substitute ow, surface density x speed, 
both o and u may be altered simultaneously to keep h constant. 
It is sufficient to consider u to be constant. Then o is constant. 
The external electric force is radial and is isotropic, and may be 
left out of account. 

Now let h vary. Electromagnetie e are then sent out 
from the surface of the sphere, whether it be intrinsically mag- 
netised or have a true magnetising current on its surface. By the 
second circuital law the lines of electric forc3 produced are circles 
round the axis, and are quite symmetrical with respect to the 
equator. Let E be the electric force at distance.r, and polar angle 
0. The appropriate spherical functions are 


ee 1 nig, ce. 1. 
(out) ea 1 +2, lun 9, and (in) F (r rein 6, (284) 
for an 9 and an inwerd wave respectively, if g stands for 
did(vt). But both are conesrned on account of the inward turning 
to an outward wave at the centre. But we need not go into the 
details of determination of constants, for the work has been already 
dome. All electromagnetic problems are dual, by transformation 


from E to H, e to h, u to e, etc, in a way which is now well 
known. | 
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See p 95. Equation (1) there is the full differential solution of 
this problem of finding the circular H due to e impressed in the 
sphere a. So by transformation the circular E due to impressed h is 


in 8 1 1 1 
E oot) r [ee ( 5 74 Te- (1 + =)] (a + 7) (285) 


This is outside the sphere. It consists of two waves, both outward, 
the one being outward from the moment of birth, the other result- 
ing from the reflection (in effect) at the centre of the corresponding 
duward wave, and therefore retarded in time by the amount 2a/v. 
As for i itself, it may be any function of t, limited physically to 
real sing'e values, but not confined to be continuous. To obtain 
the E in, to correspond to Ejout;, we have only to interchange a and 
.r in what follows [, leaving the outside factor the same. Thus. 


asin 6 1 1 1 
Ein - evar ea — =) ee (1 +2) | (14 9) (286) 
Here the first wave is inward, and the second outward. 


Now H has two components, radial G and tangential H, say. 
The radial component is * from E by 


prgG = 7 2 d(cos 0) 


So in (285) and (286) turn sin 0 to 2/1) cos» to produce G oui and 
lin- And the tangential H is derived from E by 


(E sin 6). (. 287) 


ld 
1 H = da rE). (288) 
Working this out, makes 


a 
aer E G-) e- 


vs I 0 — 75 Te err (75 + or j y ga (290) 

Now as regards the interpretation. This is given in exact detail 
by the above solutions themselves, in the origin of the disturbances, 
their spreading, attenuation, and retardation. Two practical cases 
present themselves of speedy algebrisation, namely, h= +1, or , 
and h simple periodic. The first is physically the more interesting, 
in showing the origin and development and spread outwards of a 
pulse, and the steady state it leaves behind. The second concerns 
an outward permanent wave train, but also includes the initial 
phenomena. 

(51). In (285), let h be zero before, and constant after t=0. The 
algebrisation is immediate, by inspection, and multegration. Thus, 


A ain vt, ot, vt, AR vt Ai i 
- ,-) cm 


Where vt, it -( a vi, = vt (aN A (292) 


Him=crE + 
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Similarly Em is got by interchanging a and rin the [ J. in (291). 
Since 4 is zero before t=0, by the manner of construction ti and tg 
begin with the value zero, and the 1 in ( )i stands for t,°, and in 
(*), for % That is, (*), and (°), are distinct and separate, until 
they overlap. (') is the initial outward wave from the surface of 
the sphere, and its companion in E;n) is the initial wave, whilst 
(): and its companion have no existence at first. This primary 
wave is reducible to 


E out) = s 


hasin 0 v2 — a? 
Acer rż 


)=Eu > (298) 

that is, this formula is valid for the whole of the shell which the 
two waves occupy. This lasts until vt ad, when the front of the 
inward wave reaches the centre. The shell is then of its full depth 
2a, and the reflected or outward wave begins. When vt >a, the 
wave (') is in existence, and the resultant E in the overlapping | 
region round the centre is obtained by adding together (°); and (°)2. 
But this does not affect the shell formula at all, because (): is not: 
in existence in the shell. That is, (293) is the shell formula all the- 
time, from its initiation to its disappearance from view ato. It 
leaves the sphere at vt = 24, when the impressed / ceases to work. 
For the steady state of E, which is zero, then reaches the surface of 
the sphere. 

The formula being simple, may be calculated and graphically 
illustrated with ease. The initial value of E is - % u) sin 0 on 
both sides of the surface. Or, at the equator, simply —}urh. Here 
—h is the strength of source, and cv is the reciprocal of uv, the 
impedance of a unit tube of ether infinitely long one way. But the 
disturbance (electric displacement) generated by h spreads both 
ways equally. This brings in the coefficient 2. See p. 8, § 454 on 
this point. 

Spherical attenuation outwards and compression inwards makes. 
the formula become E= —uvi(a/r) sin g at the fronts of the two 
primary waves, that is on both boundaries of the shell before it 
reaches the centre. At the critical moment vt=a, there is a 
momentary infinite value at the centre, followed instantly by a drop 
to zero, which continues, and spreads out, as mentioned above. It 
is remarkable that at the critical moment vt=a, the value of E 
is constant all the way through the depth of the shell, being just 
half the initial value. That is, E= -jyvi sine. (Remember that 
E is circular.) It comes about in this way. Whilst E is running 
up so fast in value at and near the front of the primary inward 
wave, it is falling in value elsewhere in the shell, and just when it 

‘has fallen to half value, the very large value near the wave front 
becomes œ at the front alone, i. e., at the centre, which is im mediately 


a 
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destroyed by the reflected wave. In the subseqnent history of the 
shell, E is negative in the outer part, positive in the inner part. 
At a great distance, these two parts tend to be each of depth a, and 
the formula for E at the boundaries of the shell is 
E= uvùa / 2r sin 9, (294) 
using the — sign outside and the + sign inside. In the shell E 
then changes uniformly from one value to the other. 
The corresponding formulas for G and H may be developed in a 
similar manner. By (289), (290), 


Hiong — cok pam ( t g.), (., ),]. a% 


where the in and out primary waves are shown, or rather, the 
additions to be made to the electromagnetic Hy= —cvE, which is 
obeyed in the shell ultimately. So, by addition of (°),’and (°):, we 
obtain the steady tangential magnetic force 


Hout) = = (has/8r* ) sin 6, (296) 
valid up to the inner boundary of the shell. And the radial oom- 
ponent is 


Glout = aC vt, + +t wi) + +(- yh ¢ 


where the (): only differs from (‘), in the interchange of r ha 4. 
In the steady state, 8 
Goout) = a. (208) 
(52). In a similar manner the establishment of the internal. H 
may be exhibited, leading to the steady state B=%ch, parallel | 
to the axis. If h is considered to be uniform magnetizing force in 
the sphere, then the impressed activity is hB, per unit volume 
throughout the sphere. But if h means the equatorial value of a 
surface convection current, the activity ig entirely at the surface. 
In either case it is the same at the same moment, and the total 
work done is the same. It may be calculated in many ways. For 
‘example, at the moment vt=2a, the activity stops, so the work 
done consists of the magnetic energy in the sphere, and the shell 
energy, electric and magnetic. Another way is to calculate the 
ultimate shell energy, half electric and half magnetic. The 
magnetic energy left behind has the same value as the shell energy. 
Of course now the external field energy is included. Now the total 
work done is, by magnetic calculation, with uniform A in the sphere, 
AB per unit volume, if B means the final value; or 


5 hx uh = r, say, 209) 


The shell energy (which is wasted) is therefore 2T, ultimately, T,; 


L 
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being its magnetic energy, and the field energy is 2T, aleo. Now 
the electric energy is in the shell and nowhere else, a any time. 
It follows that the value of the electrie energy is constant from the 
moment vr a, and is of amount TI. If tbis argument does not 
convince, the result may be verified by integration, finding the 
value of TicE in the shell at time f. 

Convectionally considered, the equatorial activity per unit area 
of the surface of the sphere is — Eh, this being the applied force on 
the current h=ow, and Eo the force of the ether on o. Here E 
must have the surface value. This supplies another way of finding 
4T,. If the sphere is suddenly stopped, at the amount vt 2a or 
later, the field energy 2T, is wasted by the formation of a second 
shell. 

If the surface is not electrically neutral, there is a steady radial 
_ Isotropic outward electric displacement to be superimposed on the 

above considered electric and magnetic fields. But it makes no 
difference in the electromagnetic phenomena. The speed at the 
equator, denoted by u, may have any value from 0 to œ. It 
will be noticed that much of the above relating to the shell is 
similar to that already given for the shell arising from the sudden 
jerking of a charged sphere into bodily motion of translation. But 
it is now very much easier, and I can recommend ge nuine students 
of electromagnetics to study the subject in more detail, as given in 
vol. 2 of my Elec. Pa., p. 402 and after. I believe most of the 
remainder in sheets was rescued from the lumberman's cart, and 
sold tn volumes, but I never got anything myself by the transaction, 
eo I am not sure. 


(53). The other easily treated case being the simple periodic, the 
sphere, if charged, must be waggled to and fro with axis fixed. 
Say by a crank attached to the axis. The separate waggles need 
not, however, be through small angles, but may comprise any 
number of revolutions, and the maximum speed is unlimited. Put 
h=h, cos nt, and qg=ni/v in (285), then it becomes 

Bony = SE C08 ein) (cos— © ein) (5200 „ (300) 

cvr na v nr v 
to represent the external E. From this, by interchanging a and 7, 
except in the first factor, we derive the corresponding internal E. 

In a similar manner the two components of the mignetic force 

may be go:. The external radial component is 


Gout) = W, esse (cos 5 Pa ca sin+— cos) ( 0 -ni 
Na N 


nr? 
996 
and si internal G im coraes from the last equation by the inter- 
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change of a and r, save in the first factor. The external tangential 
component (positive with increasing @) is 


hoa sino v? 
H but) = CE (ont) Z nere os( %7 — -nt (802) 
and the internal component is’ 
Hao . 18 = T) sint? cos Lar (ein- 1 cos ) (Z -nt).. 


(303) 
As dependent upon the frequency and the size of the sphere, it will 
be observed that the external disturbances, electric and magnetic, 
vanish when 
tan (na/v)=na/v, 


that is, at any one of an infinite series of frequencies which are 
nearly equally spaced, save at the beginning. Between them are’ 
the frequencies at which the external wave trains have their maxi- 
mal amplitudes. The internal oscillations at the critical frequencies 
are entirely stationary, and involve no work being done in a period, 
although there is change from electric to magnetic energy and con- 
versely. Toe physical reason of the external quietude is that. the 
primary inward wave train from the source of. disturbance on the 
surface of the sphere arrives at the surface again, at a critical fre- 
quency, in such strength and phase as to neutralize the primary 
external wave train where they overlap. This consideration tells. 
us within what limits the above solutions are valid. If true over 
all space and time, then the oscillating must have been going at 
it for all past time. But if h begins at the moment ¢=0, it is not. 
until the moment vt=2a@ that the E and H, G solutions are valid, 
and then only inside the sphere. Outside it, up to distance r=3a,. 
is tlie uncancelled part of the primary wave outward, constituting 
the initial shell. So, in general, the above solutions are valid only 
up to the inner boundary of the shell. 

But the differential solutions previously given are true completely, 
and include the shell. Instead of the substitution g=n7z/v which 
is valid for the established wave train, use the substitution 
= (rt, which is true all along. Applied to k= hy cos nt, 
beginning at f=, it 5 | 
ahs, F sin nt, sh 55 —(1—cos nt); | (804) 
and by . of these to (285) we obtain 


e edu se- - 


25 er nar 


. , 11 ) ein a- N u 4. 
Dor 1 ar) os 174 ) sin} n{ t+ v ) oak 
(895) 
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This formula shows the external E from the first moment iu the 
form of two waves, marked , and ,. The first line shows the 
primary outward wave, the second the outward retarded wave. Up 
to the moment vit=2a the first wave alone exists outside the 
sphere; after that, the second must be added on in the overlap, 
whilst the first is still valid beyond. At a critical frequency, the 
internal stationary vibration and the external shell are both estab- 
lished at the same moment vt=2a. The shell then separates and 
expands, leaving no disturbance between it and the sphere. 

The mean rate of waste of energy by the outward wave train is 

aon cos — . sin P (306) 
3cuv v na v 

Here najv=2mr gives the critical frequencies nearly, if m is any 
integer. To see the relation to real sizes, let n/2m, which is the 
frequency, be of the order of visible light, say 1045/2, then 
a/m=6 x 10-5, and the value of m required to bring a to atomic 
size 10-8 em. is 10/6, which is absurd. It is worse with assumed 
electronic size 10-5. We want a to be of the order 6* 1052 to 
catch the lowest, twice as great to catch the next, and soon. This 
is of no importance as regards an electron in oscillatory rotation. 
But the same equation occurs in various other problems relating to 
vibrating or revolving electrons or systems of the same. Or else 
similar series of critical frequencies given by allied equations. Even 
the relatively very simple case of a vibrating spherical electron has 
its series of critical frequencies, which may be only slightly modified 
by the distortion due to the doppler effect. 


(54). The equation tan na/v=na/v is not a determinantal equation 
in the ordinary sense, that is, an equation giving the frequencies of 
free vibrations rendered possible by the presence of boundaries 
causing reflection to and fro of progressive waves. For there is no 
boundary of that sort concerned, and there are no free vibrations. 
We may, however, introduce them by letting the matorial inside 
the sphere a be different from the outside ether. Then, obviously, 
the initial inward and outward waves from a surface source will not 
be precisely the same at birth, and the inward wave on its return 
to the surface r=a will be partly reflected and partly transmitted, 
and the reflected part will go to the centre and return and be split 
again, and soon forever. So inside the sphere is an infinite series 
of waves crossing one another. This allows of tho existence of 
normal systems, in general of the subsiding kind, with a regular 
determinantal equation fixing an infinite series of periods and rates of 
subsidence, which is not the same as the series of critical frequencies 
referred to above. If an electron, for exampie, consisted of an 
electrified sphere of ether having a different permittivity from the 
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external ether, then this difference would be the cause of a great 
complication in the effects due to à surface source, which compli- 
cation may be analysed into an infinite series of to and fro waves 
inside the sphere, or, with mathematical equivalence, into the 
infinite serięs of normal vibrations with special frequencies. The 
mathematical work becomes very complicated, but has, perhaps, 
little physioal importance in the theory of electrons. 


Slanting Motion of Electrified Straight Line. 

§ 535. (1). On p. 180 was briefly considered the potential of an 
electrified line moving steadily in its own line, in relation to the 
motion of a charged ellipsoid of revolution along its axis of symmetry. 
What follows relates to the more general case of slanting motion. The 


diagram will explain the coordinates. The electrified line mn of 
length 22 with charge Q of uniform linear density moves in the 
plane z, z in the direction u, and the y axis is up through the paper. 

Also let x, be the value of & of an element of the charged line. Then 
the eolotropic potential at the point z, y, z referred to the origin at 
the centre of the moving line i is, by the formula for a moving point, 
given by the i 


Bi He iNN NE (1) 


where in the integral c stands for cos £, 8 for sin £, and 1 
as before. This may be transformed to 


„ , #ca(1—n8) 
P PFC ae an C ＋ «2g? 
~ Brel ci „ eslls?) 17 es! 4˙ 
U. toti Fag? } — (08-4 x333)? 2) 
( 
with the limits 145 ze or vl, 


using the + sign in the upper limit and the — in the lower. The 
result is 


2 t 
.Q 4 ＋ I [e 19 ＋7. Se 77 e 0 
Pm aera log > E 
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When the pi moves in its own line, s=0, and 
= „Nine I)? 5 gt Ji 


same with — (4) 
In transverse meee e=0, and 
-L 1) IEA Br. 

7 °8 same with —/ (5) 

Now let -PYP er 1757 
Bee; (hp atal” (6) 

2 è 

so that P= Q 1 lo & +1+[(7+D2?+B18 . (7) 


8 el (er ci IIHF BF 
and let A be the value of the 3 quantity. It follows (by 
work) that 


„„ L Mp (al): 
TIB AA AI) ot a B= ‘a 1 , 8 
or 250250. r 22e K?) 
[= E (creep t l cr a | 
(A+1)? eY 222 A+1 
+ Laren ere] - (1) . o 
Let this be the same as 


F(z oos G +s sin G *+G(z sin G - cos g) ＋ H= K; (10) 

then H and K are known, and F is the angle the aris makes with 
the z-azis, measured like 8. Comparing coefficients, using c and 
with g to match c and s with B,, 


Fe’? Gs“ = 1, (11) 
Fe Get=! 201 + ce 1 204A “he „ a 
-O -e dass 
from which find F, G, and f. Thus, 
=a, G-, FG, o 
Fe -e T un 25, as 


2601 — on + x38?) 

an 0 a oA I- 40 

(2. This being the general case, let c=x8, which is the case of 
equally direct and transverse metion. Then (16) reduces to. 

4 

-A D a7 

Here Aa makes p= =0, and A=1 makes 8 2 174. So 26’ is 

negative, and goes from 0 to fr as u (the speed) goes from 0 to v. 
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Or g is O when w is O, and the axis turns round to the left, and 
tends to be at right angles to u when u approaches v. 


rg (A1) ““ cos 29’ 


Also l & = (A—1)3 chef? displaced x-axis, (18) 
yee undisplaced y-axis, (19) 
gA D T bee displaded ear: (20) 


(AI) = 

The line of Q is always the axis of the ellipsoids (prolate), 
when = O, and is always, up to u anything <v, the axis of the 
innermost ellipsoid. It is the longest axis, and further away, 
where I becomes relatively small, turns round and tends to be per- 
pendicular to the line of motion. At.a sufficiently great distance, 
the electrified line behaves like.a point charge. Then we have, at 
any speed, the oblate ellipsoids of a point charge, with the principal 
axis turned ju. So from the electrified line outwards there is a 
continuous change from very prolate to oblate ellipsoids. 

(3). The above is very dreary stuff, but may be useful to those who 
may wish to study the distorted electric field and the magnetic of 
ellipsoids in motion. The case of direct motion is most important, 
leading to Seerle’s ellipsoidal formulas. They are, of course, well 
known now, but it may be useful to insert here some of them, for 
reference in relation to previous investigations in this volume. 

Put s=0 in (2), producing (4). In this put first r=0, z=a, 
(where 7?=y?+2?), and secondly x=0, r=, and equate the two P's. 
The result is 


3 72/72 
Dzat-e or d e, (21) 


which is the relation between the axes of an equipot. surface. If 

a=b, then l'a=uj]v. Shift Q to the sphere, then P is the outside 
potential. The potential of the ellipsoid a, ö itself is 

D gtt Q 011 b 1 

ied e ae e, Ò 

The leading energy formula is that for the magnetio energy. For 

the ellipsoid a, b it is (Searle, Phil. Mag., Oct., 1897). 

u 2, 8 U 

T= Gra (8 3.5 at’ 5.7 a .. (28) 

subject to (21). I do not know any easy way of finding T without 

integration over all space outside the ellipsoid a, ö; except when 

a = b. Then only a simple integration through the outside shell is 

needed, as done on p. 129. This finds the shell energy, and there- 

fore also the equal stored energy. Combining with the property 

U —T=4PQx’, of which a proof is given on p. 129, we find U and 
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T separately, T being (23) with w/v put for lJa. But I have given 
no calculation of my momentum formulas, 


T=3Mu, U-U,=3Myu. ~ (24) 
It is, however, quite easy. Here T and M belong-to the steady 


field, M, to the outside shell. Tho density of the momentum M, is 
271 / v, directed radially . Therefore 


eee, e 

since H in the shell is given $ 
H= Se 0 506 (26 
So, by (25), M a 35 15 5. 8170 L 4 ; (27) 
Now (M+M,jU=U —U,+T+2T,=4T,, (28) 


because the shell energy equals the energy left behind, when w is 
instantly established. The value of 2T, is known, being > uH? for 
the shell, calculated on p. 128 to be 


2 u 1 lu? iut f 
U 0,+-T=2T,= 47a (5+5 22 7 wre Je (29) 
Also, as on p. 129, 

U-T=}PQe, . 2(U—U,)=}4PQe?—U,+2T,. (30) 
In the last use the series for P and we find U—U,=3$M,u, according 
to (27). Insert this in (28), and we come to T=}Mu. 

If the charge were brought from rest to speed v slowly, the waste 
would be less, and in the limit, zero. Here we see again the utility 
of the impulsive acceleration in getting useful results. So far as 
the particular series (27) and (29) go, the charge is rigid spherical. 
But (28) applies to any rigidly connected distribution of electrifica- 
tion suddenly set in steady motion, as is evident on considering 
that on sudden stoppage, the original state of things is finally 
restored, with U=U,, T=0, T, =0. 

If the acceleration is not impulsive, we have 

SFudt=U —-U,+T+2T,, uf Fdt (M M.) a, (81) 

if u, is the speed at time f, finishing with the value u to which U 

and T and M belong as before, whilst 2T, is the energy wasted, and 

M, the momentum wasted. By taking the difference, we get the 
saving of energy due to slow working, 

Saving=(T - U + U,)+(M,u -2T,). 32) 


The first is (.) is known, the second () requires special calculation 
according to the law u, follows. Here U- is + and < U, so the 
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first (. )is +. In the limit it is the whole saving when the accele- 
ration is very slow. 

(4). Now return to the eleetrified line, and let its motion be trans- 
verse to itself, along the z-axis. Then, by (5), 


O, log ttle lex dys ete, 88 
P= grelles same with =I (88) 


In this put first =a, y=0, z=0; next 2-0, y- b, 2=0; and last 
z=0, y=0, z=c; and equate the three P's which result. Thus, 


a+l_ 1+flt+ bè l+ e jet}? (84) 
a—l i+ [e+ bP II o- Jei 
This simplifies to 


ab- bes ci: . 4 b De. (85) 


At ©, a=b= c/s, the same as for a point charge. 
At the line of Q itself, a=1, and b=c=0. 
If = O, we have a=b=c/« again. 
Not any ellipsoid is possible, because b/c is constant throughout. 
If = X, then a N= b /e, and ö a, and also >c, but 
a may be > or Cc. A different interpretation is required. A 


The Magnetic Inertia of a Charged Conductor in a 
Field of Force. 


(N ature, April 19, 1906; p. 582.] 


§ 536. I think there is, in Another Place, possibly some misunder- 
standing concerning the inertia of a moving charged conductor due 
to the magnetic energy set up by ite motion. It depends upon the 
distribution of the electrification, and may vary from a minimum 
up to infinity. No question of distortion due to high speed is in- 
vol ved, so the theory is quite simple. Say a sphere of radius a has 
any distribution of surface charge. For simplicity, let it be sym- 
metrical round the axis of motion, so that the surface density is 
representable by the sum of any number of zonal harmonic distribu- 
tions. The corresponding magnetic fields follow. Their magnetic 
energies are all independent, so that the actual wi Seas energy is 
the sum of the separate magnetic energies. 

The really practical case, which is also very simple, is when the 
conductor has a charge Q and moves in a uniform electric field F. 
Then the surface density is l 


oa get gc F cos 0; (1) 


where ô is the polar angle. The magnetic force is, [if u = speed], 


H=H,+ H: 427 ein ois E sin 6 cos 0. (2) 
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The magnetic energy is BAH“, and: by integration comes to 
T= Ru! Ee 787% Peres]. (8) 


The magnetic inerta is therefore m. (1 z), where mi is the value 
for the uniform charge, or m,=“Q?/67a, and 
n? ; 8F.4ra?c 

5-152. if n= ae ae (4) 

This n is the ratio of the induced electric force at the pole to the 

undisturbed force. If n=1, F is just large enough to make the 

surface density be zero at one pole. Then h=1/47. This is the 

increased inertia due to the disturbance of the distribution of the 

charge. The equation of motion” under F is 


FQ=(m+m(1+h)}u, (5) 
where m is the mass of the body. 

The whole is eubject to the restriction of small ujv and small 
acceleration, so that the electric and magnetic fields sensibly travel 
with the charge. Nor need F be constant in space or in time, pro- 
vided it does not vary too rapidly in relation to the size of the con- 
ductor. In slow motion the magnetic energy is the fraction u*/v* 
of that part of the electric energy that depends upon the transverse 
electric force, 


[Addition. In Nature, June 28, 1906, p. 198, is a continuation 
of the above by G. F. C. Searle. He found that if u LF, the magnetic 
energy is given by (3) above if we alter 8/5 to 16/5. This is in the 
steady stage with finite conductivity, and full penetration of the 
magnetic force into the sphere. But as I pointed out to him, there 
is no penetration when the conductivity is infinite, so separate 
calculation was required. In this case he found that the coefficient 
8/5 in (3) became 6/5. In the general case of partial penetration 
there can be no simple formula. In electronic theory, the correc- 
tion on account of redistribution of charges due to assumed con- 
ductivity is very minute, when u / v and the acceleration are small.) 


Boltzmann’s Interpretation of Maxwell. 


[Review of Curry’s “ Electricity and Magnetism,” The e 
September 10, 1897, p. 648.] 


§ 537. From the preface by Prof. Boltzmann, we learn that this 
work is based upon his Vorlesungen über Maxwell's Theorie,” 
though it has been much elaborated by Dr. Curry; and that Prof. 
Boltzmann has revised the MS. of the treatise and finds that it gives 
a very clear and concise exposition, not only of all his lectures, but 
especially of the conceptions and principles embodied in the founda. 
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tion of the electromagnetic theory of light. And from-Dr. Curry’s 
preface we learn that he regards the treatise as the philosophy of 
electricity and magnetism, and that he has added two rather long 
chapters on Helmholtz’s theory. 

I am unable to agree with Dr. Boltzmann as regards the con- 
ceptions and principles, or with Dr. Curry as regards the philosophy, 
or that Helmholtz’s theory deserves so much space, if any at all. As 
the subject matter is professedly Maxwell’s theory we have some 
right to expect a following or extension of Maxwell’s philosophical 
manner. Instead of which, the new wine is put in the old bottles. 
Real and neutral electricities; one fluid, two fluids; free electricity, 
bound electricity; two types of electricity, the current electric..y 
and the polarised electricity ; the action at a distance of the elec- 
tricity due to polarisation; Maxwell's equations of action at a dis- 
‘ tance, &c., &c.! Is all that Maxwell? I never knew it before, but 
thought he had swept away the old fluids and given us something 
philosophical and dynamical. 

But we should not expect too much. Germany was the breeding 
place and home of electrodynamie theories, so-called. They never 
took root in England. Indeed, Thomson and Tait severely con- 
demned the method before Maxwell's treatise came out. Now 
Hertz squashed all the electrodynamic theories visibly, and con- 
tinental theorists were obliged to take up Maxwell. But it is 
natural that they should try to fit Maxwell to their old ideas as far 
as possible; to have a minimum of Maxwell and a maximum of 
distance action. Dr. Curry says it has been his desire to embody 
not only the standpoint from which the theory of electricity and 
magnetism is studied on the Continent, but also the general methods 
of treatment in vogue. If Maxwell is really taught in this way 
generally on the Continent, I think it is a great pity. But there 
are notable exceptions. Hertz became quite Maxwellian after his 
great hit, save that, as I think, he attached rather too much impor- ` 
tance to the mere equations, as the representation of Maxwell’s 
theory, to the comparative exclusion of the experimental and 
philosophical basis. Then there is Dr. A. Féppl, whose excellent 
„Einfuhrung in die Maxwell’sche Theorie der Electricität deserves 
to be read by all who can understand it. It is the least academical 
of the German works I have seen, and also the clearest and most 
udvanced. Dr. Föppl thoroughly appreciates that the best way of 
exhibiting electric and magnetic relations is not by potentials, but 
by the electric and magnetic forces and fluxes and their reciprocal 
relations, and also the proper use of fluids, not electric or magnetic, 
but illustrative of the behaviour and distribution of the so-called 
electric and magnetic “ forces ” and fluxes. me 
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There is too much in this book, which is nicely got up, and is well 
edited, for a detailed review, especially when one does not like it. 
I will only notice a few points where I think Maxwell's theory is 
misrepresented and perverted. The starting point is not experi- 
mental, but is that particular form of the rotational ether analogy 
in which electric force is represented by velocity. The forms of 
the energies are assumed, and the equation of motion is derived 
through the Pr: :ciple of Least Action. (There are easier ways, but 
they are not so learned.) The ultimate result, when, by an after- 
thought, the conduction current is put in, is a set of equations 
equivalent to the two circuital laws, with a difference. Using my 
own notation, these laws for a stationary conducting diclectric are 

curl (H—h)=C0C+D=(k+cp)E, (1) 
- curl (E- e) - B= „pH. 12) 
I omit the magnetic conduction current. Here DSE, and B=H, 
and e and h are the impressed parts of E and H. Now Drs. Boltz- 
mann and Curry (p. 84) have the second law right; but their first 
law is wrong in two ways. First, there is the omission of h. As 
appears later this is intentional. But it is thoroughly wrong. Where 
is intrinsic magnetisation to come in? The other error is that in 
Or. Boltzmann’s exposition e only acts on conduction current, that 
is, whilst E produces C; but it is only E—e that produces (or is 
actively associated with) D. This error is also intentional. Perhaps 
it is I that have misrepresented Maxwell. Very well, let it be I; 
then Dr. Boltzmann’s expositions do not agree with mine in vital 
particulars, and this goes on pretty well all through, only getting 
worse later on. To prevent confusion, I may call Maxwell, my 
Maxwell. 

Is not the energy of any condenser 318702, and of a unit cube 
condenser c:, however D is caused, if elastically done and 
linearly? But Dr. Boltzmann says (p. 146) it is doubtful whether 
e can be generated in insulators. Excepting possible crystallic 
exceptions “all E. M. F. as are confined to the surface of insulators.” 
Now is this philosophy? I think not, and regard the dielectric as 
the fundamental universal in my Maxwell’s theory, the conductive 
property being occasional or frequent, but, so to speak, accidental, 
certainly additional. I cannot see the slightest grounds for making 
e inoperative, or else be absent altogether, unless there is electric 
conductivity on the spot. 

In connection with this matter I see the statement (p. 224) that 
so-called real electricity” (that is, Maxwell’s electrification) is 
created or destroyed wherever impressed forces appear, on account 
of conductivity, but that such a variation of real magnetism ” 
(div. B) is impossible, because impressed magnetic forces are, 
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entirely unknown in Maxwell’s equations. But my Maxwell does 
not teach me either the fact stated about electrification, or the reason 
given about magnetism. My Maxwell teaches me that na e can 
produce electrification in a dielectric which is not a eonductor; and 
that no e can produce electrification in a conductor which is not a 
dielectric; and that no e can produce electrification in a homo- 
geneous conducting dielectric ; but that the existence of heterogeneity 
is (as well as conductivity and permittivity) necessary for the pro- 
duction of electrification. On the other point, my Maxwell teaches 
me that variations in div B are impossible, because of the experi- 
mental absence of magnetic conductivity (not the absence of h), and 
that div B itself is zero as a connected experimental fact, otherwise 
we should have unipolar magnets. As for h being absent, my 
Maxwell teaches me it is very much in action. We cannot, indeed, 
create h (or uh, intrinsic magnetisation density) without external 
agency not involved in the fundamental theory; but that is just 
why h is taken as intrinsic or impressed. 

This persistent perversity about impressed forces, according to my 
Maxwell, takes a new form later on, in what is termed a modified 
form of Maxwell's equations. This remarkable assumption is made: 
let (my notation, &c.) 

e=f+ (-c. (8) 

Here e is the old impressed force, and f is a new one, connected 

with the old one by the differential equation (8). To see its effect 
let H—h be H and E—e be E in (1) above. ö 


Then curl H=k(B+e)-+cp(B+e) | (4; 

is my Maxwell's first law, whilst Dr. Boltzmann’s is 
curl H=k(E+e)-+cpB. (5) 
Now put e in terms of f according to (8). It makes (5) become 
curl H=(k-+-cp)E—¢ga, | (6) 


a new form of first circuital law, which is just as wrong as the 
other, in another way; owing to the redundant term —c,6. 

Now our author calls (8) a “ purely formal but important change,” 
and says that since e and f are identical when steady (the only case 
more carefully investigated) it is impossible to decide whether e or 
f is impressed force! This transformation seems to me to be hocus 
pocus, and nothing more. Is there no energetic criterion of im- 
pressed force then? No one has a right to trifle with Maxwell's 
equations in this way. We may indeed extend, but should not 
violate them. There is something quite shocking: about this philo- 
sophy of electricity. 

But a little further on we find out why © goes out and f comes 
in. It is to make a transition from Maxwell’s theory to Helmholtz’s, 
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and in fact, by a “slight modification“ which has no justification, 
Helmholtz's equations, or equations resembling them, are derived. 
A good deal of space is devoted to Helmholtz’s theory, including a 
so-called empirical establishment, following its originator. The 
theory is taken quite seriously, and is considered to harmonise with 
and to be an extension of Maxwell’s theory, and is recommended 
for possible use later. I cannot agree with this view of Helmholtz’s 
theory; but as the matter cannot be properly treated in this neler: 
I will write a separate article about it. 

[This “separate article” is in E.M.T., vol. 2, App. D., p. 498, 
under the title On Compressional Electric or Magnetic Waves. 


Vectors versus Quaternions. 
(Nature, April 6, 1898; p. 538.] 


§ 538. Having a vivid recollection of the pleasure I derived from 
Prof. Gibbs's attacks upon the quaternionic system in she rather one- 
sided discussion that took place about two years ago in this journal, I 
have delayed replying to the letters of Profs. MacAulay and Tait, 
from an expectation that Prof. Gibbs would have something to say. 
In this I have not been mistaken; and, as there is a general agree- 
ment between us on the whole, I have merely to add some supple- 
mentary remarks. . Prof. MacAulay refers to me as having raised the 
question again. I can assure him it has never been dropped. Apart 
from the one-sided discussion, it has been a live question with Prof. 
Gibbs and myself since about 1882, and is now more alive than ever. 
I cannot help thinking that Prof. MacAulay’s letter was overhastily 
written, and feel sure that if he knew as much about the views and 
methods of those to whom he appeals as he does about Quaternions, 
he would have written it somewhat differently, or perhaps not have 
written it at all, from a conviction of the. uselessness of his appeal. 
There is no question of suicide with us; on the contrary, quite the 
reverse. I am asked whether the spoonfeeding,” as he terms it, 
of Maxwell, FitzGerald, &c., is not good enough for me. Why, of 
course not. It is quaternionic, and that is the real point concerned. 
Again, he thinks nothing of the inscrutable negativity of the square 
of a vector in Quaternions; here, again, is the root of the evil. As 
regards a uniformity of notation amongst anti-quaternionjsts, I dare 
say that will come in time, but the proposal is premature. We have 
first to get people to study the matter and think about it. I have 
developed my system, such as it is, quite independently of Prof. 
Gibbs. Nevertheless, I would willingly adopt his notation (as I 
have adopted his dyadical notion of the linear operator) if I found it. 
better. But I do not. I have been particularly careful in my nota- 
tion to harmonise as closely as possible with ordinary mathematical 
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ideas, processes and notation; I do not think Gibbs has succeeded 
so well. But that matters little now; the really important thing is 
to depose the quaternion from the masterful position it has so long 
usurped, whereby the diffusion of vector analysis has been so 
lamentably impeded. I have been, until lately, very tender and 
merciful towards quaternionic fads, thinking it possible that Prof. 
Tait might modify his obstructive attitude. But there is seemingly 
no chance of that, Whether this be so or not, I think it is practically 
certain that there is no chance whatever for Quaternions as a prac- 
tical system of mathematics for the use of physicists. How is it 
possible, when it is so utterly discordant with physical notions, 
besides being at variance with common mathematics? A vector is 
not a quaternion; it never was, and never will be, and its square 
is not negative; the supposed proofs are perfectly rotten at the 
core. Vector analysis should have a purely vectorial basis, 
and the quaternion will then, if wanted at all, merely come in as 
an occasional auxiliary, as a special kind of operator. It is to Prof. 
Tait's devotion to his master that we should look for the reason of 
the little progress made in the last 20 years in spreading vector 
analysis. | ö 

Now I have, in my turn, an appeal to make to Prof. MacAulay. 
I have been much interested in his recent R. S. paper. As the 
heart knoweth its own wickedness, he will not be surprised when I 
say that I seem to see in his mathematical powers the promise 
and potency ” of much future valuable work of a hard-headed kind. 
This being so, I think it is a great pity that he should waste his 
talents on such an anomaly as the quaternionic system of vector 
analysis. I have examined a good deal of his paper, and can find 
nothing quaternionic about it except the language concerned in his 
symbols. On conversion to purely vectorial form, I find thas it is 
greatly improved. I would suggest that he give up the quaternion. 
Ifhe does not like my notation, or Prof. Gibbs’s, or Prof. Macfarlane’s, 
and will invent one for himself, it will receive proper consideration, 
He will greatly extend the sphere of his usefulness by the conver- 
sion. A difficulty in the way is that he has got used to quaternions. 
I know what it is, as I was in the quaternionic slough myself once. 
But I made an effort, and recovered myself, and have little doubt 
that Prof. MacAulay can do the same. 

Passing to Prof. Tait's letter, it seems to be very significant. The 
quaternionic calm and peace have been disturbed. There is con- 
fusion in the quaternionic citadel; alarms and excursions, and 
‘hurling of stones and pouring of boiling water upon the invading 
host. What else is the meaning of his letter, and more especially 
of the concluding paragraph? But the worm may turn; and turn 
the tables. 
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It would appear that Prof. Tait, being unable to bring his massive 
intellect to understand my vectors, or Gibbs’s, or Macfarlane’s, has 
delegated to Prof. Knott the task of examining them, apparently 
just upon the remote chance that there might possibly be something 
in them that was not utterly despicable. Prof. Knott has examined 
them, and has made some remarkable discoveries. One of them is 
that those vector methods in which the quaternion is not the master 
lead to formule of the most prodigious and alarming complexity. 
He has counted up the number of symbols in certain equations. 
Admirable critic! 

Now, since this discovery, and Prof. Tait’s remarks, are calcu- 
lated to discourage learners, I beg leave to say, distinctly and em- 
_ phatically, that there is no foundation for the imputation. Prof. 
Knott seems to have found a mare’s nest of the first magnitude; 
unless, indeed, he is a practical joker, and has been hoaxing his 
venerated friend. Speaking from a personal knowledge of the 
quaternionic formule of mathematical physics, and of the corre- 
sponding formule in my notation and in Prof. Gibbs’s, I can say 
definitely that there is very little to choose between them, so far as 
mere length goes. Perhaps Prof. Knott has been counting the 
symbols in a Cartesian formula, or in a semi-cartesian one, or some 
kind of expanded form. I do not write for experts who delight in 
the most condensed symbolism. I do not even claim to be an 
expert myself. I have to make my readers, and therefore fre- 
quently, of set purpose, give expanded forms rather than the 
most condensed. 

But so far as regards the brief vector formule, I find that the 
advantage is actually in my favour. I attach no importance to this, 
but state it merely as a fact which upsets Profs. Knott and Tait's 
conclusions. It is desirable that I should point out the reason, 
otherwise the fact may not be believed. In common algebra there 
is but one kind of product of a pair of quantities, say, F and v, 
which is denoted by Fv. In vector algebra there are two kinds of 
products. One of these closely resembles the usual product, whilst 
the other is widely different, being a vector itself. Accordingly, to 
harmonise with common algebra, I denote the scalar product by Fv. 
It degenerates to Fv when the vectors have the same direction. 
Now, since the quaternionists denote this function by —SFv, which 
is double as long, whilst F becomes Sv, it is clear that there 
must be an appreciable saving of space from this cause alone, be- 
cause the scalar product is usually the most frequently occurring 
function. . 

But there are other causes. The quaternionic ways of specialising 
formule are sometimes both hard to read and lengthy in execution. 
Look at S.UaUpS.US8Up, which I see in Tait's book. I denote 
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this by (4101) (Zipi), or else by ap; . Gir - Tait is twice as long. But 
the mere shortness is not important. It is distinctness that should 
be aimed at, and that is also.secured by departing from quaternionic 
usage. Examples of shortening and clarifying by adopting my 
- notation may be found on nearly every page of Tait’s book. 

Consider, for example, rotations. Quaternionists, { believe, 
rather pride themselves upon their power of representing a rotation 
by means of a quaternion. Thus, b- gag. The continued product 
of a quaternion q, a vector a, and another quaternion gi. produces 
a vector b, which is a turned round a certain axis through a certain 
angle. It is striking that it should turn out so; but is it not also a 
very clumsy way of representing a rotation, to have to use two 
quaternions, one to pull and the other to push, in order to turn round 
the vector lodged between them? Is it not plainer to say b=ra, 
where ¢ is therotator? Then we shall have ac- arr'c=rar'c= &e., 

if 7 is the reciprocal of r. Then Prof. Tait’s Vaag 4 (q~ bg) 
is represented by Vrardr’b. See his treatise, p. 826, 8rd edition, 
and note how badly the 9( )q=! system works out there and in 
the neighbouring pages. 

What, then, is this rotator? It is simply a linear operator, like 
. It is, however, of a special kind, since its conjugate and its 
reciprocal are one, thus rr «<1, or r = i. Far be it from me to 
follow Prof. Tait’s example (see his letter) and impute to him an 
‘imperfect assimilation of the linear and vector operator. What 
I should prefer to suggest is that his admiration for the quaternionic 
mantle is so extreme that he will wear it in preference to a better- 
fitting and neater garment. If we like we can express the rotator 
in terms of a quaternion, in another way than above, though 
involving direct operations only. But I am here merely illustrating 
the clumsiness of the quaternionic formule in physical investiga- 
tions, and their unnaturalness, by way of emphasising my denial 
and disproof of the charge made by Prof. Tait against vectorial 
methods. The general anti-quaternionic question I have considered 
elsewhere. [See the beginning and the end of the Chapter on 
Vectorial Algebra in vol. 1 of this work. Also p. 185 in the present 
volume. ] | 

‘Quaternionic Innovations. 
(Nature, January 11, 1894; p. 246. 

§ 539. That Prof. Tait should not be able to do justice to those who 
prefer to treat vectors as vectors, and quaternions as quaternions, 
instead of commingling their diverse natures, with the result, in the 
latter case, of confusion of physical ideas (and geometrical also, for 
of course geometry is itself ultimately a physical science, having an 
experimental foundation), is naturally to be expected. He does not 
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know their ways, either of thinking or of working, as is abundantly 

evident in all that hé has written adversely to Prof. Willard Gibbs 
and others. It is, however, a little strange, in view of Prof. Tait's 
often expressed conservatism regarding Quaternionics, that he should 
tolerate any innovation: therein, such as Mr. MacAulay has intro- 
duced. The latter may perhaps take this as a compliment to his 
analytical powers, whieh compel the former's admiration, and 
toleration of his departures from quaternionic usage. For myself, 
I welcome any quaternionic innovations that may (ultimately) tend 
in the direction of the standpoint assumed by Prof. Gibbs and 
others, and foresaw some two years since (when a very bulky manu- 
script came to me for my opinion) that there would be some 
quaternionic upstirring. 

Prof. Gibbs has already pointed out how the development of 
Quaternionics has involved first the elimination of the imaginary, 
and next the gradual elimination of the quaternion! Now there is 
a capital illustration of this innate tendency in Prof. Tait's review 
(Nature, December 28,.1898), where, on p. 194, he explains by an 
example the meaning of a startling innovation of Mr. MacAulay’s. 
Put it, however, in vectorial form, and let us see what it comes to 
then. Take the case of a stress and the force to-correspond (which 
is a little easier than Prof. Tait's example, though not essentially 
different). Let & be a stress operator (pure, for simplicity), so that 
ON, or Nọ, is the stress per unit area on the N plane, N being any 
unit vector. Now we know, by consideration of the stresses acting 
upon the faces of a unit cube, that the N component of the force F 
per unit volume. is the. divergence of the stress vector for the N 


planes. That is, | 
FN=v6N, (1) 


for any direction of N. I employ my usual notation for the benefit 
of readers (now becoming numerous) who, though they cannot 
follow the obscure quaternionic processes, can understand the 
plainer ones of pure vector algebra. Now, may we remove the 
vector N (which is any one of an infinite number of vectors) and 
write o | 

| F=y or =¢y | 2 
simply, as the complete expression for the force? Certainly we 
may. For, in full, we have 


o V=iv tjv kv = (3) 
= i- G. JT G- or 161 -＋L. G. T k. G, (4) 


where du &., are the scalar components of the vector v (not a 
quaternion, of course) and Gi, &c., are the vector stresses on the 
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planes of i, &., so that GI = Gi, &o. Direcs multiplication gives at 
once i 
vy =V Gi t Vh vacbs, (5) 


which is F. We may also write it , because ¢ is pure. 
On the other hand, when O is rotational. ’ st its conjugate be ¢’, 
then instead of (1) we have l 


N=v¢'N, (6) 


F vo =¢y. (7) 


Here if & is given by the first expansion in (J), G“ is given by the 
second. : 

Now there are several things that deserve to be pointed out about 
the above, which should be compared with Prof. Tait on p. 194. 
First, that the result F= $v, irrespective of pureness, or F vo also 
when the stress is pure, when got quaternionically seems to be a 
great novelty to Prof. Tait, and to give him a ‘severe wrench,” 
involving a “ dislocation ” and a “startling innovation.“ Perhaps. 
however, it is Mr. MacAulay’s peculiar way of arriving at the 
result that Prof. Tait is alluding to. Moreover, secondly, in the 
vector algebra of Willard Gibbs and others the use of equation (2). 
or of (7) to express the force complete, by removal of the inter- 
mediate vector N, is neither new, nor does it involve any straining 
of the intellect, for it is actually a part of the system itself, done 
naturally and in harmony with Cartesian mathematics. See Gibbs’s 
Elements of Vector Analysis” (1881-4) for the direct product 
of y and ¢. (Also for the skew product, a more advanced idea; it, 
too, is a physically useful result.) Thirdly, note how very differently 
the same thing presents itself to Prof. Tait according as it is clothed 
in his favourite quaternionic garb or in vectorial vestments, In the 
latter case it is either unnoticed or is contemptible; in the former, 
it may be a novel and valuable improvement. 

I do not think that Prof. Tait does justice to Mr. MacAulay in 
making so much of a trifle such as passes unnoticed or unappreciated 
in the previous work of others. There is, I know, much more in 
Mr. MacAulay’s mathematics than Prof. Tait has yet fathomed. 
For my own part, I like to translate it into vectors, not merely 
because it is then in a form I am used to, and is plainer, but also 
because the true inwardness of these processes involving linear 
operators is properly exhibited by the dyadical way of viewing them 
in conjunction with vectors, without the forced and unnatural 
amalgamation with quaternions, and the attendant obscurities. 
This seems to me to be particularly true in physical applications. 
I should not be writing this note were it not for the misconceptions 
that Prof. Tait indulges in about what he does not know, viz., vector 


and therefore 
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algebra apart from quaternions. At the same time, to avoid possible 
misunderstanding, I disclaim any hostility to Mr. MacAulay’s 
quaternionic innovations, although I must agree with Prof. Tait as 
to the “singular uncouthness"’ of some of his expressions in their 
present form. I hope he may be able to see his way to do his work 
vectorially. I¢ will be more amenable to innovations, I think, with- 
out mental wrenches. At any rate he is a reformer, and not afraid 
to innovate when he thinks fit. 


The Teaching of Mathematics. 
Nature, October 4, 1900; p. 548.] 


§ 540. Prof. John Perry has asked me to write something in 
criticism of the views he has lately expressed about the teaching of 
mathematics. I am inclined to ask, What is the use? He knows 
my views pretty well, and others too; and those who dont can 
Jearn them if they want to by buying my books. That is the best 
way, as it brings in one-and-threepences, and so does some good. I 
think there is a great deal to be said on both sides, and that if you 
are a born logic-chopper you will think differently from Faraday. 
The subject is too large, and I will only offer a few remarks about 
the teaching of geometry, based upon my own experience and obser- 
vations. Euclid is the worst. It is shocking that young people 
should be addling their brains over mere logical subt'eties, trying 
to understand the proof of one obvious fact in terms of something 
equally, or, it may be, not quite so obvious, and conceiving a pro- 
found dislike for mathematics, when they might be learning 
geometry, a most important fundamental subject, which can be 
made very interesting and instructive. I hold the view that it is 
essentially an. experimental science, like any other, and should be 
taught observationally, descriptively and experimentally in the first 
place. The teaching should be a natural continuation of that 
education in geometry which every child undetgoes by contact with 
his surroundings, only, of course, made definite and purposeful. It 
. should be a teaching of the broad facts of geometry as they really 
exist, so as to impart an all-round knowledge of the subject. It 
should be Solid as well as Plane; the sphere and cube, &o., as well 
as the usual circle and square; models, sections, disgrams, com- 
passes, rulers, &c., every aid that is useful and practical should be 
given. And it should be quantitative as well. The value of r 
should be measured; it may be done to a high degree of accuracy. 
So with the area of the circle, ellipse and all sorts of other things. 
The famous 47th. The boy who really measures and finds it true 
will have grasped the fact far better than by a logical demonstration 
VOL, DI. | LL 
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without adequate experimental knowledge; for it happens that 
boys, who are generally very stupid in abstract ideas, learn a demon- 
stration without knowing what it is all about in an intelligent 
manner. It may be said by logicians that you do not prove any- 
thing in this way. I differ. It might equally well be said that 
you prove nothing by any physical measurements, You have really 
p.oved the most important part. What a so-called rigorous proof 
amounts to is only this, that by limitation and substitution, arguing 
about abstract perfect circles, &c., replacing the practical ones, you 
can be as precise as you please. Now when a boy has learnt 
geometry, and has become competent to reason about its connec- 
tions, he may pass on to the theory of the subject. Even then it 
should not be in Euclidean style; let the invaluable assistance of 
arithmetic and algebra bə invoked, and the most useful idea of the 
vector be made prominent. I feel quite certain that I am right in 
this question of the teaching of geometry, having gone through it 
at school, where I made the closest observations on the effect of 
Euclid upon the rest of them. It was a sad farce, though conducted 
by a conscientious, hard-working teacher. Two or three followed, 
and were made temporarily into conceited logic-choppers, con- 
tradicting their parents; the effect upon most of the rest was dis- 
heartening and demoralising. I also feel quite certain about the 
experiential and experimental basis of space geometry, though that 
opinion has been of slow growth. If I understand them righily, it 
is generally believed by mathematicians that geometry is pre- 
existent in the human mind, and that all we do is to look at nature 
and observe an approximate resemblince to the properties of the 
ideal space. You might assert the same pre-existence of dynamics 
or chemistry. I think it is a complete reversal of the natural o:der 
of ideas. It seems to me that geometry is only pre-existent in this 
limited sense; that since we are the children of many fathers and 
` mothers, all of whom grew up and developed their minds (so far as 
they went) in contact with nature, of which they were a part, so our 
brains have grown to suit. So the child takes in the facts of space 
geometry naturally and easily. The experience-of past generations 
makes the acquisition of present experience easier, and so it comes 
about that we cannot help seeing it. But it is all experience, after 
all; although learned philosophers, by long, long thinking over the 
theory of groups and other abstruse high developments, may per- 
haps come to what I think is a sort of self-deception, and think 
that their geometry is pre-existent in themselves, whilst nature's 
is only a bad copy. Like the old Indian pundit, whose name was 
something Jike Bhatravistra, who, after fifty years inward con- 
templation, . discovered God —-where—it wauld not be polite to 
mention. 
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The Teaching of Mathematics. 


[B. A. Meeting, Glasgow, 1901. Contribution to the Discussion 
on Prof. Perry’s Address. } 


§ 541. I have read your Address. I do not doubt that in matters 
of detail, in practical application, many points of divergence might 
arise between us. For example, | may not think so much of the 
slide-rule as you do. And, as regards squared paper, what I object 
to ia shat the lines are not equidistant, and that is an offence to the 
artistic eye, besides introducing visibleerror. But these and similar 
matters are trifles in view of the most important object you are 
aiming at. It is fortunate that we possess an educational reformer 
who is so earnest, enthusiastic, and persistent, and I hope you will 
meet with your reward in some substantial realisation of your ideas. 
So far as I can see, there is a large body of educationalists in fair 
agreement with you at present. There have been, for long past, 
isolated would-be reformers. What is, I suppose, the principal 
difficulty, is the stupid old Toryism of the leading Universities. 
But even that has partly given way. If it is any satisfaction to 
you to be told what you know, I beg to say that I very much 
approve the general spirit of your Address. I agree entirely that 
mathematical works for the instruction of boys, sometimes includ-. 
ing big boys, maybe up to 25 years of age, are generally written on 
wrong principles. Boys are not philosophers and logicians. Boys 
. are usually exceedingly stupid in anything requiring concentrated 
reasoning. It is not in the nature of their soft brains that they 
should take kindly to Euclid and other stuff of that logic.chopping 
kind. But they usually possess another source of mental ability— 
namely, the ready acquisition of new facts and ideas—and that is 
what should be taken advantage of. They have also the power of 
learning to work processes, long before their brains have acquired 
the power of understanding (more or less) the scholastic logic of 
what they are doing. I have known boys of 14 extract cubes, fourth 
and fiftn routs of numbers, to several places of decimals, easily. I 
am sure most of them would never live to understand the reason 
why, if they studied for a thousand years. Now, the prevalent 
idea of mathematical works is that you must understand the reason 
why first, before you proceed to practice. This is fudge and fiddle- 
sticks. I speak with confidence in this matter, not merely fiom 
experience as a boy myself, and from knowledge of other boys, but 
as a grown man who has had some practice in applications of mathe- 
matics. I know mathematical processes, that I have used with 
success for a very long time, of which neither I nor any one else 
understands the scholastic logic. I have grown into them, and so 
understand them that way. Facts are facts, even though you do 
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not see your way to a complete theory of them. And no complete 
theory is possible. There is always something wanting, no matter 
bow logical poople may pretend. — 

The fact is, there is theory and practice in mathematics just as in 
everything else. A man may be a good musician, by practice, and 
yet know nothing about the theory of music. He may arrive at 
that, or he may not. The same applies all round, and mathematics 
is no exception. The theory of mathematics is very important, but 
it is not the same thing as its practice, and the important matter 
here in relation to young persons is that the practice should come 
first. Then familiarity may gradually lead to some understanding 
of the theery, which may be studied later on in a rigorous manner, 
if the developing boy should be mentally fit for close reasoning. 
This is particularly true, I think, in geometry. It should be entirely 
observational and experimental at first, a natural continuation of 
the everyday education acquired through the senses. And even 
when you do come to the theory, you should put aside all old- 
Toryish ideas, and logical tricks and puzzlos, and let the boy work 
more practically with the assistance of arithmetic and algebra. 

Now the majority of British boys are not fit for any sort of logical 
theory. It is mere waste of time forcing them through Euclid, just 
as it is waste of time forciog Latin into them. The little they 
learn is soon forgotten, and gladly. What is it done for? I see 
nothing but old Toryism in the common arguments. Did the 
Romans and Greeks make their children painfully study [or, feed 
their young upon] scraps of ancient dead languages? 

There is so much to learn nowadavs, really valuable knowledge 
of all sorts, that it seems to me a wicked sin to go on in the old 
way, with Latin, Greek and Euclid. It takes such a time, involves 
such labour and does so little good. And we are living in the 
twentieth century. 

The general inability of boys to study Euclid profitably is no 
reason why they should not learn geometry. Even stupid boys can 
do that, when properly directed and experimentally assisted. And 
as regards mathematics in general, I think. it a very important 
assistance to have it taught in conjunction with elementary physica 
That is, geometry and other natural facts. 

As regards clever boys, I agree with you that it will do them 
good to go through the same process in the first place. 

I seem to be running down logic. I do not mean to. But there 
is logic and logic. There is narrow-minded logic confined within 
narrow limits, rather conceited, and professing to be very exact, 
with absolutely certain premisses. And there is a broader sort of 
logic, more common-sensical, wider in its premisses, with less 
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pretension to exactness, and more allowance for human error, and 
more room for growth. | 


The Pan-Potential as a Surface-Integral. 


$ 542. The most practical way of treating potentials is not by 
using two sets of triple space-coordinates in tripleor sextuple integrals, 
but by taking advantage of the symmetry of space, and thereby 
reducing the variables co a single one. When this is done, the 
elementary solution of (q?--v*)U=Q, where U is the potential due 
to the source Q, comes out at once in the form 


e N 
U= z or U=PQ, (1) 
when there is a single point source of strength Q. And therefore 
U= PQ pan Q, (2) 


for any distribution of sources. Here P is the potential at distance 
r from the point source of strength Q; or else Q is the density of 
source x element of volume. The source Q in the integral (2) may 
vary with position and time. Proper reckoning of discontinuities 
is assumed. But with a single fixed point source, Q in (1) only 
varies with the time. (See p. 167 and p. 256, and p. 388, above for 
pan-potential work.) 

The form of q in electromagnetics is 22 (k ＋ c (g T sp), where 
p=d/dt. So P may be a constant, and then U is an instantaneous 
potential; or when P contains p, it may be a progressive potential, 
without local waste of energy involved; or it may be progressive, 
with attenuation due to local waste of energy, but without distortion 
thereby; or it may be progressive with local waste of energy and 
with accompanying distortion, which is of two kinds, since there 
are two sorte of waste concerned in k and g. But although P is in 
general a differential operator, yet the formulas (1) and (2) may be 
regarded functionally as well. For the functions P1, gP1, g-'Pl 
&c., have all been worked out algebraically, first in my EHle:trical 
Papers, and then in detail in vol. 2 of this work. So PQ is quite 
definite. | | 

Now, as usual, it is a homogeneous medium that is considered, 
and (2) should include the sources over all space. We may bow- 
ever represent U by a surface integration partly. Thus, divide 
space into two regions, one bounded by a closed surface, the other 
the rest of space. Then we may say, if Q, is the internal and Q, 
the external Q, l 

| Ui Un Ui U: = Un Ur 8) 
if Ui is the inside U due to Q,, and U,, the inside U due to Q,; and 
also U, is the outside U due to Qi, and U,, the cutside U due to Q, 

Now in (8), in the reckoning of U, inside, we may abolish U,, and 

substitute an integration over the boundary. Calling the last iz, 
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its value inside is precisely that due to the outside sources. Its 
value outside is zero. And in the reckoning of U, outside, we may 
abolish U, and substitute a surface integral over the boundary, say 
üu. Its outside value is the same as that of the inside sources. 
Its inside value is zero. 

To prove; let 

u= > N(UvP—PyV)Q (4) 
represent the boundary integral, N being the unit normal. We may 
apply the Divergence Theorem to this in two ways, inside and out- 
side. Doing this vectorially, first inside, then outside, we get 


U nz U= pàn Qe, Mout) = Ua = pan Oi - (5) 
Put y for N in (4). Then (4) becomes the equivalent volume 
integral, for the inner or thẹ outer space, according to the direction 
of N taken, and the position of the observing point. Therefore (4) 
is the required surface-integral. This allows us to ignore inside all 
the outside sources, so that U, inside is to be found from the inside 
sources Oi, and the state of the boundary. Only the inside region 
need be homogeneous now. But the state of the boundary is not 
merely the local value of U, but of its local space variation as well. 

In the special case x O, g=0, that of ordinary optical theory for 
a simple medium (ucv?=1, and v constant), I believe the formula 
(4) or an equivalent is due to Kirchhoff; but I only go by memory 
of a reference to him. An equivalent formula in which the surface 
is a sphere, and the observing point its centre was given by Poisson 
very long ago. I prefer the form (4) for analytical and vectorial 
convenience. 

It is only necessary to consider a single point source and the 
equivalent integral, for ease of treatment. The last article in vol. 1, 
Elec. Pa., may be referred to; although it refers to the instan- 
taneous potential, the results may be. extended. Eqn. (24) there 
represents (4) here. 

In the above, the sources are limited in space. But they may 
also be limited in time. For if we specify Q only from the moment 
t=0, the whole previous action of Q is represented by its result at 
that moment. That is, the initial state of the function U may be 
given, instead of the function Q for all past time. This presents 
nothing new. 


Limitations on Scientific Prediction. 


§ 543. All known disturbances are conveyed either electromag- 
netically or gravitationally. If the first way, the speed is finite, 
If the second way, it may also be finite, perhaps with the same 
value. See p. 468, vol. 1, on this matter. Assuming then that all 
disturbances are conveyed at finite speed, it follows instantaneously 
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that the destruction of this wicked world may come at any moment 
without any warning. There is no possibility of foretelling this 
calamity (or blessing, possibly), because the cause thereof cannot 
give us any information till it arrives, when it will be too late to 
take precautions against destruction. The theological, metaphysical, 
legal, moral, and pecuniary consequences of this indeterminateness 
of knowledge, however much the state and the laws of nature may. 
be explored, are tremendous. But practically I do not think it 
makes any difference. We trust by habit, guided by pest experience. 
The thief of yesterday is a thief to-day, even though he turn pious, 
or fly to remote lands to escape from entomological associations. 

What applies to catastrophes applies of course to smaller events, 
down to most minute effects, reckoned by human standards. But 
there is no absolute scale of size in nature, and the small may be as 
important, or more so, than the great. This brings us to a different 
kind of indeterminateness froin necessary ignorance, which does not 
depend upon the argument employed above As the universe 
is boundless one way, towards the great, so it is equally boundless 
the other way, towards the small; and important events may arise 
from what is going on in the inside of atoms, and again, in the 
inside of electrons. There is no energetic difficulty. Large amounts 
of energy may be very condensed by reason of great forces at small 
distances. How electrons are made has not yet been discovered. 
From the atom to the electron is a great step, but is not finality. 

Living matter is sometimes, perhaps generally, left out of con- 
sideration when asserting the well-known proposition that the 
course of events in the physical world is determined by its present 
state, and by the laws followed. But I do not see how living matter 
can be fairly left out. For we do not know where life begins, if it 
has a beginning. There may be and probably is no ultimate 
distinction between the living and the dead. But even if there were 
a clear separation, the continuous action and reaction going on 
between the living and the dead would make it become imperative 
to include the living matter. So determinateness must be applied 
to the universe completely, if at all. 

But why is the Action and Reaction principle to be taken as 
fundamental? Because it is always true when proper examination 
can be made, and is the guide to fresh knowledge. Besides that, 
the untruth of the principle in practice would lead to chaos. Even 
the spiritual world, if it exists, must be a part of nature itself. 


END or Vou. 3. 
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